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ERRATA (ENGLISH) 


Page 11, right column, line 22 
Reads: 

.... (tables 3 and 4 and figure 2) 
Should read: 

.... (table 3 and figure 2) 


Page 27, right column, line 11 
Reads: 


.... (figure 11) 
Should read: 


swe (pure 12) 


Page 30, left column, line 3 
Reads: 

Peupure 12) 

Should read: an | ¥ 
.... (figure 11) | 6 OnE TIN 


Page 31, chapter heading [ arr zgis90 Wi 
Reads: ‘yi ee o} 
... in 1980-81 \ G &/ 
Should read: Xo, shy ofS 
eae in 1980 and 1981 ~<a 


Page 32, left column, line 24 
Reads: 

.... had married, 

Should read: 

.... had ever married, 


Page 32, right column, lines 1 and 2 

Reads: 

... Shows the proportion of childless women as well as the average number of children 
Should read: 

.... Shows the average number of children ever born 


Pages 33 and 34, Figure 14 and Figure 15 

Footnote is missing 

Footnote should be added as follows: 

1) For the United States, this group is approximated by persons with 4 years or more of college. 


Page 45, right column, line 36 

Reads: 

.... went from 44.8 percent to 50.8 percent. 
Should read: 

.... Went from 44.8 percent to 55.8 percent. 


Pe 


Page 54, Figure 19, right pie diagram, income distribution for Total Canada 
Reads: 

.... 26.9 for medium blue and 39.8 for light blue 

Should read: 

.... 39.8 for light blue and 26.9 for medium blue 


Page 56, Table 34 
Table 34 is repeated in pages 56 and 59 
Should delete Table 34 in page 56 


Page 58, Figure 24 and Figure 25 
Reads: 

Source: Table A-23. 

Should read: 

Source: Table A-21. 


Page 62, right column, lines 35 and 36 

Reads: 

.... to only 4.8 percent of all immigrants by 1980 to 1988 
Should read: 

.... to only 4.8 percent of all immigrants by 1985 to 1988 


Page 69, left column, line 27 
Reads: 

.... as table 42 illustrates 
Should read: 

.... as table 41 illustrates 


Page 69, Table 41 

Reads: 

Ratio is shown to apply for the last two columns (1970 to 1974 and 1975 to 1980(81) 
Should read: 

Ratio applies to all the columns. 
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Foreword 


This report exemplifies the long and sustained cooperation between the Bureau of 
the Census and Statistics Canada in the pursuit of research issues of mutual concern. 
Immigration (and emigration), by its very nature, is a topic of international dimensions. 
Parallel to measurement of the international trading of goods and services, the 
international exchange of people between countries can only be properly understood by 
integrating data and information of the countries involved. Reference has often been 
made to the long (5,525 miles or 8,890 kilometers), shared border between Canada and 
the United States. Over the years, this border has been crossed by millions of 
immigrants, in both directions. Using 1980 United States and 1981 Canadian census 
data, this unique study describes and assesses the background and characteristics of 
the U.S.-born population in Canada and the Canadian-born population in the United 
States. We see this study as a breakthrough, hopefully leading to other studies on 
subjects of interest and benefit to our respective agencies. 


Barbara Everitt Bryant Ivan P. Fellegi 
Director, Chief Statistician 
Bureau of the Census of Canada 
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Highlights 


This report is the result of a joint study of U.S. and 
Canadian census data by Statistics Canada and the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


While there are over 100 million crossings of the 
U.S.-Canadian border each year, less than 25,000 
people a year have immigrated between the two 
nations in the 1980’s. 


The current flows between the two countries are far 
less than the 140,000 a year who migrated between 
the two countries in the 1910’s or the 59,000 a year 
who migrated between the two countries in the 1960’s. 


Major reductions in immigration between the two 
countries resulted from changes in the U.S. immigra- 
tion laws in 1965 and in the Canadian immigration 
laws in 1976. 


While total immigration to the United States from all 
countries doubled from 1960-64 to 1980-84, migra- 
tion of Canadians to the United States declined by 
two-thirds. Thus, while Canadians were almost 12 
percent of the total in the earlier period, they repre- 
sented only 2 percent of total immigrants in the 
1980-84 period. 


Between the periods 1970-74 and 1980-84, total 
immigration to Canada from all countries declined by 
28 percent. During the same period, migration of 
Americans to Canada declined by 65 percent. While 
Americans made up 13 percent of total immigrants to 
Canada in 1970-74, they made up only 6.4 percent in 
1980-84. 


The peak number (1,310,000) of Canadians in the 
United States occurred in 1930, while the peak num- 
ber (374,000) of Americans in Canada was reached 
around 1921. Current levels are considerably lower: in 
1980 there were 843,500 Canadians living in the 
United States, and 301,500 Americans living in Can- 
ada in 1981. 


Almost two-thirds of Canadians living in the United 
States immigrated before 1960. Over 40 percent of 
Americans in Canada moved there prior to 1960. 


Over 29 percent of Canadians living in the United 
States and over 24 percent of Americans in Canada 
are age 65 and over, the result of much higher 
immigration flows earlier this century. 


Most Canadians who came to the United States 
before 1960 live in the northern tier of States while 
those who came after 1960 are more likely to live 
further south. 


Americans who came to Canada after 1960 are more 
likely to live in Ontario and British Columbia than 
those who came before 1960. 


Migrants between the two countries had higher incomes 
and higher educational levels than the native popula- 
tions of either country. 


Close to 50 percent of Americans in Canada and 45 
percent of Canadians in the United States are in 
highly skilled occupations. 


Both migrant groups are heavily concentrated in 
tertiary industries. This sector accounts for 74 percent 
of the Americans employed in Canada and 70 percent 
of the Canadians employed in the United States. 


Chapter 1. Introduction 


This report is the result of a major cooperative 
research effort between Statistics Canada and the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. These agencies have developed 
matched tabulations of the demographic, economic, 
and social characteristics of persons born in Canada 
counted in the U. S. Census of 1980 and persons born 
in the United States counted in the Canadian Census of 
1981. For convenience, this report uses the term ‘“‘Cana- 
dians in the United States” to refer to the first group and 
“Americans in Canada” to refer to the second group. 
For the purpose of this report, the terms refer to place of 
birth compared to place of residence and not to current 
nationality (citizenship). 

Giving attention to substantial differences in the two 
data systems, researchers at the two statistical agen- 
cies have analyzed the cumulative effects of migration 
between Canada and the United States on the migrant 
stock of the two countries. The conduct of the study 
provides a model for bilateral efforts to obtain emigra- 
tion data for nations lacking comprehensive emigration 
registration systems. 


HISTORICAL MIGRATION FLOWS 


By way of background, chapter 2 details the changes 
that have occurred in Canadian/U.S. migration patterns 
by examining the historical administrative data on migra- 
tion flows between the two countries. Migration flows 
between Canada and the United States once repre- 
sented one of the more important sets of international 
migration flows in the volume of net and gross flows. Yet 
these migration streams received relatively little public 
attention, despite a number of important academic 
studies of the phenomenon (Hansen, 1940; Truesdell, 
1943; Coats and Maclean, 1943; Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1956; Pankhurst, 1966; Vedder and Gallaway, 
1970; Lavoie, 1972; St. John-Jones, 1973; Samuel, 
1969; Woudenberg and McKee, 1980; Boyd, 1981; 
Brox, 1983). Despite the size of the flows, they had a 
unique character as inconspicuous, noncontroversial, 
two-way movements across an international border 
between relatively similar populations. 

In the nineteenth century, migration flows between 
the United States and Canada proceeded with relatively 
little hindrance from national boundaries or immigration 
quotas. By 1910, the United States had over 1.2 million 
residents who were born in Canada, while the 1911 


Census of Canada counted over 300,000 residents who 
were born in the United States. During the next 50 
years, over 2.3 million persons migrated from Canada to 
the United States and about 1.2 million migrated from 
the United States to Canada. These numbers represent 
the gross number of immigrants counted in the admin- 
istrative system at the time they qualified for “landed 
immigrant” status in Canada or ‘‘permanent resident”’ 
status in the United States. 

In 1965, amendments to the U.S. immigration laws 
markedly restricted entry of Canadians to the United 
States. Migration from Canada to the United States fell 
from 430,000 in the 1960’s to 180,000 in the 1970’s. 

Unrestricted flows from the United States to Canada 
continued for another decade, and, in fact, the 1970’s 
saw the highest decadal migration to Canada from the 
United States since the 1920’s, totaling over 190,000. 
This high influx from the United States, combined with 
the restrictions on migration to the United States, resulted 
in the unusual situation of a positive net immigration in 
favor of Canada for the 1970’s. 

Major restrictions on the flow of Americans to Can- 
ada came with the passage of Canada’s 1976 Immigra- 
tion Act. The flow of migrants from the United States to 
Canada fell from 143,000 in the 1970 to 1975 period to 
51,000 in the 1980 to 1985 period. The net balance was 
again in favor of the United States, but with much 
smaller flows in both directions. 

The increasing legal restrictions on migration between 
the two countries changed the character as well as the 
size of the migration flows. Before 1965, the migration 
flows between the two countries were large, essentially 
unregulated population movements, responding to sim- 
ilar economic influences as those affecting internal 
migration. In the last two decades, with tighter immigra- 
tion laws, these flows have become much smaller, 
highly controlled movements, more typical of long- 
distance international migration. Consequently, there 
are substantial differences in the character of the migrant 
stock populations coming before and after the changes 
in legislation. 


CENSUS MIGRANT STOCK DATA 


Chapter 3 shifts from the administrative records on 
immigration between the two countries to census data 
on the migrant stock. It should be noted that adminis- 
trative data have historically classified immigrants by 


country of previous residence. Only since 1950 have 
both countries had information on country of birth in 
their administrative data. Both streams contain a signif- 
icant percentage of immigrants born outside of either 
Canada or the United States. In the United States to 
Canada flow, this percentage ranges between 16 and 
20 percent for the last three decades. The correspond- 
ing percentages for the Canada to United States flow 
are somewhat higher—ranging between 25 and 31 
percent. 

In contrast to the annual flow data provided by 
administrative data on immigration, the migrant stock 
data obtained from census data reflect the long-term, 
cumulative consequences of direct and return migration 
and the mortality of migrants. Census data also take 
account of changes in the migrants’ demographic, social, 
and economic circumstances since migrating. 

These data have the advantage of permitting com- 
parisons of the relative status of the migrant stock in 
each country by their eventual characteristics in the 
country of destination. Thus, the data provide a good 
indication of how well immigrants have adapted to their 
new environment and how they compare with the 
native-born population. 

Chapter 3 also examines the historical changes in 
migrant stock between censuses. The importance of 
Canadian migration to the United States is evident from 
the fact that 1,180,000 or 11.4 percent of the total 
foreign-born population living in the United States in 
1900 were born in Canada. By 1980, the Canadian-born 
population in the United States had declined to 843,000, 
which represented only 6.0 percent of the foreign-born 
population. Even at this smaller percentage, the only 
countries with a higher percentage of the migrant stock 
in the United States were Mexico (15.6 percent) and 
Germany (6.0 percent). 

The United States has had an even greater impact on 
Canada’s migrant stock population. At its peak in 1921, 
the U.S.-born population in Canada was 375,000, almost 
20 percent of the foreign-born population of Canada. By 
1981, this number had declined to slightly more than 
310,000, representing around 8 percent of those born 
outside Canada. Even so, the only countries with larger 
shares of the Canadian foreign-born population were 
the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland com- 
bined (23 percent) and Italy (10 percent). 

Equally important, but more difficult to measure, 
Canada appears to be the most frequent country of 
destination for U.S.-born emigrants. The United States 
is the overwhelming choice of Canadian-born emi- 
grants. 


Comparative Characteristics of the Migrant 
Stock 


Chapters 4 through 8 present the comparative demo- 
graphic, social, and economic characteristics of two 
specific migrant stock populations (the Canadian-born 


population counted in the 1980 U.S. census and the 
U.S.-born population counted in the 1981 Canadian 
census). Problems of comparability arise as the two 
countries ask slightly different questions and have dif- 
ferent coding instructions and sampling procedures 
(appendix C). As a result, the involvement of both 
statistical agencies has been needed to address the 
comparability issues. While not all problems have been 
solved, the broad trends shown in the comparative data 
should still provide a good general framework for ana- 
lyzing the similarities and differences of the two migrant 
populations. 

It should be remembered that the data sets used in 
this study represent a cross-sectional description of the 
characteristics of the migrant stock at the time of the 
census and do not measure the characteristics of the 
immigrants at the time of arrival. Nevertheless, these 
relative characteristics of each country’s migrant stock 
reflect the history of relative opportunities as well as 
recent restraints and controls affecting the flow of 
immigrants across the Canadian-U.S. border. These 
relative characteristics are examined in five different 
areas: demographic, social, labor force status, employ- 
ment characteristics (occupation and industry), and 
income. 


Demographic Characteristics of the Migrant 
Stock 


Chapter 4 shows the demographic characteristics of 
Americans in Canada in 1981, compared to Canadians 
in the United States in 1980. Many of these residents 
immigrated prior to 1960 when immigration laws in both 
countries were much less restrictive. As a result of the 
restrictions on flows of Canadians to the United States 
in 1964, almost two-thirds (64.7 percent) of Canadians 
in the United States immigrated before 1960. Since 
large-scale migration of Americans to Canada occurred 
for 12 more years until Canada changed its immigration 
laws in 1976, a lesser proportion (44.2 percent) of 
Americans in Canada immigrated before 1960. 

This predominance of persons who immigrated before 
1960 results in a rather old age structure for Canadians 
in the United States in 1980 and for Americans in 
Canada in 1981. Almost 30 percent of the Canadians in 
the United States and 24 percent of the Americans in 
Canada were over 65 years of age at the time of the 
censuses. However, most immigrants in either direction 
since 1975 are still in the early labor force and childhood 
ages by the census dates. Relatively few are in their 
retirement or pre-retirement years. 

Chapter 4 also shows that the number of female 
immigrants counted in the 1980/81 censuses substan- 
tially exceeded the number of male immigrants. For 
persons immigrating in earlier periods, some of the 
female predominance might be due to differential mor- 
tality among the relatively older population of early 


( 


immigrants. However, the low sex ratio exists for even 
the most recent immigrants where differential mortality 
should not be a factor. 

A partial explanation of the predominance of women 
over men (low sex ratios) in both immigrant populations 
may come from the priority both nations’ laws give to 
applicants for immigration who are spouses of citizens. 
If a substantial portion of the immigration is due to 
marriages between Canadian and American citizens, 
and if the wife is more likely to move to the husband’s 
country of residence, then these low sex ratios would be 
expected. 

The changes in the sex ratio with time are somewhat 
more difficult to explain. One wonders why there is a 
somewhat higher proportion of males for Canadians 
who immigrated to the United States from 1975 to 1980. 
It may simply be that males are more likely to be 
short-term migrants, immigrating for economic reasons 
but returning to their native country after 5 or 10 years. 
In such a case, they would be counted as immigrants for 
the first 5-year period after their migration but would not 
be counted in censuses taken 10 or more years after 
their date of initial immigration. 

A more precise explanation may be found for the 
higher sex ratio among Americans who immigrated to 
Canada during the 1965 to 1969 and 1970 to 1974 
period. U.S.-Canadian migration during this period was 
influenced by Americans entering Canada to avoid 
military service in the United States. The importance of 
this phenomenon in terms of its lasting consequences 
for population redistribution is not nearly as great as the 
temporary immigration flows might indicate. Only a 
relatively small number of Americans in Canada in 1981 
entered between 1965 and 1970, when opposition to 
the draft was highest. While the number of Americans in 
Canada in 1981 who entered between 1970 and 1975 
was considerably higher, draft resisters probably com- 
pose only a small part of this population since it includes 
more women than men. However, a few thousand extra 
males entering Canada as draft resisters might be a 
plausible explanation for the increase in the sex ratio 
shown during these periods. 


IMMIGRATION BY REGION OF DESTINATION 


One pattern in chapter 4 that does appear to have 
changed markedly over time is the geographical distri- 
bution of the immigrants’ destinations. Immigrants from 
Canada to the United States prior to 1960 were most 
likely to live in States along the northern tier of the 
United States. In fact, in 1980, 57 percent of all Cana- 
dians who migrated to the United States prior to 1960 
lived in New England or one of the States bordering 
Canada. In contrast, only 42 percent of the Canadians 
who migrated to the United States after 1960 lived in 
one of these States in 1980. 


In Canada, the geographical distribution of Ameri- 
cans has shifted out of the prairie provinces to Ontario 
and British Columbia. For example, Saskatchewan’s 
percentage declined from 8.9 percent of pre-1960 migrants 
to only 2.6 percent of post-1960 migrants. Similarly, 
Alberta’s percentage dropped from 15.9 percent to 12.7 
percent. 

These geographical shifts are consistent with the 
shift of immigration away from an unrestricted, econom- 
ically motivated movement across the border in search 
of better farmland or close-by jobs. In these cases, 
distance can be the major limiting factor as it is in 
internal migration. With recent restrictions on immigra- 
tion, the limiting factor is not distance but the legal 
approval for moving. Once that approval is obtained, the 
distance of the move is a secondary restraint. 


EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Comparisons of years of school completed for Amer- 
icans in Canada and Canadians in the United States are 
shown in chapter 5. While the educational data col- 
lected in Canada and the United States are not totally 
comparable, they are similar enough to justify compar- 
isons at certain educational levels: less than grade 9 (0 
to 8 years completed); secondary school diploma (high 
school graduate); and university degree (4 years or 
more of college). At these levels, the comparison of the 
two immigrant populations presents a mixed picture. For 
persons 25 years and over, the proportions with less 
than grade 9 were similar, the proportion with a second- 
ary school diploma was higher among Canadians in the 
United States, and the proportion with a university 
degree was higher among Americans in Canada. 

The slightly lower educational level of Canadians in 
the United States, compared to Americans in Canada is 
attributable to its older age structure and to the gener- 
ally lower educational level among the elderly. None- 
theless, the educational level of the Canadians in the 
United States was slightly higher than that of the total 
U.S. population. An example of the effect of age struc- 
ture is provided by the data for females with only an 
elementary school education. While the proportion of 
the population with only an elementary school educa- 
tion was higher for total Canadian females 25 years and 
over in the United States, the proportions were lower for 
Canadian females in the United States in each individ- 
ual age group. 

Data on highest educational level for the total Cana- 
dian population and for Americans in Canada show a 
different pattern. Here, the lower end of the educational 
distribution is represented by less than grade 9, and the 
upper end is represented by university degree. For both 
males and females 25 years old and over, the educa- 
tional levels are higher among Americans in Canada 
than among the total population of Canada. Thus, in 


contrast to the situation with Canadians in the United 
States, Americans in Canada had a higher overall 
educational level, despite an older age structure, than 
the Canadian population as a whole. 


LABOR FORCE CHARACTERISTICS 


Chapter 6 examines the labor force characteristics of 
the migrant stock between countries. Labor force par- 
ticipation is higher for Americans in Canada (55 percent) 
than for Canadians in the United States (50 percent). 
These results hold, even when standardized for the 
effects of age. For those who worked in the year 
preceding the census, 53 percent of Canadians in the 
United States worked full time versus some 46.5 per- 
cent of their counterparts in Canada. More interesting, 
however, is the fact that immigrants who entered after 
the tightening of the immigration laws are likely to have 
much lower rates of labor force participation than those 
entering before the laws were changed (especially 
when the results are standardized by age). The partici- 
pation rates in the 1980 U.S. census are lower for 
Canadians entering after 1965. Likewise, the participa- 
tion rates in the 1981 Canadian census are lower for 
Americans entering after 1975. This is consistent with 
the fact that immigration has changed from primarily an 
economic flow to one of reunification of families in which 
the immigrant spouse may be less likely to work. 

Chapter 7 examines the distribution of immigrants by 
occupation. This occupational distribution reflects the 
selectivity of immigration controls. Executive, adminis- 
trative, managerial, and professional specialty occupa- 
tions represent a large portion of all immigrants. Overall, 
some 38 percent of Americans in Canada and 30 
percent of Canadians in the United States fall into these 
categories, whereas less than 23 percent of the total 
U.S. and Canadian populations are in these occupa- 
tions. Among recent immigrants, the increasing restric- 
tions on migration have led to an even higher proportion 
of immigrants in these categories (approximately 45 
percent for each stream) since those economic immi- 
grants who meet the restrictions are more likely to be in 
these occupations. 


INCOME CHARACTERISTICS 


Chapter 8 examines the relative income characteris- 
tics of immigrants between the two countries. For 
year-round, full-time classifications of workers, the median 
income of Canadians in the United States is higher than 
that of the total American population. This pattern does 
not seem to be affected by the length of residency in the 
United States. On the other hand, the incomes of 
Americans in Canada tend to concentrate at both ends 
of the distribution, when compared to the overall Cana- 
dian population. 


With the exception of female, U.S.-born immigrants in 
Canada, recent immigrants are most heavily concen- 
trated in the upper income groups. While the income of 
all year-round, full-time workers among recent immi- 
grants to the United States or Canada from all countries 
was considerably lower than the income of the native 
populations, the incomes of recent immigrants from 
Canada or the United States were well above the 
average incomes of the native populations of either 
country. 


SUMMARY 


As the reader encounters the further elaboration of 
these findings in subsequent chapters, several themes 
should be kept in mind. 


Throughout this study, much attention has been paid 
to the problems of matching census data gathered by 
two different national statistical agencies. The two major 
operations involved producing matching tabulations of 
the foreign born population, and reconciling the defini- 
tional differences in each demographic, social, and 
economic characteristic selected from the two cen- 
suses and used in the tabulations. The successes and 
failures in developing comparative data provide valu- 
able lessons for future data collection and data match- 
ing operations. 

The migration between the two countries historically 
has been unusual for the similarity of the characteristics 
of migrants in both directions. Although large numbers 
of migrants have moved in both directions, the net 
numerical balance has been in the direction of the 
United States. However, the characteristics of the migrants 
have not tended to favor either flow. With major eco- 
nomic disparities, civil conflict, war, and political perse- 
cution basically imelevantto Canada-U.S. migrant exchanges, 
the emphasis in migration has been on the trading of 
highly-skilled and educated immigrants. 


While there are few major differences in the charac- 
teristics of the migrants by the direction of the flow, 
there are substantial differences in characteristics by 
the time of migration. The most significant factor in the 
U.S.-Canadian migration interchange is the marked 
restriction placed on migration between the two coun- 
tries after changes in U.S. immigration laws in the 
mid-1960’s and Canadian immigration laws in the mid- 
1970’s. 

Analysis of the migrant stock populations in the most 
recent censuses shows the effects of these recent 
reductions in immigration flows. The migrant stock 
populations have much higher proportions of elderly 
than the native populations. The characteristics of recent 
migrants who meet the new legal restrictions on migra- 
tion are substantially different from earlier immigrants. 
Recent migrants are more highly educated, richer, and 
more likely to migrate to areas away from the border 


between the two countries. In many ways, the differ- 
ences between migrants before and after the passage 
of the new immigration laws resemble the differences 
between internal and international migration. 


As immigration volumes between Canada and the 
United States diminish, the inference would be that 
increasingly the border is an effective barrier to legal, 
formal immigration. However, it must be recognized that 
given the proximity of the two countries, limited work 
permits, long-term ‘‘vacations” of retired persons, and 
undocumented immigration may well serve as partial 
substitutes for formal immigration. Moreover, as the 
United States and Canada enter an era of free trade in 
the 1990’s, the tensions between increased trade and 
limited legal immigration may become acute. 


One last thought that should be kept in mind con- 
cerns the aspects of the migration between Canada and 
the United States that this report was not designed to 
study. While there are many such aspects, the one that 
may be most crucial is the macroeconomic effect that 
migration flows between the two countries have in 
improving the efficiency of their economies. Just as the 
impacts of the large trade flows between the two 
countries go far beyond the net trade balance, the 
impacts of their migration flows are far more complex 
than what is represented by the net migration balance. 
Even if net migration between the two nations were 
zero, the interchange of migrants may have favored the 
economies and societies of both countries through 
improved job mobility and better matching of resources 
with demand. 


Chapter 2. Annual Migration Flows 


This chapter reviews the long history of U.S.-Canada 
migration by examining the administrative data on migra- 
tion flows between the two countries. These data reveal 
the story of the transformation from the large, relatively 
uninhibited migration flows of last century to the much 
smaller and legally constrained migration flows of recent 
decades. 

Marcus Lee Hansen (1940) described the nineteenth 
century as a period in which the U.S.-Canada border 
was crossed quite readily by both agricultural and urban 
immigrants. For the period before 1910, few reliable 
data are available to show annual migration trends 
between Canada and the United States. However, the 
cumulative effects of that earlier migration are clearly 
indicated in the 1910 census of the United States and 
the 1911 Census of Canada. Those censuses reported 
1,210,000 Canadians in the United States and 304,000 
Americans in Canada. 

It is only after 1910 that both the United States and 
Canada have fairly complete data on annual migration 
flows between the two countries (table 1). For most of 
those years, the preponderance of the migration has 
been from Canada to the United States. The following 
discussion describes the relative sizes of the migration 
flows over time, along with some of the major causes for 
those changes (figure 1). 


Table 1. Migration Between Canada and the United 
States, by Country of Last Previous Resi- 
dence: 1910 to 1988 


Canada to United 
Period United States 
States to Canada 


3,062,970 1,601,665 
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“Estimated figures for 1980 to 1983 (see note in appendix 
table A-5), actual figures for 1984 to 1988. 


« Source: Appendix tables A-3 and A-5. 


The 1910 to 1929 period saw the highest U.S.- 
Canada immigration flows ever recorded. During this 


period, 1,658,000 persons migrated from Canada to the 
United States and 933,000 migrated from the United 
States to Canada. Migration to the United States was 
due in large part to the rapid economic development of 
the Northeast and North Central States which attracted 
large numbers of Canadian workers. During this time, 
Canada also made special efforts to promote immigra- 
tion to Canada from other countries, including the 
United States, in order to meet the demands in the 
development of agriculture and other resources in West- 
ern Canada (Dillingham, 1911:25). 

During the depression and war years which followed, 
however, immigration in both directions dropped sharply. 
Between 1930 and 1949, only 324,000 persons migrated 
from Canada to the United States, and 166,000 persons 
migrated from the United States to Canada. 

Between 1950 and 1969, immigration rebounded 
with more than 786,000 persons migrating from Canada 
to the United States, largely due to the “increased 
availability of employment ... the higher wages of Amer- 
ican industry and better economic prospects in the 
United States” (Samuel, 1982: 179). Likewise, over 
251,000 persons migrated from the United States to 
Canada due to the “...economic upswing in Canada, 
coupled with the growth of a branch economy, expan- 
sionary migration policy, and the increasing U.S. reac- 
tion against the Vietnam War” (Boyd, 1981: 652). 

Until 1965, migration between the two countries had 
been free to respond to the relative economic opportu- 
nities on both sides of the border (Samuel, 1982:179) 
unrestrained by strict immigration quotas or regulations. 
The U.S. Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 explic- 
itly exempted Western Hemisphere immigration from 
any numerical limitations and Canadian policy continued 
to encourage immigration. 

However, beginning in 1965, changes in the immigra- 
tion laws markedly restricted access of Canadian migrants 
to the United States (appendix B). In 1965, amendments 
to the U.S. immigration law abolished the national 
Origins quota system and at the same time restricted 
entrants from the entire Western Hemisphere to 120,000 
a year. In 1976, further restrictions were made by 
extending the 20,000 per country limit to all nations. 
Migration from Canada to the United States fell to 
180,000 for the 1970 to 1979 decade and to 115,000 
from 1980 to 1986. 

During the early 1970’s, the lack of restrictions on 
flows from the United States to Canada (along with a 
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Source: Tables A-3 and A-5. 


small but highly visible movement of draft resisters to 
Canada) yielded the highest migration to Canada from 
the United States since the 1920’s with a total for the 
decade of over 190,000. This high flow combined with 
the restrictions in flows from the United States to 
Canada resulted in a highly positive net immigration in 
favor of Canada. 


Major restrictions on the flow of persons born in the 
United States to Canada came with the passage of the 
1976 Immigration Act of Canada. Under the provisions 
of the 1976 Immigration Act, the Canadian Government 
established annual target immigration levels for which 
immigrants are accepted on a battery of selection 
criteria. Given the recent target immigration levels of 
90,000 to 135,000 a year from all countries, and the 
preponderance of assisted relatives, refugees, domes- 
tic workers, and entrepreneurs in the selection criteria 
(appendix B), the flow of migrants from the United 
States to Canada has been sharply curtailed. While the 
1970 to 1975 flow was 143,000, the 1980 to 1985 flow 
was only 51,000. By the 1980 to 1985 period, the net 
balance was again in favor of the United States. 


Canada and the United States have been gradually 
closing the immigration door to each other. The reduc- 
tion in joint U.S.-Canadian migration over the past 20 
years has had a major impact on the demographic 
characteristics of the resident immigrant populations 


described in this study. From all evidence available, this 
parallel reduction in immigration has not been the result 
of any deliberate policy or plan on the part of either 
country. In fact, there has never been a formal or 
informal reciprocal immigration agreement between the 
United States and Canada. Basically, the current situa- 
tion is a side effect of both countries’ concentration on 
immigrants from elsewhere. The United States and 
Canada continue to be leading immigrant-receiving coun- 
tries both absolutely and relative to population size. 
During the past 20 years, the direction of policy in both 
countries has been to focus on world immigrant pres- 
sures—especially for admitting refugees, uniting fami- 
lies, and meeting national needs for skilled, specialized 
labor. This policy, as expressed in immigrant legislation 
in Canada and the United States, has been one of 
dispersing and ‘‘democratizing”’ quotas with little if any 
recognition of the two countries’ common boundary, 
ethnic commonalities, or national origins. The inevitable, 
if unintended, consequence has been the drastic decline 
in migration between the United States and Canada. 


IMMIGRANTS BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


Most of the above discussion has been based on ng 
country of previous residence since that is the form in 
which the longest series of immigration data Is available. 


Table 2. Migration between Canada and the United States, by Country of Birth and Country of Last 


Previous Residence: 1955 to 1988 


Canada to United States 


United States to Canada 


Period 


Canadian- 
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1960 to 1964 
1965 to 1969 
1970 to 1974 
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1980 to 1984 
1985 to 1988 


Immigrants with Canada as Immigrants with United States 

last previous residence as last previous residence 
Percent 

Canadian- Percent 

born U.S.-born Number U.S.-born 

42,928 53,361 80.4 

45,327 58,707 CULE 

78,614 94,902 82.8 

104,603 123,191 84.9 

57,805 69,920 82.7 

36,497 44,148 82.7 

23,818 28,438 83.8 


“Estimated figures for 1980 to 1983 (see note in appendix table A-5), actual figures 1984 to 1988. 


Source: Appendix tables A-3, A-5, and A-6. 


However, the major thrust of this joint study is toward 
examining the migrant stock of the Canadian-born and 
U.S.-born populations from census data. In order to be 
consistent with this migrant stock concept, annual migra- 
tion data by country of birth rather than country of 
previous residence are desirable. 

Data on annual migration between Canada and the 
United States by country of birth are available for the 
period 1951 to 1988. Table 2 presents these data for 
5-year periods from 1955 to 1984, plus 1985 to 1988. 
For these periods, the ratio of Canadian-born migrants 
to migrants with Canada as last previous residence 
ranged from 57 to 71 percent. The ratio of U.S.-born 
migrants to migrants with the United States as the last 
previous residence is between 77 and 85 percent for the 
periods since 1950. 


Given these differences in ratios, the net effects of 
immigration based on country of birth differ from those 
based on country of last residence. Especially notewor- 
thy in the comparison of annual immigration flows by 
country of birth is that the migration of Americans to 
Canada exceeds the migration of Canadians to the 
United States from 1969 through 1976 (table A-6). This 
trend is due to the decline in the migration of Canadians 
to the United States and the increase in migration from 
the United States to Canada. The decline in the flow of 
the Canadians to the United States appears to be the 
result of the U.S. Immigration Act of 1964 restricting 
immigration to the United States from Western Hemi- 
sphere countries (See appendix B). On the other hand, 
the increase in migration of Americans to Canada may 
have been due in part to the reaction against the 
Vietnam War, which led some young men to migrate to 
Canada rather than serve in the U.S. Armed Forces. 
Moreover, the Canadian immigration laws during this 
period were still quite favorable for the immigration of 
U.S. citizens. Major restrictions on this flow were not put 
into effect until the passage of the 1976 Immigration Act 
of Canada. 


SUMMARY 


Changing immigration laws as well as changing social 
and economic conditions have led to major fluctuations 
in migration flows between the United States and Can- 
ada. The highest flows were in the 1910’s and 1920’s 
followed by much lower rates during the depression and 
war years of the 1930’s and 1940’s. Increasing immi- 
gration levels in the 1950’s and 1960’s were cut mark- 
edly by changes in immigration laws in 1965 in the 
United States and in 1976 in Canada. The resulting 
migration flows in the 1970’s and 1980’s from Canada 
to the United States and in the 1980’s from the United 
States to Canada represent the lowest levels of migra- 
tion since the 1940’s. 

Canadian-U.S. migration has declined dramatically 
during the past two decades. Both countries have 
increasingly turned elsewhere for immigrants, with pri- 
orities governed more by the humanitarian needs of 
less-developed world regions, refugees, and the bring- 
ing together of families and kin, than by individual 
economic motivations, continental ties, and shared bound- 
aries. 

Although annual migration flows from Canada to the 
United States seldom approach the quotas allowed for 
such migration, there does appear to be a definite 
pentup demand for migration. Evidence of such demand 
can be seen in instances such as the January 1987 
special offering of 10,000 non-quota slots for immigra- 
tion to the United States that resulted in a massive 
number of Canadian applicants. A similar demand in the 
reverse direction is evident from discussions with Cana- 
dian consular officials who detail the instances of Amer- 
icans who wish to migrate to Canada and find that they 
cannot meet the criteria for “landed immigrant” status. 

As official, legal migration between Canada and the 
United States has declined markedly in recent years, it 
would be naive to ignore the possibility of some unde- 
termined amount of undeclared, or illegal immigration. 


This is especially likely in view of the favorable condi- 
tions (geography, social and political compatibility, lan- 
guage, and ease of assimilation) facilitating movement 
between the two countries. With more than 100 million 
relatively expedient border crossings a year between 
the two countries, it is to be expected that various 
substitutes for formal, legal immigration might be found. 


Such substitutes might include work permits, extended 
vacations, and even undocumented immigration. 

The historical variations in migrant flows between the 
two countries have been reflected in the changing size 
of the migrant stock of persons born in the United 
States or Canada and residing in the other country. The 
next chapter summarizes the changing absolute levels 
of migrant stock from historical census data. 
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Chapter 3. The Changing Levels of the Migrant Stock 


Both Canada and the United States of America are 
often described as nations of immigrants and their 
descendants. Despite the positive impact of immigration 
on their population growth, however, each country has 
also experienced a continuous outflow of people. A 
sizeable portion of each country’s emigration has been 
to the other. Geographic proximity and similarity of 
population stock have facilitated population exchange 
and settlement. Furthermore, there are no major phys- 
ical barriers separating the two countries, and ‘‘among 
all the immigrants into the two countries, those whose 
amalgamation and absorption was quickest and easiest 
were the Canadians in the United States and the 
Americans in Canada. The Canadian-born share the 
common heritage of their birthright—America—with the 
American-born citizens of the United States” (Truesdell, 
1943, p. VI). 

In this chapter, the historical trend and pattern of 
migration flows between the two countries will be described 
through an examination of country of birth information 
collected in the respective population censuses. The 
foreign-born population residing in any country at a 
particular census date represents the cumulative net 
effects of immigration, emigration and/or return migra- 
tion, and deaths to immigrants before that date. A 
particular value of these census data is the opportunity 
they provide every decade to quantify the net effects of 
these demographic events. Each component of change 
in the migrant population is incompletely measured by 
the official annual administrative records of immigration. 
For example, statistics on return migration are almost 
nonexistent. Censuses can supplement the administra- 
tive immigration statistics with data on immigration’s 
cumulative net effects. A historical analysis of the 
census counts of Canadians in the United States and 
Americans in Canada reveals a richer picture of the 
migrant exchange between the two nations. 

In interpreting these data, one should bear in mind 
the errors and biases of the census counts, the differ- 
ences in the Canadian and U.S. censuses, and some 
variations from census to census. These include: (a) 
under/over enumeration; (b) misreporting of country of 
birth; (c) variation in question design; (d) different edit 
procedures; (e) varying residence rules; and (f) the 
q inclusion or exclusion of certain groups in census counts 


(e.g., exclusion of foreign students, persons on employ- 
ment visas, and all foreign State Department personnel 
in the Canadian census, and the inclusion of foreign 
students, medium and long-term temporary residents 
employed by American or foreign firms, and foreign 
government employees not living on embassy grounds 
in the United States census). More detailed information 
is presented in appendix C on data limitations and 
quality. 


TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF CANADIANS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND AMERICANS IN 
CANADA 


The number of foreign-born residents in the United 
States registered a steady intercensal increase from 
1850 to 1930, a decrease from 1930 to 1970, and a 
large increase of 4,461,000 between 1970 and 1980, 
when the census enumerated 14,080,000 foreign-born 
residents. The phenomenal increase between 1970 and 
1980 is due to several factors: high legal immigration, 
refugee movement, undocumented immigrants, improved 
census coverage, and changed edit procedures. ' 

Somewhat similar variations occurred in the trend of 
the number of Canadians enumerated in the U.S. cen- 
suses. This number increased from 148,000 in 1850 to 
1,210,000 in 1910 (tables 3 and 4 and figure 2). After a 
period of stability, the number of Canadians in the 
United States decreased from 1,310,000 in 1930 to 
812,000 by 1970. The number of Canadians in the 
United States changed little between 1970 and 1980. 

The shaded part of figure 2 (i.e., the distance between 
the curves of the Canadians in the United States and 
the Americans in Canada) shows the extent of lifetime 


‘The coverage of the 1980 census relative to that of the 1970 
census was much improved. The 1970 census did, however, include 
parental birthplace, enabling editing to determine native-born persons 
of foreign or mixed parentage. In the 1980 census, parental birthplace 
was not ascertained and such editing was not possible. Current 
Population Surveys of November 1979 and April 1983 suggest that 
several hundred thousand persons may be misclassified as foreign- 
born naturalized citizens when, in fact, they should be counted as 
native-born because of the U.S. citizenship of their parent(s). Thus, 
there appears to be some misreporting of foreign-born status by 
persons born abroad of American parent(s) in the 1980 census. In the 
1981 Canadian census, persons born abroad of Canadian parent(s) 
are not included in the foreign-born population figures. 
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Table 3. Total Foreign-Born and Canadian-Born Populations in the United States: 1850 to 1980 


Census year 


‘Newfoundland included with Canada for all years. 


Foreign-born 


population in the 
United States 


2,244,602 
4,138,697 
5,567,229 
6,679,943 
9,249,560 
10,341,276 
13,515,886 
13,920,692 
14,204,149 
11,656,641 
10,420,908 

9,738,091 

9,619,302 
14,079,906 


147,711 
249,970 
493,464 
TAU NSU 
980,938 

UA 
1,209,717 
1,138,174 
1,310,369 
°4,065,480 
1,003,038 

952,500 

812,421 

842,859 


“The populations of Hawaii and Alaska are not included for the calculation of rates before 1960. 


°Refers to White population only. 


Percent of 
foreign-born 
population in 


the United States 


Canadian-born population in the United States’ 


Percent of total 
population of the 
United States? 


0.64 
0.79 
1.24 
1.43 
1.56 
1.68) 
1.32 
1.08 
1.07 
0.81 
0.67 
0.53 
0.40 
0.37 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1970; 1980 Census of Population, Vol. 1. 


Characteristics of Population, United States Summary. 


Table 4. Total Foreign-Born and United States-Born Populations in Canada: 1851 to 1981 


Census year 


‘Newfoundland included with Canada for all years. 


Foreign-born 
population in 
Canada’ 


466,786 
686,293 
594,207 
598,388 
634,535 
687,068 
1,571,492 
1,932,622 
2,281,115 
1,993,010 
Z,009;9im 
2,844,263 
3,295,530 
3,867,160 


United States-born population in Canada 


Total 


63,000 
70,000 
64,613 
Wieo3 
80,915 
127,899 
303,680 
374,022 
344,574 
312,473 
282,010 
283,908 
309,640 
312,015 


°Newfoundland population is not included for calculation of the rates for 1851 and 1861. 
°Figures for 1851 and 1861 are partly estimated and presented in L.E. Truesdell, The Canadian-Born in the United States, 1850-1930, Yale 


University Press, New Haven, 1943, p. 14. 


Percent of 
foreign-born 
population in 
Canada 


13.5 
10.2 
108) 
13.0 
12.8 
18.6 


Percent of total 


population of 
Canada? 


Ble, 
Pile 
Wet 
1.73 
1.61 
2 2X8) 
4.08 
4.13 
3.32 
aie 
2.01 
1.56 
1.44 
1.28 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Vol VII, Part 1, 1971, Catalogue 92-727, Vol. 1, Part 3 and 1981, Catalogue 92-913, Vol.1, Table 1B. 


Figure 2. 
Number of Canadians in the United States and Americans in Canada: 1850/51 - 1980/81 
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Source: Tables 3 and 4. 


¢ net migration between Canada and the United States at 
each census year. The U.S. census data are available 
about 14 months earlier than those of Canada. The net 
effect of the difference in the time periods should be 
taken into account in comparing the migration data and 
the migration flows between the two countries. The 
United States consistently gained from the migration 
exchange between Canada and the United States. The 
lifetime net migration was highest in 1900-01 when the 
cumulative effects of years of population exchange 
between the two countries showed a net gain of nearly 
1,052,000 for the United States. That net gain had 
declined to approximately 531,000 by 1980-81—a result 
of smaller flows in both directions and recent increases 
in the United States to Canada flow relative to the 
Canada to United States flow. In terms of absolute 
numbers, the Canadian population in the United States 
has been consistently larger than the American popu- 
lation in Canada. The ratios of Canadians in the United 
States to Americans in Canada rose from 2.3 in 1850-51 
to 12.1 in 1890-91. Since the turn of the century, 
however, these ratios at each census year remained at 
a steady level of about three or four Canadians in the 
United States for each American in Canada. 
Comparison of the proportions of Canadians in the 
United States and Americans in Canada to the respec- 


¢ tive foreign-born populations indicates the relative impact 


1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 


of these migrations on the foreign-born population of 
both countries. In Canada, the proportion of U.S.-born 
persons to the total foreign-born population declined 
from 19.4 percent in 1921 to 8.1 percent in 1981. In the 
United States, the corresponding proportions of Canadian- 
born to total foreign-born rose from 6.0 percent in 1860 
to 11.4 percent in 1900 before declining back to 6.0 
percent in 1980. In both cases, the proportions have 
been declining heavily in recent decades, reflecting not 
only reduced U.S.-Canada flows, but also the increase 
in the numbers of foreign-born persons from other 
countries as immigration laws encouraged larger amounts 
of immigration from nontraditional countries of origin. In 
fact, both Canadian and U.S. emigrants now represent 
the all-time lowest proportion of each other’s foreign- 
born stock. 


The percentages of Canadian-born and U.S.-born 
immigrants to the respective total populations (tables 3 
and 4) show the relative impact of immigration on the 
populations of the two countries. The impact depends 
upon the size of the receiving country. Since these 
ratios are greater for Canada, they indicate that migra- 
tion of Americans to Canada has had a greater demo- 
graphic impact on Canada than migration of Canadians 
to the United States has had on the United States. 
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Figure 3. 
Percentage Distribution of Foreign-Born Population in Canada for Major 
Countries of Birth: 1901 to 1981 ) 
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Source: 1961 Census of Canada, Bul. 1.2.7., Table 48: 1971 Census of Canada, Bul. 1.3.6, 
Tables 33 and 34; 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-913, Table 1B. 


Figure 4. 
Percentage Distribution of Foreign-Born Population in 


Canada by Area of Birth: 1901 to 1981 States 
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Source: 1961 Census of Canada, Bul. 1.2.7, Table 48; 1971 Census of Canada, Bul. 1.3.6, Tables 33 and 34; 
1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-913, Table 1B 
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AMERICANS IN CANADA AND CANADIANS IN 
THE UNITED STATES: A COMPARISON WITH 
MIGRATION FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


In order to understand the relative importance of 
U.S.-Canada migration, it is useful to compare the 
number of Americans in Canada and Canadians in the 
United States with foreign-born populations from other 
nations. Such a comparison is provided in figures 3 and 
4 for the period 1901 to 1981 for Canada, and in figures 
5 and 6 for the period 1870 to 1980 for the United 
States, respectively. 


Persons born in the United Kingdom and Ireland were 
tabulated jointly for most Canadian censuses. This joint 
group has always been far larger than any individual 
country’s foreign-born population in Canada. In 1901, 
58 percent of all foreign-born residents were born in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland (figure 3). However, the 
proportion of these residents has decreased over time 
to 23 percent in 1981. The United States held the 
second place until 1971 when the proportion of Italians 
among the foreign-born population in Canada was 11.7 
percent, while the corresponding proportion of Ameri- 
cans was 9.4 percent. In 1981, Italians again had a 
higher percentage (10.0) than Americans (8.1). The 
declining percentage of Americans in Canada’s foreign- 
born population is largely attributable to major changes 
in Canada’s immigration policy in the late 1960’s. The 
new policy contributed to a substantial increase in the 
number of immigrants from nontraditional sources, such 


as Southern and Eastern Europe and non-European 
countries. As recently as 1961, only a little over 4 
percent of Canada’s foreign-born population came from 
countries outside of Europe or the United States. By 
1981, about 25 percent of Canada’s foreign-born pop- 
ulation was from these nontraditional sources (figure 4). 

The combined migrant stock from the United King- 
dom and the Republic of Ireland constituted the largest 
foreign-born population among countries enumerated in 
the U.S. censuses up through 1930 (figure 5). From 
1940 to 1970, Italy was the nation with the largest share 
of the foreign-born population in the United States. By 
1980, immigrants from Mexico constituted by far the 
largest proportion (15.6 percent) of the American foreign- 
born population from any single country. 

The recent emergence of Mexico as the major single 
contributor to the foreign-born population of the United 
States illustrates the impact of the immigration legisla- 
tion of the mid-1960’s on the composition of America’s 
foreign-born population. In 1960, only 10 percent of the 
foreign-born population in the United States was from 
countries outside Europe or Canada. By 1980, about 42 
percent of the foreign-born population was from such 
countries (figure 6). 

In comparing the Canadian position in relation to 
other countries, it can be seen that Canada held the 
third position up to 1900, was fourth from 1910 to 1940, 
and fluctuated between third and fourth from 1950 to 
1980. In 1980, the only countries with higher propor- 
tions of the total foreign-born population in the United 
States were Germany and Mexico. In addition, the joint 


Table 5. Canadian-Born Population Enumerated in Canada, the United States, and Other Countries 


According to Size Around 1980 


(Data for countries other than Canada and the United States refer to the period 1970 to 1985) 


Country of residence 


Percent of total 
Canadian-born 
in other countries 


Percent of 
Canadian-born 


Canadian-born 
population 


al Otel aereraertiese pbertrch rs 2.7 ie eR a NR a Ss oe 21,216,133 (NA) 

(TE UMETS ENT is. ul ON tm atte oy ga er i eg 20,216,340 (NA) 
Canadian-born living outside Canada.....................2 ee ee eee 999,793 100.0 
UUMLGCUO Lal OS meen ele Nee Aee eer” 5. YS cet 5 8 et it 842,859 84.30 
SUTEEVWISTRIGIINE 3." Sepashe te ect eg ee CIN ec cre, ORR eae os Se a 62,051 6.20 
ELEM, 1s csadcitvich & cbs Rae Se eos een RRE otc CAE A aro en ae 18,050 1.81 
ALISA eee Ee tet eet RS So ae Oe 17,690 Mon, 
SislaTete sa cen de chnias, Rea aE CGS Nn at ne ee ee 12,220 Tec 
eran DOU MRC rs ree mane ee wc. teeta Mee Dae oe pie wee 7,871 0.79 
Dewi Calan mmeryns ee eemras ey Cements ws Me aa) cs Shoe sk, 5,505 0.55 
MUQCSlAViciaeranre Seem Anm ar tee UR Ree. oR a had Oakey eal gla Be 4,288 0.43 
INLGXIC Olle eon nny Se eRe Ck CEE Ds So AEE nd RE ok 3,352 0.34 
SCI U ae mN ee see eee Renny ea Me Re ae RIES op Made vis 2,590 0.26 
OI COUNITICS at at Nratenie tn ame cee to een cl oe 23,317 0.14 2.33 


NA Not available. 
'Great Britain: England, Wales, and Scotland. 
*Data based on 57 countries (see appendix table A-1 for details on countries for which data are available). 


4 Source: Statistics Canada 1987 Census of Canada, Catalogue 93-929, Vol. 2; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, Vol. 1, 
Part 1; United Nations, Demographic Yearbooks, 1977 and 1983; country census reports, and data provided by the U.N. Population Division, U.N. 
Statistical Office and Centro Latinoamericano de Demografia. 
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Figure 5. 
Percentage Distribution of Foreign-Born Population in the United States for Major 


Countries of Birth: 1870 to 1980 
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Figure 6. Asia 
Percentage Distribution of Foreign-Born Population in the | Europe 
United States by Area of Birth: 1870 to 1980 GR Canada 
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Table 6. U.S.-Born Population Enumerated in Canada, the United States, and Other Countries 


According to Size Around 1980 


(Data for countries other than Canada and the United States refer to the period 1970 to 1985) 


Country of residence 
Ua} Reaccorsdaecbesteten cdr seats eer akan tae RCE om RESTON CS ca ee 
(CHET RET CEN io. 1k canbe che ie cety ROS Fa ge ri om ie ae eee 


MCXICOR eer ta a eee roe oe SET UR PRM Arner 8 Nes 2 


EIN, a, 5: Sybec Gad OR aSe ROME Se th toe peo re tACE aitar Ho ree RP em eee 


NA Not available. 
‘Great Britain: England, Wales, and Scotland. 


Percent of total 
U.S.-born in 


Percent of total 


U.S.-born population U.S.-born other countries 
213,439,677 100.00 (NA) 
212,465,899 99.55 (NA) 

973,778 (NA) 100.0 
312,015 0.15 32.04 
118,079 0.06 AVE 
97,246 0.05 9.99 
79,544 0.04 8.17 
48,500 0.02 4.98 
32,620 0.02 SLs: 
24,240 0.01 2.49 
17,900 0.01 1.84 
15,589 0.01 1.60 
13,603 0.01 1.40 
214,442 0.10 22.02 


?Data based on 67 countries (see appendix table A-1 for details on countries for which data are available). 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 93-929, Vol. 2; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 7980, Census of Population, Vol. 1, 
Part 1; United Nations, Demographic Yearbooks, 1977 and 1983; country census reports, and data provided by the U.N. Population Division, U.N. 


Statistical Office and Centro Latinoamericano de Demografia. 


percentage for the United Kingdom and the Republic of 
lreland in 1980 exceeded the percentage for Canada. 


COMPARISON OF CANADIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES WITH THE TOTAL 
CANADIAN-BORN POPULATION AND 
AMERICANS IN CANADA WITH THE TOTAL 
U.S.-BORN POPULATION 


The preceding historical analysis has been devoted 
mainly to the comparison of Canadians in the United 
States and Americans in Canada with the respective 
total foreign-born populations of the two countries. It is 
perhaps more useful to compare Canadians in the 
United States with all Canadian-born persons, and 
Americans in Canada with all U.S.-born persons (includ- 
ing those Canadian-born persons and U.S.-born per- 
sons who have migrated to all parts of the world). It is, 
however, extremely difficult to obtain the required com- 
parable data on Canadian-born and U.S.-born residents 
in other countries since there is no comprehensive 
system for measuring emigration from either country. 


Ideally, the data would have to be compiled from the 
tabulations of country-of-birth information collected in 
the censuses of other countries at dates corresponding 
to the U.S. and Canadian censuses. Given that such 
ideal data are impossible to obtain, the data presented 
in tables 5 and 6 are an experimental first attempt to 
compile fairly comparable data on Canadian-born and 
U.S.-born populations enumerated in other countries in 


recent years. For most countries, the data correspond 
roughly to 1980. With the exception of Norway (which 
provides statistics only by citizenship rather than by 
country of birth), the data compiled relate to country of 
birth.2 


Out of a total of 69 countries for which country-of- 
birth information could be obtained, 57 gave separate 
figures on Canadian-born and 67 on U.S.-born. In a few 
cases, the data on U.S. born refer to those born in North 
America (See appendix table A-| for the details regarding 
the countries which were included for the compilation, 
the year for which the data were available, the data 
sources, etc.). It is assumed that the totals on Canadian- 
born and U.S.-born populations in tables 5 and 6, 
respectively represent almost a complete coverage of 
the two groups around 1980. 


The total number of Canadian-born persons in all 
countries (including Canada) was 21.2 million around 
1980. Of these, 843,000 (4.0 percent) were living in the 
United States (table 5). No other country had more than 
1 percent of the total Canadian born. In fact, the United 
States received over 84 percent of the total Canadian- 
born enumerated outside of Canada. Great Britain 
(England, Wales, and Scotland) received the second 


?The correspondence between data on country of citizenship and 
country of birth is affected by the extent of naturalized citizens among 
the total citizens. Analysis of emigration of U.S. residents to Canada 
by birth place for the period 1961 to 1979 shows that close to 90 
percent of the American citizens who emigrated to Canada were U.S. 
born (Boyd, 1981, table 2, p. 653). 
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largest number of persons born in Canada (6.2 percent 
of those residing outside Canada). 

Table 6 gives the distribution of U.S.-born population 
by country of residence around 1980. Of the 213.4 
million U.S.-born population, 99.6 percent of them were 
enumerated in the United States. Canada had the 
largest number (312,000 persons or .15 percent of the 
total U.S.-born population). The numbers in other coun- 
tries in relation to the total number of U.S.-born persons 
were much smaller. Of the total number of U.S.-born 
persons living outside the United States around 1980, 
32.0 percent were enumerated in the 1981 Census of 
Canada. The other countries which received more than 
3 percent of the U.S.-born population living outside the 
United States were, in descending order, Great Britain, 
Mexico, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, and Aus- 
tralia. 


SUMMARY 


The year-to-year changes in immigration flow between 
Canada and the United States are described in chapter 
2. This chapter, on the other hand, examines the 
cumulative effects of this migration on the basis of 
census data on country of birth for the past 130 years. 

The results show the major influences that Canada 
and the United States have had on each other both as 
a source and destination of migrants. The peak number 


(1,310,000) of Canadians in the United States occurred 
in 1930, whereas the peak number (374,000) of Amer- 
icans in Canada was reached around 19213. However, 
because of Canada’s much smaller native-born and 
foreign-born populations, Americans have had a greater 
demographic impact on Canada’s population than Cana- 
dians have had on the U.S. population. 


Of the total foreign-born population in Canada, those 
born in the United States ranked second in all years 
except 1971 and 1981. On the other hand, the Canadian- 
born population among the foreign-born population in 
the United States ranked third up to 1900, fifth from 
1910 to 1940, and fourth until 1980. 


The attraction the two countries exert on each other 
is clearly shown by a comparison of the Canadian-born 
and U.S.-born populations enumerated in other coun- 
tries around 1980. The data show that 84 percent of 
total Canadian-born persons living outside Canada were 
resident in the United States and 32 percent of U.S.- 
born persons living outside the United States were 
resident in Canada. 


’Both countries have experienced a gentle decline in the mutual 
exchange of migrants since these years. A comparison of the respec- 
tive migrant flows between the two countries shows that a greater 
number of Canadians have migrated to the United States than 
Americans to Canada. 


( 


i) 


Chapter 4. The Comparative Demographic Characteristics 
of the Immigrant Stock in 1980/81 


The preceding chapters have explored the history of 
Canadian-U.S. immigration using information on immi- 
gration flows obtainable from administrative records 
and data on migrant stock from the Canadian and U.S. 
censuses. However, the unique part of this bilateral 
immigration report between Statistics Canada and the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census is the production of tabula- 
tions comparing the Canadian migrant stock from the 
1980 U.S. census with the American migrant stock from 
the 1981 Canadian census. 


The U.S. Bureau of the Census tabulated the number 
of persons born in Canada and residing in the United 
States from their 19-percent sample of the 1980 census 
of the United States by selected demographic, eco- 
nomic, and social characteristics. Statistics Canada 
then repeated these tabulations with data on the num- 
ber of persons born in the United States and residing in 
Canada at the time of the 1981 Census of Canada using 
their 20-percent sample. Both nations attempted to 
adjust their demographic, social, and economic con- 
cepts and definitions for uniformity so that their findings 
would be comparable. To the extent that such attempts 
have been successful, the differences in characteristics 
reveal the cumulative effects of immigration between 
the two countries and the comparative demographic, 
social, and economic characteristics of the two immi- 
grant populations. 


DATA COMPARABILITY 


Since a primary focus of the report is to compare the 
Canadian-born population counted in the U.S. census 
and the U.S.-born population counted in the Canadian 
census, it is important to point out relevant differences 
between the Canadian and U.S. censuses. As with any 
comparative study, differences due to population cov- 
erage, timing, concepts, and definitions, as well as 
coding and processing procedures, are all factors that 
must be kept in mind in interpreting the results reported 
in the study. While there are many differences between 
the two censuses, these do not have a major impact on 
the main findings, particularly considering the overview 
nature of the report. Where differences are of potential 
importance, the possible implications for the findings 
are noted in the text. 


For this part of the study, three main aspects of the 
U.S. and Canadian censuses should be mentioned. 


These relate to (1) the relative dates of the two cen- 
suses, (2) the population coverage, and (3) the ques- 
tions related to immigration. 


CENSUS DATES 


The current study is based mainly on data from the 
1980/81 censuses. In the case of Canada, the census 
was taken on June 3, 1981, while the U.S. census was 
April 1, 1980. Earlier censuses taken at the beginning of 
each decade were also separated by the same 14- 
month period. While clearly nothing can be done to 
adjust for the different reference dates, there are a 
number of minor points that perhaps should be men- 
tioned. The first is that the different dates make 
intercensal comparisons only approximate. The 10-year 
intercensal periods do not overlap exactly but are 
consistent, and tabulations showing the periods of 
immigration have used the same groups of years (e.g., 
1965 to 1969, 1970 to 1974), except for the most recent 
period . In the case of the United States, this period is 63 
months, while in the case of Canada it is 77 months. In 
making comparisons by period of immigration, this 
difference should be taken into account. Finally, the fact 
that the censuses are 14 months apart no doubt results 
in a number of persons being counted in or missed by 
both censuses, although it is difficult to know the extent 
of double counting or missed persons. 


POPULATION COVERAGE 


In both the Canadian and U.S. censuses, persons are 
counted at their usual place of residence regardless of 
where they happen to be enumerated on census day. 
For the 1981 Canadian census, the exact instructions 
for ‘“‘whom to include” appearing on the questionnaire 
are shown in appendix E. In summary, the instructions 
indicate that census coverage is restricted to persons 
who consider themselves to be permanent residents of 
Canada. Specifically excluded are foreign residents as 
defined. 

The 1980 U.S. census included all persons who 
consider themselves to have established residence in 
the United States. More specifically, the instructions for 
whom to include (question 1) are “List in question 1 the 
names of all the people who usually live here.’ On the 
first page of the questionnaire are the more detailed 
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instructions (appendix E). While it is a matter of individ- 
ual interpretation of what “established a residence” 
means, it seems likely that foreign students, medium- 
and long-term temporary residents employed by Amer- 
ican or foreign firms and their families, and foreign 
government employees not living on embassy grounds 
are included in the U.S. census. All of these categories 
of persons most likely would be excluded from the 
Canadian census. 

Also, in comparison to Canadian census data, char- 
acteristics of the Canadians in the United States may be 
skewed by the inclusion of students and other nonper- 
manent residents such as Canadians who spend the 
winter months in warmer climates (“snowbirds’’). This 
latter group may be counted in the U.S. census on April 
1 prior to their return journey to Canada. Further research 
will need to be directed to quantifying these factors. 

In fact, aside from the implications of the different 
census dates, there is likely to be some double counting 
of persons who are considered permanent residents of 
Canada. These persons may be counted by a family 
member in the Canadian census while also being counted 
in the U.S. census, since they consider themselves to 
have established a residence in the United States. 


CENSUS QUESTIONS 


In this chapter, the census questions considered are 
those on place of birth, citizenship, and period of 
immigration. A more detailed discussion of these ques- 
tions on the Canadian census can be found in Boxhill, et 
al. (1986). The exact questions are shown in appendix 
ES 

A few differences can be noted. First, the Canadian 
question on place of birth shows “U.S.A.” as a check- 
off category. The U.S. question only allows for write-in 
responses. While check-off responses are generally 
expected to elicit better data than write-in responses, 
the impact is minimal in this case. 

In the case of the citizenship and period of immigra- 
tion, the questions are slightly different. In the Canadian 
census, the citizenship question is answered by all 
persons. However, those who are Canadian citizens by 
birth, including about 40,000 persons born outside Can- 
ada, are not considered immigrants and are not required 
to answer the year of immigration question. In the U.S. 
citizenship question, only foreign-born persons are directed 
to respond, and there is a category for “born abroad of 
American parents.” In this study, the Canadian popula- 
tion born in the United States is taken to exclude 
persons who were born in the United States but are 
Canadian citizens by birth. Similarly, the U.S. data on 
persons born in Canada exclude U.S. residents who 
were born in Canada of American parents. The counts 
of these persons born in the United States and Canada, 
respectively, are not currently available. 


The question on year or period of immigration is also 
different in the two censuses. In Canada, the year of 
immigration is reported, and this allows one to combine 
the information with date of birth to obtain age at time of 
immigration. In the U.S. census, only broad periods of 
immigration are reported (before 1950, 1950 to 1959, 
and 5-year periods since 1960). This limits any analysis 
of age at immigration to broad-age groups and makes it 
especially difficult to analyze age at immigration when 
working from tabulations showing age groups by period 
of immigration. 

A final point related to period of immigration in the 
Canadian census concerns the interpretation of year of 
immigration. The intent of the question was to record 
the year of the final step of legal immigration, or the year 
in which an individual became a landed immigrant and 
took up legal permanent residence in Canada. In some 
cases, persons may have lived in Canada a number of 
years prior to obtaining landed immigrant status. Unfor- 
tunately, the distinction may not always have been clear 
to respondents, since the instructions directed persons 
to “Report the year in which you first immigrated to 
Canada.” 


RELATIVE SIZE OF IMMIGRANT STOCK 


The number of Canadians in the United States and 
the number of Americans in Canada represent a record 
of the cumulative effects of immigration and emigration 
(along with deaths to immigrants) over several decades. 
Unlike data from the immigration statistics given in 
chapter 2, the census tabulations indicate the long-term 
results of bilateral immigration flows since persons 
returning to their native country, emigrating to a third 
country, or dying between the date of immigration and 
the date of the census are not counted. 

The preponderant weight of the migration stream 
toward the United States shown in earlier chapters is 
evident when the relative sizes of the migrant stock in 
1980/81 are compared. While the tabulations show 
843,000 Canadians in the United States, they show only 
302,000 Americans in Canada. Much of this difference 
occurs among persons who immigrated prior to 1960. 
Among pre-1960 immigrants, 545,000 Canadians lived 
in the United States compared to 133,000 Americans in 
Canada. 


Table 7 shows the changing ratio over time of 
Canadians in the United States to Americans in Canada. 
For those who immigrated in the pre-1960 period and 
the 1960 to 1964 period, the ratio of Canadians in the 
United States to Americans in Canada was more than 
four to one, while this ratio declined to slightly more than 
two to one for those who immigrated in the 1965 to 1969 
period. For persons immigrating in the 1970 to 1974 
period, the ratio is less than 1.00 as there was actually 


a larger number of migrants from the United States to 
Canada in this period, and many (55,000) were still living 
in Canada in 1981. Canadian immigrants from the 1970 
to 1974-period still living in the United States in 1980 
numbered only 45,000. In contrast, for immigrants enter- 
ing in the latest period (1975 to 1980 in the United 
States and 1975 to 1981 in Canada), the traditional 
pattern reasserts itself, with a ratio approximating that 
for the 1965 to 1969 period (especially if the longer 
period for U.S.-to-Canada migration is taken into account.) 


Table 7. Relative Number of Canadians in the 
United States in 1980 and Americans in 
Canada in 1981, by Period of Immigration 


Canadi- 
ans in Ameri- Ratio of 
United cans in| Canadians 
Period of immigration States in} Canada| _ in United 
1980 in 1981] States to 
(in thou- | (in thou- | Americans 
in Canada 


AllEReriOdSmawniern set oes one 


UCIS: VSnswvocseccnemouetcs 133.4 4.09 
1980 WO WEE eetkosene daceouee 19.3 4.83 
IES WO WN acceosoneanseoase ieoe 
HN OMORLOR O74 Exar r aces seecrsrsrace ater. 0.82 


1975 to 1980(81) 


1Excludes 10,490 Canadians born in the United States to 
Canadian parents. 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United 
States and the 1981 census of Canada. 


AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION BY YEAR OF 
IMMIGRATION 


The sex compositions of the Americans in Canada 
and Canadians in the United States are roughly similar. 
In both cases, the number of female immigrants sub- 
stantially exceeds the number of male immigrants. 


In table 8, the sex ratio (males per 100 females) is 
shown for each immigration period. For Canadians in 
the United States in 1980, the low sex ratio of pre-1960 
migrants could be partly a result of the large number of 
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over 65-year-olds in the population and the resulting 
effects of higher mortality among males. For immigrants 
who entered in the next three periods, differential mor- 
tality should be a rather small factor, but, even in these 
periods, the sex ratio is a low 80 to 81 males per 100 
females. For the population immigrating since 1975, the 
sex ratio rises to 93 males per 100 females. 


A similar but more erratic preponderance of females 
over males is shown in the data on Americans in 
Canada in 1981. The sex ratio for immigrants who came 
to Canada before 1960 is approximately 71 males per 
100 females. This rises to 80 males per 100 females for 
those who entered in the 1960 to 1964 period and to 93 
males per 100 females for entrants during 1965 to 1969. 
The sex ratio then declines from 91 males per 100 
females for persons arriving in 1970 to 1974 down to 81 
for those who arrived in the most recent period (1975 to 
1981). 


A partial explanation of the generally low sex ratios in 
both immigrant populations may come from the priority 
both nations’ immigration laws give to the “re-unification 
of families.” If a substantial portion of the immigration is 
due to marriages between Canadian and US. citizens, 
and if the wife is more likely to move to the husband’s 
country of residence, then this preponderance of female 
immigrants would be expected. The changes in the sex 
ratio with time are somewhat more difficult to explain. 
One wonders why there is a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of Canadian-born males living in the United States 
among those who entered since 1975. It may simply be 
that males are more likely to be short-term migrants, 
immigrating for economic reasons but returning to their 
native country after 5 or 10 years. In such a case, they 
would be counted as immigrants for the first 5-year 
period after their migration, but would not be counted in 
census tabulations taken 10 or more years after their 
date of initial immigration. 


A more precise explanation may exist for the higher 
sex ratio among the migrants born in the United States 
and living in Canada in 1981 who had immigrated during 
the 1965 to 1969 and 1970 to 1974 period. It has been 


Table 8. Sex Composition of Canadians in the United States in 1980 and Americans in Canada in 1981, by 


Period of Immigration 


Canadians in the United States in 1980 


Period of immigration Males 


(in thousands) | (in thousands) 


All OCrlIOdS eoaeetime etcetera ernie seer: 
Before: 960 ier resect ttietate te erate 
LOGO MOR OG 4 arent ene newre oe: Sertareneneeres 
Ue Tofaitepnhclelt hss oeacnd on ontmas.cnu oto oumorseee 
HOZO OE O74 cee eee eee ar ay eye 
1975: tos980.(S1)e meno eer ene mere 


‘Males per 100 females. 


Females 


Americans in Canada in 1981 
Males Females 
Sex ratio' | (in thousands) | (in thousands) Sex ratio’ 
105 133.4 168.3 79.3 
63.9 5)5)2 78.2 70.6 
81.2 8.6 10.8 79.6 
80.6 19.0 FAO) IS) 92.7 
80.4 26.2 28.8 91.0 
93.5 24.4 30.0 81.3 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States and the 1981 census of Canada. 
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Table 9. Age at Time of Immigration for Canadians in the United States in 1980, by Period of Immigration 


(Percent distribution) 


Period of immigration 


BOTH SEXES 


AIGOMtO AGGS ve reiersayeset aise terere mieeratee crores 
HOGS tO" A969 oS essence ites techie ier were oceans 
ADILOMUO TOA ee wero) crue auetucnie meriewriere say ea 
UO StOnt OBO Riacerceae se na rremn hah carp ct hee eget 


MALES 


VOGO tol 964 Soin esse wre onion er aie 
POGSitO! 196 Oe eee cus scustedwe tency eas eee ei 
ICY AC)MOPUCI CS iciae abla oo ana satoenoe sd dd Am A 
AOZ STO O8O seas oe Settee ete merase erie esis 


FEMALES 


19GOTO M9648 So eee canton cute mae eee eee 
slots cen. soc moter ou tno tran fae Gh oes 
AO LOVTO TOT Ae as yeeros ene ares iste roresenee er 
1975: tO 1980 erstice aecic te aces eee ee eee 


All ages 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Under 15 15 to 24 
years old years old 


AS TAO) 


18.37 
ID. 
18.00 
23.71 


26.96 


25 to 34 35 to 44 
years old years oid 


21.06 


19.03 
WASTE 
UT 
20.20 


20.00 
19.33 
20.41 


EO 
10.39 
8.96 
Nal 


10.37 
11.08 

9I59 
10.22 


9.54 
9.84 
8.46 


45 years old 
and over 


5:39 
7.31 
Wilde 
11.74 


5.20 
UNW2 
iieo2 
11-90 


5.54 
7.47 
il teis) 


Note: Age at time of immigration is approximated from the reported age at the time of the census and period of immigration using cohort 
analysis. 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States. 


Table 10. Age at Time of Immigration for Americans in Canada in 1981 by Period of Immigration 


Under 15 15 to 24 25 to 34 35 to 44 45 years old 
years old years old years old years old and over 


(Percent distribution) 


Period of immigration 


BOTH SEXES 


AQ6O On 964 sas cespsoreten econ eiena tage nae ic 
ie [olomm COM iS161o Parotid soe etes conto ower ue ae 
NO FOUOM OTA Ree ote tat toner eer 
HOLS TOMS Bevan curers cones fey rotriost etree eae 


MALES 


POCO TO GOA nae eta sree crsisvtieconscn onset theese 
1965 10 1969 Ce ae mr eer tee ere 
UOMOMOG NOT Ae seta vce ae re eee ea tern eu ener 
TSS AO GB Me arsrsdaeus arcnestetopenes ey eet shore teense 


FEMALES 


1S6O Oc 9G 4 ie eet nae ete eee eee, wore. 
ipo oloy Weld IS [ole Metta once cecioe Ob. Gi eis one 6 wane ee 
VOTO AON O TS ark omen oe tore rameces eecuerer ter ote erences 
CM de) Aol Neo R le rota nausea nha ote ceed aS 6.5 


All ages 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


56.04 
44.77 
40.37 
40.60 


61.26 
47.18 
43.11 
45.95 


51.88 
42.53 
37.88 
36.27 


U8) 
7.65 
6.29 
8.12 


Oi22 
8.93 
7.32 
OES 


5.65 
6.45 
5.37 
6.61 


Note: Age at time of immigration is calculated from the reported age at the time of the census and year of immigration. 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1981 census of Canada. 
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suggested that U.S./Canadian migration during this 
period was greatly influenced by Americans entering 
Canada to avoid the U.S. draft. However, the impor- 
tance of this phenomenon in terms of its lasting conse- 
quences for population redistribution may not be nearly 
as great as the temporary immigration flows might 
indicate. Only a relatively small number of Americans in 
Canada in 1981 entered between 1965 and 1970, when 
opposition to the draft was highest. While the number of 
Americans in Canada in 1981 who had entered between 
1970 and 1975 was higher, the relative ease of immi- 
gration to Canada during this period might be the main 
cause. However, a few thousand extra males entering 
Canada to avoid U.S. military service might be a plau- 
sible explanation for the increase in the sex ratio shown 
during these periods. 


Migration by age is a little more difficult to track, since 
age is measured at the time of the census and not at the 
time of migration. Although it is possible to reconstruct 
ages of migration given the age at time of the census 
and the year of immigration, the broad age groups and 
grouping of years of immigration used in these tabula- 
tions makes that exercise rather imprecise. One factor 
that does stand out is the young age of the immigrant 
population. Table 9 shows the age groups by period of 
entry from 1960 to 1964 through 1975 to 1980 for 


Figure 7. 


Age Distribution of Americans in Canada in 1981 and 
Canadians In the United States in 1980 for Persons 


immigrating Since 1975 
(In percent) 


Americans in Canada 
in 1981 


2.4 


55.5 


Canadians living in the United States in 1980 as recon- 
structed by cohort analysis of broad age groups. For 
every period of entry, well over half of the immigrant 
stock population was under age 25 at the time of 
immigration. Moreover, less than 12 percent of the 
immigrants were over the age of 45 at the time of 
immigration. Similar results are shown in table 10 for 
Americans living in Canada in 1981. In this case, the 
exact year of immigration and exact age were compared 
to calculate age at time of immigration. 

Another way of comparing these immigration flows by 
age is to examine the current age distribution of the 
migrant stock for the most recent immigration years 
(since 1975). In figure 7, it is clear that the major portion 
of the immigration in both directions is in the early labor 
force ages or childhood ages with relatively little in the 
retirement or pre-retirement years. There is a larger 
percentage of children (0 to 14) in the United States to 
Canada flow, but otherwise the flows appear quite 
similar. 


AGE AND SEX STRUCTURE OF THE 
MIGRANT STOCK IN 1980 AND 1981 


In the section above, the age and sex compositions 
of Canadians in the 1980 U.S. census and of Americans 
in the 1981 Canadian census were analyzed in the 


65 and over 


Canadians in the 
United States in 1980 


3.1 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States and the 1981 census of Canada. 
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Figure 8. 
Age and Sex Structure of Americans in Canada and Total Canadian Population: 1981 
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Source: Table A-7. 


Figure 9. 
ye ra Sex Structure of Canadians in the United States and Total U.S. Population: 1980 
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Source: Table A-7. 


Figure 10. 


Divisional Distribution of Canadians in the United States in 


1980 by Period of Immigration 
Percent 
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] After 1960 
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England Atlantic North North 
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Source: Table 12. 


context of period of migration. In this section, the 
discussion of population structures of the immigrant 
populations is focused on the 1980 and 1981 census 
dates (rather than on the time of migration) to corre- 
spond with the available information on social charac- 
teristics. 


Age and sex distributions for the two immigrant 
populations and the two national populations are shown 
in figures 8 and 9 and appendix table A-7. Americans in 
Canada (median age of 40.5, sex ratio of 79.2) and 
Canadians in the United States (median age of 53.6, sex 
ratio of 70.5) had population structures that differed 
substantially from each other and from the two national 
populations. The population structures of Canada (median 
age of 29.7, sex ratio of 98.3) and the United States 
(median age 30.0, sex ratio of 94.5) were quite similar, 
reflecting similarities in their historical fertility and mor- 
tality trends. 


The older age structures of the two immigrant popu- 
lations compared to the two national populations is as 
expected because the descendants of immigrants (start- 
ing with the survivors of births to immigrants after 
immigration to Canada or the United States) are not 


South 
Atlantic 


East West Pacific 


Mountain 
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included in the immigrant populations. The higher median 
age of Canadians in the United States (53.6) than of 
Americans in Canada (40.5) is due primarily to differ 
ences in migration trends during the past several decades, 
as discussed in chapter 2, and not to differences in the 
age structures of immigrants at the time of immigration. 
For the Canadians in the 1980 U.S. census, the median 
year of immigration was about 1952." 

The median year of immigration for americans in the 
1981 Canadian census was about 1964. The lower sex 
ratio of the Canadians in the United States compared to 
the Americans in Canada was discussed above in the 
context of year of immigration and differential mortality 
by sex. Sex ratios by age provide a different perspective 
on the same phenomenon. The differences in sex ratios 
by age are generally smaller than the overall differ- 
ences. Thus, the lower sex ratio of Canadians in the 
United States (70.5) compared to Americans in Canada 
(79.2) reflects, in part, differences in age structure. 


'These estimates are based on the linear interpolation of data on 
period of immigration from table 7 and from the 1980 U.S. Census 
(Volume 1, Chapter D, Part 1, Table 254). Of the 545,000 Canadians 
who immigrated to the United States prior to 1960, 389,000 immi- 
grated prior to 1950, and 156,000 immigrated in the 1950 to 1959 
period. 
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Figure 11. 
Canadians in the United States per 1000 State Population, 1980. 


Source: Table A-8. 
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Figure 12. 


Provincial Distribution of Americans in Canada in 1981 


by Period of Immigration 
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Source: Table 11. 


IMMIGRATION BY REGION OF DESTINATION 


One pattern that does appear to have changed 
markedly over time is the geographical distribution of 
the immigrants’ destinations. Immigrants from Canadato 
the United States prior to 1960 are most likely to live in 
States along the northern tier of the United States. In 
fact, adding the rest of New England to these border 
States accounts for over 57 percent of all Canadians in 
the United States who entered before 1960. For those 
entering after 1960, the place of residence in 1980 is 
much more likely to be further south. Of all post-1960 
immigrants from Canada counted in the 1980 U.S. 
census, only 42 percent lived in States along the 
Canadian border or in New England. 

This difference in geographical distribution of immi- 
grants by period of immigration shows up in regional and 
divisional percentages as well. While most of the Cana- 
dians in the United States in 1981 who entered prior to 
1960 live in the Northeast and Midwest regions, those 
who entered after 1960 are more likely to live in the 


Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon 


= 


Northwest 


chewan Columbia Territories 


South and West. As figure 10 shows, much of this 
difference occurs in the New England division which 
had 23.7 percent of the pre-1960 immigrants but only 
14.2 percent of the post-1960 immigrants. The percent- 
age of immigrants in the East North Central division is 
also less for more recent entrants. On the other hand, 
the South Atlantic division’s percentage of Canadian 
immigrants rose from 10.3 for pre-1960 entrants to 15.1 
percent for post-1960 immigrants. 


Immigration from the United States to Canada has 
likewise changed its destination (figure 11 ). Ontario’s 
share of immigrants has increased from 31.8 percent of 
pre-1960 immigrants to 37.4 percent of post 1960 
immigrants. British Columbia has likewise experienced 
an immigrant increase from 17.5 percent of the pre- 
1960 immigrants to 22.8 percent of those after 1960. On 
the other hand, Quebec’s percentage has declined from 
15.1 to 10.9, Saskatchewan’s from 8.9 to 2.6, and 
Alberta’s from 15.9 to 12.7. 
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Figure 13. 
Americans in Canada Per 1000 Provincial Population, 1981 


Source: Table 11 
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Table 11. U.S.-Born and Total Population in Canada, by Province of Residence in 1981 


(Population in thousands) 


Canadian provinces and 
territories 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


NIDertamae ee nea eniseere fc 
Yukon 


Year of immigration 


Total population 

June alee U.S.- mal 
1981, | Percent born | Percent} Percent 
popula- | distribu- | popula-| distribu- U.S.- 
tion tion tion tion born 
24,343.1 100.0 1301.5 100.0 1.24 
567.7 2218S 2.2 ORS 0.39 
1225 0.50 let 0.56 1.39 
847.4 3.48 10.9 3.61 1.29 
696.4 2.86 10.7 3).515) 1.54 
6,438.4 26.45 38.5 12.76 0.60 
8,625.1 35.43 105.4 34.94 1.22 
1,026.2 4.22 10.8 6).ts} 1.05 
968.3 3.98 16.1 5.34 1.66 
PABST 9.19 42.6 14.12 1.90 
2,744.5 W227 Gila 20.45 PONS) 
23.2 0.10 0.7 0.23 3.02 
45.7 0.19 0.4 0.13 0.88 


'Excludes 10,490 Canadians born in the United States to Canadian parents. 


1959 and earlier 1960 and later 


U.S.- WESi 
born| Percent] Percent born 
popula- | distribu- U.S.-| popula- 
tion tion born tion 
oes 100.0 0.55 168.4 
0.6 0.45 Ota 1.6 
0.6 0.45 0.49 cles 
4.1 3.08 0.48 6.8 
4.0 3.00 O57 6.7 
20.1 15.08 0.31 18.4 
42.4 31.81 0.49 63.0 
5.0 Sis) 0.49 5.8 
Nal fs) 8.85 122 al &) 
21.2 15.90 0.95 21.4 
25}.8) 17.48 0.85 38.4 
0.1 0.80 0.43 0.6 
0.1 0.80 0.22 0.3 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics Canada). 


Table 12. Regions and Divisions of Residence of Canadians in the United States in 1980 


(Population in thousands) 


Total population 


Year of immigration 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion 


100.0 


OFS 
0.65 
4.04 
3.98 
10.93 
37.41 
3.44 
205 
12.71 
22.80 
0.36 
0.18 


a 


Percent 
U.S.-born 


0.69 


0.28 
0.90 
0.80 
0.96 
0.29 
0.73 
0.57 
0.44 
0.96 
1.40 
BIE) 
0.66 


1959 and earlier 


1960 and later 


Regions and divisions April 1, Canadian Canadian 
1980,| Percent born| Percent] Percent born| Percent} Percent 
popula-| distribu-} popula-| distribu-| Canadian; popula-| distribu- | Canadian 
tion tion tion tion born tion tion born 

United States, 

total Meer tae 226,549 100.0 843.0 100.00 0.37 544.9 100.0 0.24 
NO©Rii EAS eee 49,136 21.69 274.8 32.60 0.56 196.6 36.08 0.40 
New England........ 12,349 5.45 171.4 20.33 1.39 129.2 28) 7) 1.05 
Middle Atlantic ...... 36,787 16.24 103.4 1220 0.28 67.4 1287 0.18 
NMIDWESi fee 58,868 25.98 156.3 18.54 0.27 106.2 19.49 0.18 
East N. Central...... 41,683 18.40 127.8 15.16 0.31 90.0 16.52 0.22 
West N. Central ..... 7 eke 7.59 28.5 3.38 Onli 16.2 2.97 0.09 
SOM alsas os kacee neue VOGUE 33.27 134.1 15.91 0.18 alee 13.07 0.09 
South Atlantic ....... 36,959 16.31 100.9 11.97 O.27 56.1 10.30 0.15 
East S. Central...... 14,667 6.47 9.0 1.07 0.06 4.3 0.79 0.03 
West S. Central. ..... 23,746 10.48 24.2 2.87 0.10 10.8 1.98 0.05 
WES ier aera, 43,173 19.06 277.8 32.95 0.64 170.9 31.36 0.40 
Mountalnmeeeeeee W,.2wve 5.02 42.9 5.09 0.38 23.9 4.39 0.21 
PAcitiCae ee eee 31,800 14.04 234.9 27.86 0.74 147.0 26.98 0.46 


Canadian 
born} Percent Percent 
popula-| distribu- | Canadian- 
tion tion born 
296.2 100.0 0.13 
78.2 26.40 0.16 
42.2 14.25 0.34 
36.0 1215 0.10 
50.1 16.91 0.09 
37.8 12.76 0.09 
128) Ab a\I5) 0.07 
62.9 21.24 0.08 
44.8 Ve 0.12 
4.7 1.59 0.03 
13.4 4.52 0.06 
105.0 35.45 0.24 
19.0 6.41 OMi7 
86.0 29.03 0.27 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and appendix table A-8. 
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Table 13. Naturalization Percentages of U.S.-Born Population in Canada and Canadian-Born Population in 


the United States, by Period of Immigration 


(Population in thousands) 


Canadian-born immigrants in the 
United States in 1980 


Period of immigration 


Naturalized 
citizens 


Naturalized 
Percent citizens Percent 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States and the 1981 census of Canada. 


Another way to view the regional distribution of 
migrants is to compare it to the distribution of the total 
population (figure 12). The percentage of Canadian- 
born migrants to the total population in each State of the 
United States varies markedly. While Canadians account 
for only .37 percent of the total U.S. population, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont all have more than 2.0 
percent of their populations born in Canada; Massachu- 
setts and Washington have over 1.0 percent born in 
Canada; and the States of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Florida, Nevada, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia, and Alaska have between 0.5 and 1.0 percent. 
At the other extreme, less than 0.1 percent of the 
population of the States of the deep South from Virginia 
through Louisiana is Canadian-born. 


Although the total population of Americans in Canada 
is 1.2 percent, the percentage reaches 3.0 percent in 
the Yukon and 2.2 percent in British Columbia (figure 
13). On the other hand, the percentage of Americans is 
less than 1.0 percent in Newfoundland, Quebec, and 
the Northwest Territories. 


Another aspect of the geographical distribution of the 
immigration flow is the location of residents in metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas. Almost 54 percent 
of Americans in Canada live in metropolitan areas. This 
percentage is hardly different from that of all Canadians 
living in metropolitan areas (56.1 percent). On the other 
hand, Canadians in the United States are more likely to 
live in metropolitan areas (83.1 percent) than is the total 
U.S. population (74.8 percent). 


NATURALIZATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


The ease with which Canadian and United States 
immigrants are assimilated is evident from the large 
population of naturalized U.S. citizens among Canadian- 
born immigrants and an even larger population of 
naturalized Canadian citizens among U.S.-born immi- 
grants. In both countries, more than 80 percent of the 
immigrants prior to 1960 have become naturalized 


citizens of the destination country (table 13). However, 
after 1960, there is a marked differential between the 
rates of naturalization in the two nations. Americans 
living in Canada in 1981 who immigrated in the 1960 to 
1964 period have a naturalization rate of 48.7 percent, 
while Canadians living in the United States in 1980 who 
immigrated in the same period have a rate of only 35.9 
percent. Similar results apply for later periods (39.5 vs. 
25.4 percent for 1965 to 1969 and 25.8 vs. 18.0 percent 
for 1970 to 1975). While the timing of the censuses 
gives an additional year for Canadian residents to 
achieve naturalized status, the major reasons for this 
differential are more likely to be found in different 
requirements for naturalization, a different relative impor- 
tance of marital and economic reasons for immigration, 
and other differences in the immigrants’ characteristics. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has explored the comparative demo- 
graphic characteristics of Americans in Canada in 1981 
and Canadians living in the United States in 1980. 
Historically, the heaviest flow of migrants has been from 
Canada to the United States, although the extent of 
the differential has lessened over time. Migrants appear 
to move during their early labor force years, with rela- 
tively few coming for retirement. The preponderance of 
females is evidence that a substantial proportion of the 
immigration may be for the reunification of families. The 
distribution of immigrants has changed over time with 
the flow of Canadians to the United States dispersing 
away from the northern tier of the United States while 
Americans to Canada have tended to concentrate 
even more in the two provinces of Ontario and British 
Columbia. 


The remainder of this report will further examine the 
social and economic differences between these two 
migrant stock populations. The next chapter examines 
the social differences in fertility, marital status, lan- 
guage, and education. 
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Chapter 5. The Social Characteristics of the Immigrant 


Populations in 1980-81 


This chapter examines the differences in selected 
social characteristics between Canadians enumerated 
by the 1980 U.S. census and Americans counted in the 
1981 Canadian census. These characteristics are mar- 
ital status, fertility (children ever born), educational level 
(or attainment), and language. For language, compre- 
hension of the official language (English in the United 
States) or one of the official languages (English or 
French in Canada) is of particular importance; however, 
home language (language spoken at home) is also of 
interest. Because comparison of the immigrant popula- 
tions with the total populations of the countries of origin 
and destination adds perspective, data are included for 
the total populations of Canada and the United States. 

Social characteristics vary greatly by age and sex, 
and the structures (age-sex compositions) of the two 
immigrant populations differ sharply from each other 
and from the structures of the two national populations. 
As a result, most of the social characteristics included 
here are shown by sex and/or age to indicate the extent 
to which differences in social characteristics among the 
two immigrant populations and two national populations 
are attributable to differences in population structure. 

It should be noted that the available tabulations 
provide information on social characteristics as of cen- 
sus dates rather than retrospective data. Thus, it is not 


known to what extent differences in social characteris- 
tics between the two immigrant populations and between 
immigrant and national populations reflect differences 
that existed prior to immigration or differences that 
occurred subsequently. 

The discussion in chapter 4 of data comparability 
between the Canadian and U.S. censuses, including the 
differences in census data and population coverage, 
applies also to the social characteristics examined in 
this chapter. Data on marital status, fertility, and home 
language are generally comparable, whereas those on 
educational level are not totally comparable. The perti- 
nent census questions are shown in appendix E. 


MARITAL STATUS 


The marital status of persons 15 years and over, by 
age and sex, for the two immigrant populations and the 
two national populations is shown in table 14. The two 
primary marital status categories are single (never mar- 
ried) and ever married. Ever married includes married 
(excluding separated), separated (legally married but 
not living with spouse due to marital discord), widowed, 
and divorced. 


Some of the differences in the marital status of 
persons 15 years and over reflect differences in age 


Table 14. Marital Status for Females in Selected Age Groups for the Two Immigrant and National 


Populations: 1980 and 1981 


(Percent) 


Population universe and age 


15 Years Old and Over 


AImenicansi mie amadaee nee seme eee 100.0 
Canada eee ne ee ee ae eee ee 100.0 
Canadians in the United States .............. 100.0 
WIniteCES tatGS ewan pre ese Pek tents ee sok: 100.0 


/NATEIICAITS TMMCARECE!.. . covcccccsgabaoneuanes 100.0 
Canadamareee ee ee ee eee eee ee 100.0 
Canadians in the United States .............. 100.0 
WINILTGGES (atC Smawernty wet ate tne Sten cy ae oe 100.0 


Amenicansin GC anadammen anneal: 100.0 
Canad ase eae rtte, ete eat, Sede Pa, 2 Hemi chee oe 100.0 
Canadians in the United States .............. 100.0 
Wnited States Mer tae ere oe on ere eee 100.0 


Source: Appendix table A-9. 


Divorced Widowed 
59.9 2.9 eV 18.1 
59.7 Bi oul 10.0 
58.9 1.6 6.8 20.5 
55e2 2.6 Hot 12.3 
5.8) DP 1.0 0.1 
46.1 1.9 0.8 0.1 
39.8 2.0 Sal 0.2 
41.7 2H 4.2 0.2 
83.0 4.4 6.7 iler/ 
81.9 4.0 5.8 2.2 
80.2 2.4 11.6 Pal 
76.9 3.9 ifthe 2.8 
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structure. In particular, the higher proportions ever 
married among Canadians in the United States than 
among Americans in Canada, and the higher propor- 
tions ever married among the two immigrant populations 
compared to the two national populations, reflect the 
differences in age structure discussed earlier. 

In contrast, the higher proportions of divorced and 
lower proportions of separated persons among Canadi- 
ans in the United States, as compared to Americans in 
Canada, are observable throughout the adult ages and 
are not attributable to differences in age structure. The 
proportions of divorced persons by age and sex among 
Canadians in the United States are quite similar to the 
proportions of divorced persons in the U.S. total popu- 
lation. These are about twice as high as the proportions 
of divorced persons in Canada’s total population. For 
Americans in Canada, the proportions of divorced per- 
sons, by age and sex, are generally between those of 
the two national populations but closer to the propor- 
tions found in Canada’s population. 

Perhaps the most striking difference in marital status 
between the two immigrant populations concerns females 
in the 20 to 24 age group; 59 percent of the American- 
born women living in Canada had married, compared to 
only 45 percent of the Canadian-born women living in 
the United States (and to 49 percent among the total 
populations of Canada and the United States). The high 
figure for the American-born women living in Canada is 
attributable entirely to immigrants in the 1975 to 1981 
period. These women represented one-third of the 
females 20 to 24 years old and among them 84 percent 
had married. The underlying cause of this high propor- 
tion married may well be the preference given the family 
reunification in the immigrant admission decision. 


COHORT FERTILITY 


Data on the cohort fertility of ever-married women 15 
years and over, by age, for the two immigrant popula- 
tions and the two national populations are shown in 


table 15. The table shows the proportion of childless 
women as well as the average number of children ever 
born to ever-married women and to ever-married moth- 
ers (those with one or more children ever born). 


The cohort fertility of ever-married American-born 
women aged 15 to 49 living in Canada and ever-married 
Canadian-born women living in the United States is 
similar and also comparable to the cohort fertility of the 
total populations in Canada and the United States. In 
both Canada and the United States, the annual total 
fertility rates peaked in the late 1950’s, dropped sharply 
during the 1960’s and early 1970’s, and since, have 
remained low at one-half or less of the peak levels of 
the post-World War Il “baby boom.” The decline has 
been more pronounced in Canada, which, in compari- 
son to the United States, had slightly higher fertility 
during the baby boom and has slightly lower fertility 
now. While the declines in annual fertility reflect, in part, 
changes in marital patterns and the timing of fertility, it is 
clear that the completed cohort fertility rates of ever- 
married women now in the young adult ages will be far 
below the rates for women 45 to 49 years old in 1980 or 
1981, who were born in the early 1930’s and were in 
their prime childbearing years during the peak of the 
baby boom. 


Ever-married women 50 years and over experienced 
most of their childbearing when annual fertility rates 
were higher in Canada than in the United States. For 
this age group, the cohort fertility of the Americans in 
Canada is higher than that for Canadians in the United 
States. This parallels the higher cohort fertility in Can- 
ada than in the United States in this age span. In 
contrast, the levels of cohort fertility (2.4) in these age 
groups for Canadian-born women in the United States 
are probably slightly lower than in the total population of 
the United States (2.7). Differences in age structure 
among ever-married women 50 years and over account 
for only a small portion of these differences in fertility. 


Table 15. Children Ever Born to Ever-Married Women, by Age, for the Two Immigrant Populations and the 


Two National Populations: 1980 and 1981 


Age Americans in 
Canada, 1981 


eva fers Leciees Vale Men'(c\ mere. 5. otacnc ham oe Sees oom o Hep ole 


SP TORTS! Valse mean ncie in, ra Wseae petite aan as can Om ene ae 
ZONMO 24 VOAlS Serer cicneani eye Seen eee ee ee 
ZOaO ZO V CANS pertre rein eur wees Te Arena ee ee ee area 
BOMO BA VOArS Meal tense aeeae crete Seer net tr pe a es ee 
35 :tOc3 OLY Cal's taeraerm rien saben toet et i ace ine ree ie Ace 
AO: (Oud 4 SVOANS Soe eet uci nee neces eee er a ae ar ea 
AD tO:49 VEalSitecden cas ticite eet meee tree hee ee eee ae ee 
50" vears and OVer merrier ex tee es eee ee ae wee cs 


Canadians in the 
United States, 


United States, 
1980 


Canada, 1981 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, Volume 1, Chapter D, Part 1, table 270, and special tabulations; and Statistics 
Canada, 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-906 (Volume 1 - National series, table 2), and special tabulations. 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


As noted earlier, data on educational level from the 
censuses of the United States and Canada are not 
totally comparable in concept. In addition, there are two 
differences in terminology that are noted here before 
discussing the differences in concept. The first is that 
secondary school in Canada corresponds to high school 
in the United States. The second is that, in general, 
colleges (including universities) in the United States 
provide academic education beyond the high school 
level whereas in Canada, colleges (e.g., community 
colleges, institutes of technology, and private trade and 
business schools) provide training in technical fields 
and trades beyond the secondary level while universi- 
ties provide academic education beyond the secondary 
level. 

The United States collected data in 1980 on ‘‘regu- 
lar’ schooling only (generally nursery school through 
college and excluding other training) and published data 
on educational attainment defined in terms of years of 
school completed at the elementary, high school, and 
college levels. Canada collected data in 1981 on aca- 
demic schooling (kindergarten through university), on 
other types of training (technical, trades, etc.), and on 
degrees (including certificates and diplomas). The pub- 
lished data on highest level of schooling combine 
information on these three categories. In brief, the U.S. 
data are limited in scope and are hierarchical while the 
Canadian data are much broader in scope and not 
totally hierarchical since it is not always apparent how 
academic education and other training should be ranked. ' 

Because of the differences in concept between the 
U.S. and Canadian data on detailed educational level, 
they are presented separately in appendix tables A-10 
and A-11. In these tables, each immigrant population is 
compared with the total population of the country of 
destination. The tables are limited to the population 25 
years and over because a substantial proportion (about 
one-quarter) of the persons 20 to 24 years old in each 
country were enrolled in school in 1980 or 1981. 

While the educational data collected in Canada and 
the United States are not totally comparable, they 
appear to be sufficiently similar to justify comparisons at 
certain educational levels: less than a secondary school 
diploma (not high school graduate); and greater than a 
university degree (4 years or more of college). Table 16 
and figures 14 and 15 permit a rough summary compar- 
ison of the differences in educational attainment in the 
two countries and comparisons of the two immigrant 
groups with the countries of origin and of destination. 


'For example, ranking the educational levels of a person with a 
secondary school diploma but no trade certificate and a person with a 
trade certificate but no secondary school diploma requires a decision 
about which person has a higher educational level. See Statistics 
Canada, 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 99-901, 1981 Census 
Dictionary, p. 49. 
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Table 16. Educational Attainment for Population 
25 Years Old and Over, by Sex, for the 
Two Immigrant and Two National Popu- 
lations: 1980 and 1981 


3 ; : Percent not Percent 
| : 
ele and national populations and high school university 

graduate degree’ 

MALES 
Americans in Canada................. Co 28.9 
Canada rarer errs cat den ees arene 44.5 We8) 
Canadians in the United States........ Sona 20.5 
UnitedsStatesmer ase ee nei eee: Boni 20.1 
FEMALES 
Americans in Canada................. 39.8 18.8 
Canada kere tenes ee pea 50.2 AO, 
Canadians in the United States........ 38.0 10.3 
UnitediStatesmemecatars. war meen wear an 34.2 12.8 
a a ar ll a i 


'For the United States, this group is approximated by persons 
with 4 years or more of college. 


Source: Appendix tables A-10 and A-11. 


Figure 14. 

Educational Attainment for Males 25 Years 
Old and Over, by Sex, for the Two Immigrant 
and Two National Populations: 1980 and 1981 


ae University degree (1) 
__J| High school graduate without university degree 
ae Not high school graduate 


Americans in 
Canada 


Canadians in the 
United States 


United States 


0 20 40 60 80 100 


Percent 
Source: Tables A-10 and A-11. 


The first factor to be noticed is that the formal 
education level in the United States is higher than in 
Canada. For each sex, there are fewer people with less 
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Figure 15. 

Educational Attainment for Females 

25 Years Old and Over for the Two Immigrant 
and Two National Populations: 

1980 and 1981 


Ez) University degree (1) 
|__| High school graduate without university degree 
Ee) Not high school graduate 


Americans in 
Canada 


Canadians in the 
United States 


United States 


0 20 40 60 80 100 
Percent 
Source: Tables A-10 and A-11. 


than a high school diploma and more people with a 
university degree in the United States than in Canada. 
Where do immigrants fall in relation to these two 
national groups? 

For persons with university degrees, the pattern is 
clear. Immigrants have a much higher percentage with 
university degrees than does the population of the 
country of origin. For example, 20.5 percent of male 
Canadians in the United States have a university degree 
while only 12.3 percent of the Canadian population 
does. Similarly, 28.9 percent of Americans in Canada 
have a university degree while only 20.1 percent of the 
total U.S. population does. Since the two national 
populations are so dissimilar, the results differ when we 
compare the educational status of immigrants and of 
the destination population. Americans in Canada have a 
much higher proportion with university degrees than do 
Canadians. However, Canadians in the United States 
have roughly the same levels of educational attainment 
as does the total U.S. population. 


The appearance of a slightly lower educational level 
of female Canadians in the United States is attributable 
to its older age structure and to the lower educational 
level of the elderly in general. Within each of the five age 
groups shown in table A-10 (25 to 34 to 65+), the 


educational level of female Canadians in the United 
States was not lower than that of the U.S. female 
population. For males, Canadians in the United States 
had higher educational levels than the U.S. population. 

There is a more complex pattern at the lower end of 
the educational spectrum. Male Canadians in the United 
States and females in both immigrant flows have lower 
percentages with less than a high school diploma than 
does the origin population. While this finding is consis- 
tent with the pattern in the higher educational catego- 
ries, the pattern for male Americans in Canada is not. 

Again, age seems to be the confounding factor. 
Comparisons of male Americans in Canada in table 
A-11 with all U.S. males in table A-10 shows that for 
ages under 55, the immigrant population shows the 
same patterns as do the other three immigrant groups 
(a lower percentage with less than a high school 
diploma among immigrants than among the origin pop- 
ulation). It is only for the lowest age group (most of 
whom immigrated to Canada over 30 years ago) that the 
anomaly still arises. 

The general pattern thus remains. Immigrants have a 
substantially higher education level than persons remain- 
ing in their country of origin. Since the U.S. educational 
level is higher than the Canadian level to start with, 
Americans in Canada have a higher level of educational 
attainment than Canadians as well as a higher level of 
educational attainment than Canadians in the United 
States. 


LANGUAGE 


Data on home language and ability to speak English 
were tabulated for the population 5 years and over in the 
1980 census of the United States. Out of 836,000 
Canadians 5 years and over in the United States, 79 
percent spoke English at home and an additional 19 
percent (who spoke another language at home) were 
reported to speak English “very well” or “well.’’ Thus, 
only 2 percent were reported to speak English “not 
well” or ‘“‘not at all.”” Similar results were obtained for the 
total U.S. population 5 years and over: the proportion 
speaking a language other than English at home and 
whose ability to speak English was reported as “not 
well” or “not at all’ was also 2 percent.@ 

The 1981 census of Canada collected data on home 
language and ability to conduct a conversation in English 
and/or French. For infants who have not yet learned 
how to speak, the language spoken most often within 
the home was to be reported. For the 312,000 Ameri- 
cans in Canada, 90 percent spoke English, 8 percent 
spoke French, and 2 percent spoke another language. 
Of this last group, the vast majority also spoke English 


°U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Volume |, 
Chapter C, Part 1, table 99, and special tabulations. 
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and/or French with the result that only 0.1 percent of the 
Americans in Canada were unable to conduct a conver- 
sation in English and/or French. The proportion of the 
total population of Canada unable to conduct a conver- 
sation in English and/or French was 1 percent.3 

Not surprisingly, the data on language show that the 
Canadians in the United States and the Americans in 
Canada face little difficulty in communicating in the 
Official language (or one of the official languages) of 
their adopted countries. Thus, with regard to language, 
which is an important factor in the assimilation of 
immigrants, these two immigrant populations have an 
advantage over many of the other immigrant stocks in 
both countries. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has examined the population structures 
and selected social characteristics of the American- 
born and Canadian-born populations enumerated by the 


“The 312,000 figure for the Americans in Canada includes 10,000 
persons born outside Canada who were Canadian citizens by birth. 
These persons were not included in the special tabulations used in 
preparing the tables in this chapter. Statistics Canada, 1981 Census of 
Canada, Catalogue 92-910 (Volume | National series), Table |, and 
) Catalogue 92-913 (Volume | - National series), tables 3, 6A, and 6B. 


1981 Canadian and 1980 U.S. censuses, respectively. 
Corresponding data on the social characteristics of the 
total population of Canada and the United States were 
included for perspective. Canadians in the United States 
have an older age distribution and lower sex ratio than 
Americans in Canada, and both immigrant populations 
are older and have lower sex ratios than the two 
national populations. The major differences in marital 
status between the two immigrant populations are attrib- 
utable to differences in their age structures. The cohort 
fertility of the two immigrant populations is similar for 
ever-married women under age 50 but higher at older 
ages among American-born women living in Canada. 
Apart from the effects of differences in age structure, 
the educational level of Canadians in the United States 
is slightly higher than that of the total U.S. population, 
while the educational level of Americans in Canada is 
higher than that of the total Canadian population. The 
educational levels of the two immigrant populations 
appear to be roughly equal with a higher proportion 
having secondary school diplomas among Canadians in 
the United States and a higher proportion having uni- 
versity degrees among the Americans in Canada. Not 
Surprisingly, language is not a problem for the two 
immigrant populations: nearly all the Canadians in the 
United States speak English, and nearly all the Ameri- 
cans in Canada speak English or French. 
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Chapter 6. Labor Force Characteristics 


This chapter focuses on the labor force characteristics 
of Americans in Canada and Canadians in the United 
States by examining the degree to which immigrants 
participate in the labor force and the structure of their 
yearly work patterns. In chapter 7, employment is further 
analyzed in terms of the occupations and industries in 
which persons are engaged as well as class of worker 
Status (whether persons worked for wages and salaries, 
were self-employed, or were unpaid family workers). 


The economic questions which were asked in the 
1980 census of the United States and the 1981 Census 
of Canada are presented in appendix E. The similarity in 
question wording and structure supports the fact that 
the two censuses have the same basic approach to 
obtaining economic information. Those differences which 
do exist are mainly due to definitional disparities in labor 
force concepts. 


) LABOR FORCE CONCEPTS 


The labor force concepts utilized in the two censuses 
are basically the same. In each case, the labor force 
comprises those persons who are employed or unem- 
ployed. The employed are those persons who either 
worked during the week before census or were absent 
from their job for such reasons as vacation, illness, etc. 
The unemployed for the most part consist of persons 
who looked for work in the 4 weeks prior to census and 
were available to start work plus those who were on 
layoff from a job to which they expected to return. The 
remainder of the working age (16 years and over) 
population is classified as not in labor force. 


The census definitions of the “employed,” the “‘unem- 
ployed,” and the “‘not in the labor force” concepts for 
Canada and the United States are contained in appen- 
dix C. Though the concepts are similar, there are some 
definitional differences which must be considered. The 
U.S. universe includes all persons 16 years and over. 
For the purpose of this study, this universe has been 
adopted for the Canadian data as well, even though the 
Canadian definitions are normally based on the non- 
inmate population 15 years and over. The definitions of 

the employed differ in that the American definition 
De xciudes unpaid family workers who worked less than 
15 hours in the reference week. These persons are 
placed in the “not in the labor force” category in the 
U.S. census but remain in the employed category in the 


Canadian census. The Canadian census includes in the 
unemployed category persons who are not employed 
but have a job starting within 4 weeks of census day. 
The American census does not ask respondents if they 
have a ‘‘new job to start.” In addition to these differ- 
ences, there are differences in the editing process used 
to arrive at the final labor force classifications. The 
effects of these discrepancies on broad labor force 
concepts are considered to be minimal, though smaller 
categories such as unpaid family workers may be sig- 
nificantly affected. 


LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 


Table 17 shows the classification of the immigrant 
and national populations by labor force activity. The 
number of Canadians 16 years and over in the United 
States was more than three times the number of 
Americans in Canada. A comparison of participation 
rates (the ratio of the labor force to the population 16 
years and over) reveals that Americans in Canada have 
higher rates than Canadians in the United States, 70.0 
versus 65.6 percent for males and 43.2 versus 39.6 
percent for females. The employment/population ratios 
were also higher for Americans in Canada, particularly 
for males where the difference was 66.6 percent com- 
pared to 62.5 percent for Canadians in the United 
States. The participation rates of the immigrant popula- 
tions were well below those for the total populations of 
each country. 


Data on unemployment (the ratio of the unemployed 
to the labor force) have been included to complete the 
labor force picture. While the male unemployment rates 
for Canadians in the United States and Americans in 
Canada compare very closely, they were lower than the 
rates for the total male population in each country. The 
unemployment rate of 8.1 percent for U.S.-born females 
in Canada is higher than the 4.6 percent rate for 
Canadian-born females in the United States but is not 
appreciably different from the unemployment rate reported 
for all females in Canada. 


PARTICIPATION RATES BY AGE 


Participation rates by age and sex show similar 
patterns for Americans in Canada and for Canadians in 
the United States (table 18). Males follow the standard 
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Table 17. Labor Force Activity for Population 16 Years Old and Over for the Immigrant and National Popu- 
lations, by Sex: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 


Labor force activity and sex 


LaborfOrcexesstcs tc en oie ee er eaon te eee rr aaee 
Employed scan poste tak deicniatas evs oe eee eee 
Unemployed az acccceiwi were peony oieie oeelarsinstonuseiersera cre 


Notinrthesvlabormforce seer e eee eee eer eee ee 


WinemiployvMENtrale jens cence sew taser tonto aes eraen here ee 
Participation rate: nemesis qa eeban ere a eer ocerct 
Employment/population ratio 


Females Va cere oC ACH he eae ere Ea ean ees 


Ab On TOES: 2B oa cece eye eee eRe ER eT ot ese 
Employed": lian retical see eee ee ie ae 
Wineim ployed eee, Aas we haere st anor eee eet tren 


Notun thelabortorce sec sene oes ee ae eee eee 
Wnemploymentivatetemcmeesommneeatar teen eee eater 
Participation! fate s.tec cee hoe cnsrecsn eco c ee eee eich ee oe rare 
Employment/population ratio 


"Includes Armed Forces. 


Immigrant population 


Canadians in the 
United States 


National population i 


Americans in 
Canada 


United States, 
Canada, 1981 1980 


323,977 113,085 9,035,885 81,732,090 
212,621 T/8) 205 7,120,035 61,416,203 
202,429 55295 6,662,305 57,494,405 
10,192 3,910 457,735 3,921,798 
111,356 33,880 1,915,850 20,315,887 
4.8 4.9 6.4 6.4 

65.6 70.0 78.8 Ton 
62.5 66.6 13.7 70.3 
471,911 148,650 9,395,045 89,482,168 
186,860 64,190 4,871,040 44,668,465 
178,185 59,025 4,450,605 41,779,801 
8,675 370 420,435 2,888,664 
285,051 84,460 4,524,005 44,813,703 
4.6 8.1 8.6 6.5 

39.6 43.2 51.8 49.9 
37.8 SS) 47.4 46.7 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada); U.S. Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, Detailed Population Characteristics, (PC80-1-D1-A). 


Table 18. Labor Force Participation Rates for the Population 16 Years Old and Over, by Age, Sex, and ( 
Country of Birth: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 


Females 


Age group 


1G RORZARV OOS oh or ee trcrcten ropes year per ey ene Rare eac aoe eae 
25 ilOK34 VC als ya araarron tener ee race ee ce a eae ae 
SO 1O;4 4 VCANS rere nee teint ae eT nor eee ene 
AB tOM DAV SAIS aa cecrete tester srs re eater eee SCR oe yer a 
HONtOrG4 Vears ere. wee le osteo ee eee 
65 VEarSrand (OVEN Aavt are ere eer mec eee ae on eee ee 


Canadians in the 
United States 


Americans in 
Canada 


Canadians in the 
United States 


Americans in 
Canada 


92.4 65.7 
96.0 67.1 
93.0 Sal 

37.3 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). 


patterns of increasing rates up to the 35 to 44 age group 
before declining in older ages. For women, the overall 
higher participation rate for Americans in Canada is due 
to the higher rates found for those aged 25 to 34 and 35 
to 44 years, as these are the only age groups for which 
the rates of Americans in Canada exceed those of 
Canadians in the United States. 


Since there are significant differences in how the 
immigrant populations are distributed by age, it is pref- 
erable to compare participation rates which have been 
adjusted by age (rates which have the effect of age 
removed) in order to gain a more realistic comparison of 
the total rates. Actual and age-adjusted participation 
rates are presented in table 19. Age-adjusted rates were 


calculated using the age distribution of the Canadian 
(national) population as the standard for each sex 
group. The U.S. national rates have also been adjusted. 
Though the age distribution of Americans and Canadi- 
ans are similar, there is a greater percentage of Amer- 
icans in the 65 and over category—a factor which tends 
to lower overall participation rates. Standardization by 
age had the effect of narrowing the gap between the 
participation rates of the two immigrant populations. In 
fact, the age-adjusted participation rates of Americans 
in Canada are quite similar to those of Canadians in the 2D) 
United States for both sex groups. The age-adjusted 
rates for the immigrant populations are also quite similar 
to the national rates of Canada and the United States. 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND PERIOD 
OF IMMIGRATION 


In chapter 4, the study examined the composition of 
the immigrant populations by period of immigration. In 
this chapter, the analysis is extended to a comparison of 
participation rates between Canadians in the United 
States and Americans in Canada by period of immigra- 
tion. The last two columns of table 20 contain rates 
which have been adjusted to remove the effect of 
inequalities in age distribution. A standard age distribu- 
tion has been applied not only to both immigrant popu- 
lations but also to each period of immigration. In this 
study, the age distribution of the Canadian population 
16 years old and over was used as the standard with 
each sex grouping being treated separately. 


After standardization, participation rates among the 
periods of immigration show a general tendency for 
rates to decrease as the length of residency in the host 
country decreases. For Canadians in the United States, 
marked decreases are observed for those immigrating 
after the 1965 to 1969 period. U.S.-born females in 
Canada show a noticeably lower participation rate for 
the most recent immigration period. These findings 
coincide with the tightening of immigration regulations in 
the United States and Canada, which place an increased 
emphasis on the reunification of families. 

While the overall participation rate for Americans in 
Canada is similar to the rate for Canadians in the United 
States, there are significant variations for females who 
immigrated between 1970 and 1974 and for males and 


Table 19. Comparison of Labor Force Participation Rates (Actual and Age-Adjusted) for the Two 
Immigrant and National Populations, by Sex: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 


Participation rates and sex 


Immigrant population 


Canadians in the 
United States 


National population 


Americans in 
Canada United States Canada 
65.6 70.0 15 78.8 
aoa 79.2 76.4 78.8 
39.6 43.2 49.9 51.8 
Silko 52.0 51.6 51.8 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 Census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada); U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Detailed Population Characteristics (PC80-1-D1-A). 


Table 20. Comparison of Labor Force Participation Rates (Actual and Standardized by Age) for the 
Population 16 Years and Over for Canadians in the United States and Americans in Canada, 


by Period of Immigration and Sex 


Canadians in the Americans in Canadians in the 
United States Canada United States 


Period of immigration 


ESOUTESEX CS ere eerie tae eee cee tain Beata cya 


Beforenl OGO marry re ner rs eee ce nee ener car ey 
HO GOR Om OG Ager rere eine ke PG Don neN a Be tbe ee cree ee 
9G 5. tOml OG Oem tcs cers artes rece Move eae eects 
TE Age ter EWES Seas Sots Gee secre ee ea eco eS capone 
1S ZOtOml OSO(Bil) ea cence cai tests ecqutee i ae eeeaeie er ath 


Boforen OG OR recreates cere carseat cee eee oe 
HOGORG SOG 4 tee ce re eee eee eer ec Speed ee arena 
9G 5atO ml OOO Bee ee eee crews icra re ee ete fos oe eicuaree ewer 
THEA) rel ewe G aia OS Aras aN Rees bern Rear inch phe one teers 
TYAS Woy TKCEeTOl CHW hs Siic.09.0 eon pore ar SUIS anee aoe aga 


TEC ITVALLC S eect Re ee ere ir for cle I A ea 


Betoren| OO genes ois tare er tent ee rakes cette ene 
TOGO OG OCGA eee ec oes ence ee ane 
LOG SEO OG O ee eee tee nee crtare wecterecoh ues Macey ates mentee crane 
THEWAON Coy ANE VO: ) oe, < coih 6 Seema own Bis DeLee oem cickeno cas 
1:9 7.511021 980(81)) seremmeneicrs seater ce atm ent geeeners 


Standardized 


Americans in 


Canada 
50.2 64.1 
42.5 68.3 
72.2 68.5 
69.9 67.2 
63.3 66.8 
57.2 59.3 
65.6 79.2 
57.8 83.1 
85.5 83.4 
83.7 79.8 
80.4 78.6 
69.9 76.5 
39.6 52.0 
32.8 55.9 
61.3 56.8 
59.5 55.3 
50.9 56.1 
45.8 45.1 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 


Canada). 
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females who immigrated between 1975 and 1980/81). 
For these periods, the Americans in Canada have much 
higher rates than Canadians in the United States. Since 
participation rates tend to increase with the length of 
residency in the host country, the lower participation 
rate for Canadians who immigrated to the United States 
during 1975 to 1980 could in part be due to the 
difference in dates of the censuses. Americans who 
immigrated to Canada between 1975 and 1981 could 
have had as much as 14 months longer to adjust to their 
new environment. 

Females who immigrated between 1970 and 1974 
show almost a 10-percentage point difference in age 
standardized participation rates (56.1 percent for Cana- 
dians in the United States versus 46.2 percent for 
Americans in Canada). Table 21 presents the actual 
participation rates by age group for the period of immi- 
gration 1970 to 1974 for females, as well as the labor 
force and population counts on which these rates are 
based. 

The participation rates for female Canadians in the 
United States who immigrated in 1970 to 1974 are lower 
than those of the female Americans in Canada for every 
age group except 16- to 24-year-olds. The major con- 
tributors to the disparity in participation rates between 
the two immigrant populations are females 25 to 44 
years of age, as this age group accounts for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the respective immigrant popula- 
tions. Though females 65 years old and over represent 
a relatively small proportion of the population, the 
difference in participation rates for the two immigrant 
groups is extraordinary, 32.1 percent for Americans in 
Canada versus 8.0 percent for Canadians in the United 
States. 


WORK ACTIVITY—WEEKS WORKED IN 
REFERENCE YEAR 


In the previous section, labor force activity was 
examined by comparing participation in the labor force 
based on data reported for the week prior to the census. 
A different perspective on work activity can be obtained 
by considering the length of time, in weeks, respondents 
worked during the reference year, the reference year 
being the calendar year preceding the taking of the 
census. In the United States, the reference year was 
1979, and in Canada it was 1980. In both censuses, 
respondents were to include any week in which they did 
any work at all for pay or profit (including paid vacation 
and sick leave) or worked without pay on a family farm 
or in a family business. Persons who worked 50 to 52 
weeks full time were termed year-round, full-time work- 
ers in the American census, full time meaning the 
respondent usually worked 35 hours or more per week. 
In Canada, a similar concept, full-year, full-time workers, 
was utilized. This category consisted of persons who 


indicated that they worked 49 to 52 weeks, full time. Full 
time did not relate to a specific number of hours usually 
worked. Respondents were asked to indicate if most of 
their weeks worked were full or part time. In this study, 
in order to obtain a comparable base, the 50 to 52 
weeks category has been used to analyze both cen- 
suses. 

The percent distribution of weeks worked in the 
reference year is presented in table 22 for the immigrant 
and national populations. There is a striking similarity 
between the weeks distribution of the immigrant popu- 
lations and their corresponding country of residence. 


The immigrant working populations differed substan- 
tially from each other. Canadians in the United States 
were more likely to have worked 50 or more weeks a 
year than were Americans in Canada. The same com- 
parison holds for the total working populations of the 
two countries. However, it is possible that the differing 
age distributions for the two immigrant groups were 
partly responsible for the discrepancies in weeks worked. 
The 16- to 24-year age group likely contains a large 
proportion of students who would have been in school 
for more than half the reference year. Consequently, the 
relatively larger percentage of 16- to 24-year-olds among 


Table 21. Labor Force Activity for Females 16 
Years Old and Over, by Age Group, for 
Canadians in the United States and 
Americans in Canada Who Immigrated 
During 1970 to 1974 


Canadians 
in the 


Labor force activity and age tinted |HeAmencane 


States in Canada 


Females sea2 aes ot Guana eae ees 19,332 21,690 
1G) tov 24° VearSinae. oe een eevee 3,616 4,025 
Z25:tO SAV OAIS Ae eects 7,599 9,920 
S5nOL4 42 CALS eee rennin ier 33/791 4,395 
45:10 54° years << eset tonnes 1,831 1,455 
55: to'G64; years meer ee ene WUS} 970 
6Gbivea;rsvandiOvelne seer 1,182 920 

LAD OM fOlC Cree rierteciie rere erenerer eer 9,830 1135425 
UGstOr24 Years eee eps een eerteee 2,167 2,395 
25°10:34) YEarSinena noeerec meee eras 4,003 6,285 
35 to'44 years wrasse a eee ate: 2,180 3,180 
45'1o" 54) Vearsm naar eae orice 966 885 
59) tO 64: VCalSimmeerede ieee rereerate erect: 419 SWAS 
651 yea;s) and OVCiaeaeeee iene ee 95 295 

Panticipatlonirates meeaee itera 50.9 61.9 
1G tOs24°VearSzis mse esate ee mene 59:9 59.5 
25 10134 VCalS cae ree eee ce S277, 63.4 
35:10 44 VCarSsnsreaise sors ier teen if 8) 72.4 
4510.54 Years on ere 52.8 60.8 
550164 years: eae setae eee eee 31.9 38.7 
G5svears andiOvelaeemeeta tt renee 8.0 32.1 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United 
States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada 
(Statistics Canada). 
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Table 22. Percent Distribution for the Population 16 Years and Over Who Worked in the Year Prior to the 
Census, by Weeks Worked and Sex, for the Immigrant and National Populations: Canada, 1981 


and the United States, 1980 


ee el 


Weeks worked and sex 


Canadians in the 
United States 


i 


Males are crate Be eer Ne nh rca erncr ese 

TOR OmW CCK Sits con ciattetesnset ns Ie che Ne Rea nee Maine ethe ok abate 
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Es ORLORS 25 WC CK See een aera eee oe Meee eer Weg bo a 
Wierdexe] vill Witnes, SIO) WO) SA WIENS. coc case secncgeauceouse 


FEC ital Sraeeeere ier tata tee acc eteewt orl ie Le MEPs aren Ried icra cet 
LORE OBW EEK SHRM ete ik. ice sta ic eRe MN yinicece eens 
Pim ORS OLW COCKS ae sree eis kool sa Reman Shee 
A Om ORAS EW CCK Sates tart. pate anoles heed eee nh ieee Moen etme aehecs 
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Immigrant population National population 
Americans in 

Canada United States Canada 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Wes) 170) 14.1 nies) 
6.4 eth Cn 8.4 
12.9 loa Wi 16.3 
67.4 59.6 66.5 58.1 
63.0 56.4 62.5 SS 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
21.9 29.0 23.8 BU 
9.7 10.8 10.7 9.8 
14.9 16.4 A 16.1 
5\8)-'5) 43.7 50.9 46.9 
42.0 34.9 Aa Pa 38.1 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Detailed Population Characteristics bulletin (PC80-1-D1-A). 


Table 23. Percent Distribution of the Population 16 Years and Over Who Worked 50 or more Weeks in the 
Year Prior to the Census, By Country of Birth, Period of Immigration, and Sex: Canada, 1981 and 


the United States, 1980 


i 


Males Females 

eo emenigraion Canadians in the Americans in Canadians in the Americans in 
United States Canada United States Canada 

Bene TOK ni ee Se ne Pe err ata eee Te ee OnK 64.3 58.2 Bilie4, 
VEO Woy TTS a Be eee ca ee en Ce eee 65m 48.6 50.9 39.3 
OG Sa Om OOO we eye, ee ee eee oe ee Peer 65.3 55.9 49.3 42.9 
sO AOC Ci 774 Pmepre mean green MO eek as OS erect h Mic ein tient ak Leo oa 66.3 59.2 46.3 ADS 
DSHS {Os TOAOCHI ba eee each ein 2 elon na naaee aege pcenre ees Stare SZ 59.3 36.4 B45 
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Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 


Canada). 


Americans in Canada could produce a lower number of 
weeks worked. However, since the two national popu- 
lations also differ in a similar manner as those of the 
immigrant populations, economic conditions within Can- 
ada and the United States are the more likely cause of 
the different work patterns. Generally, Canadians engage 
in seasonal employment to a greater extent than do 
Americans. 


WEEKS WORKED AND PERIOD OF 
IMMIGRATION 


The tendency for Canadians in the United States to 
have a greater proportion of their population in the 
full-year category than do Americans in Canada can be 
further examined by considering period of immigration 
(figure 16 and table 23). For immigrants who arrived in 
their country of destination prior to 1975 especially 
those who arrived during the 1960’s, Canadians in the 
United States have a higher proportion in the 50- to 


52-weeks category than do Americans in Canada. How- 
ever, for those who immigrated in the most recent 
period, there are smaller differences between the two 
immigrant groups. 

The percentage distributions of weeks worked for the 
categories 1 to 26 weeks and 50 to 52 weeks are 
displayed graphically in figure 16. A clear pattern emerges 
for the female Canadians in the United States. Even 
though their concentration in the 50- to 52-weeks 
category is consistently greater than that of female 
Americans in Canada, representation in this category 
steadily declines in magnitude as the period of immigra- 
tion has become more recent. At the same time, there is 
a corresponding increase in the proportion of population 
in the 1- to 26-weeks category. 

For Canadian males in the United States, the per- 
centage of the population in both the 1- to 26-weeks 
and 50- to 52-weeks categories remained relatively 
constant from 1960 through 1974. For those who immi- 
grated in the 1975 to 1979 period, there was a decrease 
in concentration in the 50- to 52-weeks category and an 
increase in the 1- to 26-weeks group. 
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Figure 16. 


Percentage Distribution of Weeks Worked By Period of Immigration 
(Male/Female Immigrants 16 Years and Over Who Worked in Reference Year) 


Canadians in the United States 
Percent 


27-49 
Male 


Mt 1-26 Ml 49 HU 52 


Female 


[a seu] Before 1960 
[___] 1960-1964 
[55 1965-1969 
Ga 1970-1974 
(ES) 1975-1979(80) 


Americans ia Canada 


1 -26 27-49 


Male 


l ll 1-26 27-49 50-52 


Female 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States and the 1981 census of Canada. 


SUMMARY 


Americans in Canada participate in the labor force to 
a slightly greater extent than do Canadians in the United 
States. This fact is in part due to the older-age groups of 
the Canadian population in the United States. When 
adjustments are made for differences in age distribu- 
tion, the disparities in the participation rates are reduced 
significantly. An examination of participation rates by 
period of immigration reveals a similarity in pattern for 
both immigrant populations. The rates tend to be higher 
as the length of time in the recipient country increases. 
One possible explanation for this occurrence may be 
return migration or immigration to a third country on the 
part of immigrants who were unsuccessful in settling 
into their new environment. 

Canadian immigrants in the United States show a 
significant decrease in participation rate between the 
immigration periods 1965 to 1969 and 1970 to 1974. A 
similar decrease is noted for Americans in Canada 
between 1970 to 1974 and 1975 to 1981. These find- 
ings coincide with the introduction of tighter immigration 
policies and an increased emphasis on reunification of 
families in Canada and the United States. The age- 
adjusted participation rates showed the greatest varia- 
tion between the populations for those who immigrated 
in 1975 to 1980/81 as well as females who immigrated 


during the 1970 to 1974 period. For the former period, 
the difference of 14 months between the taking of the 
censuses resulted in a longer adjustment period for 
Americans in Canada. A detailed look at females who 
immigrated during 1970 to 1974 reveals that Americans 
in Canada had much higher participation rates than 
Canadians in the United States for every age group 
except the 16- to 24-year-olds. This immigration period 
is also unique in that it is the only period in which 
Americans entering Canada outnumber Canadians enter- 
ing the United States. 


The distributions of the immigrant populations by 
weeks worked in the reference year differ significantly. 
The Canadian-born immigrants in the United States 
have a heavier concentration of their population in the 
full-year category, 50 to 52 weeks, than do their coun- 
terparts in Canada. The reverse is true for the 1- to 
26-week grouping, where Americans in Canada have 
the larger percentage. 


When the data are viewed by period of immigration, 
these patterns in weeks worked are repeated for all 
periods with the exception of the most recent immi- 
grants. For this period (1975 to 1980/81) the distribu- 
tions by weeks for females are virtually the same, while 
for males, the pattern exhibited is in direct contrast to 
that of persons immigrating during earlier periods. 


( 
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Chapter 7. Employment Characteristics 


The employment characteristics of the general pop- 
ulation of Canada and the United States (occupation, 
industry, and class of worker) adjust to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. Employment characteristics measured 
within a census reflect one point in this balance of the 
supply and demand of labor. Census data on the 
employment characteristics of the immigrant popula- 
tions of both countries, however, are influenced by 
additional factors such as immigration policy, skill short- 
ages, employment benefits and their evolution over 
time. Further, when a study such as this one centers on 
a particular group of immigrants, the employment char- 
acteristics can be linked to specific conditions, and 
sometime events, in both countries. 

To examine the movement of labor between Canada 
and the United States can be quite an undertaking. 
From an economic point of view, these two countries 
have many similarities. High levels of technology, well- 
educated populations, and high income levels have 
allowed the development of strong service sectors. 
Canada and the United States have always had impor- 
tant economic exchanges through imports and exports 
and through extensive business and banking networks. 
In the past, the two countries have used immigration to 
resolve serious labor shortages in some areas. In 
addition, human factors such as family reunion, political 
and social environment, and job or career prospects 
may have played an important role in decisions to 
migrate, but these factors can only be inferred from the 
data available. 

This chapter describes the comparative employment 
characteristics of Canadians in the United States and 
Americans in Canada. The chapter has three sections: 
occupation, industry, and class of worker. 

Before proceeding to the descriptive analysis, some 
warnings to the reader are essential. Although the 
results presented in this study are based on similar 
census surveys, the employment characteristics data 
are affected by several differences in the methods and 
procedures of each census. Three major points must be 
remembered. 

First, the reader should keep in mind the gap between 
the two periods of reference (April 1, 1980, for the U.S. 
census! and June 3, 1981, for the Canadian census). 


"In fact, the U.S. week has a ‘“‘floating character’ in that it is 
whatever week is immediately prior to the week the questionnaire is 
completed. 


Since the employment characteristics of both immigrant 
populations are dependent on current economic condi- 
tions, the direct comparison of these variables will 
necessarily be affected by some consequences of the 
differing reference periods (if only by seasonal factors). 

Second, in order to make occupation and industry 
data comparable, the Canadian data were adjusted (see 
appendix D). These adjustments are basically reassign- 
ments of the unit codes. Reassignments of groups, 
even if they comprise only a relatively small number of 
titles or establishments, are an imperfect method of 
adjustment. Ideally, industry and occupation information 
from the two censuses should be recoded using a 
common system of classification. However, this method 
of adjustment was unrealistic within the framework of 
this project and, therefore, was not used. The classifi- 
cation differences were reduced, but they still constitute 
a source of unaccountable gaps in the data. 

Third, one must remember that the period of immi- 
gration is measured at one fixed time (the census date). 
It is, therefore, indicative of the sum of the events rather 
than of the total history of the movement of labor 
between the two countries. 

The 1981 census of Canada indicates that 134,000 
U.S.-born immigrants were part of the employed civilian 
labor force in Canada. In comparison, almost 377,000 
Canadian-born immigrants were counted in the employed 
civilian labor force in the 1980 U.S. census’. For Can- 
ada, this is a significant deficit in number of almost three 
times that of the U.S. contribution to the Canadian labor 
force. The size of each country’s contribution is, how- 
ever, only one side of the equation. This contribution 
should also be qualified by examining the industries and 
occupations which benefited. 


OCCUPATION 


For both censuses, occupation is defined as the kind 
of work done by an individual according to his/her main 
activities or duties (see appendix E for the wording of 
the occupation questions used in both censuses). Table 
24 presents the percentage distributions of the employed 
labor force by occupation for the two immigrant groups 
and the two national populations. 


“See appendix C for definitions. 
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Table 24. Percent Distribution of the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Occupation and Country of Birth: 
Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 


Occupation 


EEE EE aaa 


AlROCCUPALIONSetenerre ere err ec nee 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ..... 
arOLeSSIOMAlESDEClally meri rea ate ere 


Administrative support including clerical....... 
SEMICON aks eduaeiaicta SAR AVS Noten 
PEMMMNG), WOKING, Cle) WMI) oc cc5ccaccvs coe 
Precision, production, craft, and repair ........ 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 
Transportation and material moving........... 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers ....... 


Americans in Total United Canadians in the 

Total Canada Canada States United States 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
9.2 12.0 10.4 tes 
19.8 26.1 128) 16.2 
2.6 2.8 3 3.0 
8.8 9.0 10.0 11.9 
19.1 16.3 V7.8! liven 
10.9 9.1 12.9 ie 
5.8} 6.8} 2.9 il) 
14.6 9.4 12.9 12.6 
8.0 4.2 9.3 6.9 
4.8 32 4.5 2.8 
834i 2. 45 DIs) 


Source: Appendix table A-12. 


Table 25. Percent Distribution of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by 
Occupation and Sex: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 


Occupation 


AllFOCCUPAUIONSSannenee Ee Cee eee 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .. . 
PONS HOME] SOC. occ ac esucconssaueces 
Technicians and related support ........... 
SalleSix mace ee era eer ene as 
Administrative support including clerical..... 
DEIVICE i Sheen Mae gly Seg ee Lae ae Rea ae SES 
Farming, forestry and fishing............... 
Precision, production, craft, and repair...... 
Machine operators, assemblers, and 

ats oleTalol eset eG ones Lous ote oc ocagesee 
Transportation and material moving ........ 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 

and laAbOrensaic ee. jee ee eer eee 


Americans in Canada 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Sources: Appendix tables A-12, A-13, and A-14. 


Canadians in the 


United States 


Male 


56.0 
71.6 
S28 
47.5 
DS) 
17.4 
42.3 
76.2 
90.0 


76.1 
88.3 


TUS 


Female 


44.0 
28.4 
47.1 
Sano) 
44.9 
82.6 
00 
23.8 
10.0 


SIS) 
Wee 


220 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Male Female 
52.8 47.2 
67.0 33.0 
50.6 49.4 
55.0 45.0 
50.1 49.9 
16.6 83.4 
15). 64.7 
78.4 21.6 
91.9 8.1 
B)S)/5) 44.5 
90.4 9.6 
74.5 2515 


Table 26. Percent of Employed Immigrants in Skilled and Specialized Occupations, by Country of Birth, 
Period of Immigration, and Sex: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 


Immigrant populations and sex 


Americans in Canada 


Total 
employed 


Sources: Appendix tables A-12, A-13, and A-14. 


1959 or 
earlier 


1960 to 1964 


1965 to 1969 


1970 to 


S/S) WO) 


1974 1980(81) 


For most occupational categories, the immigrant 
populations resemble the national populations of the 
countries in which they work. There are, however, some 
notable exceptions especially for Americans in Canada 
compared with Canadians. 

Most noticeable is the large concentration of Ameri- 
cans in Canada in the professional specialty occupa- 
tions (26.1 percent of the employed labor force). It is the 
largest occupational group for Americans in Canada 
and is almost double the proportion for the total Cana- 
dian population (13.3 percent). 

Americans in Canada also have a larger proportion 
(12.0 percent) working in the executive, administrative, 
and managerial occupational group than does the Cana- 
dian population as a whole. The proportion of Ameri- 
cans in Canada is lower than the proportion of all 
Canadians in administrative support occupations; preci- 
sion, production, craft, and repair occupations; and 
machine operator, assemblers, and inspectors. 

The comparative importance of the farming, forestry, 
and fishing occupations for Americans in Canada must 
also be noted. This occupational group has almost four 
times the proportion observed for Canadians in the 
United States (6.3 percent compared with 1.6 percent). 
In fact, it is the only occupational category where the 
number of Americans in Canada exceeds that of Cana- 
dians in the United States (8,495 as opposed to 5,876). 
Similar relative patterns exist by occupation for males 
and females. 

Canadians in the United States have an occupational 
distribution quite similar to that of the total U.S. popula- 
tion. Only for the executive, administrative, and mana- 
gerial occupations and the professional specialty occu- 
pations do Canadians in the United States have significantly 
higher proportions than the United States population as 
a whole. 

The male/female ratio per occupational group is 
similar for both immigrant populations (table 25). The 
only significant difference is found among the machine 
operators, assemblers, and inspectors. Females repre- 
sent 44.5 percent of Canadians in the United States 
who are employed in this occupation group, compared 
with 23.9 percent for the Americans in Canada. Although 
detailed data are not available, this ratio probably 
indicates different mixes in the type of work done by 
men and women and differences in the industrial struc- 
ture of the two countries (especially manufacturing). 

These distributions by occupation can also be viewed 
from another angle. If one takes the share of the 
Canadian-born and U.S.-born immigrants in the execu- 
tive, administrative, and managerial occupations; the 
professional specialty occupations; the technicians and 
related support occupations; and the precision, produc- 
tion, craft, and repair occupations together, it is clear 
that a substantial proportion of the immigrants coming 
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from both countries are in what can be broadly labelled 
“skilled” or “more specialized” jobs. In fact, these four 
occupational categories contain 49.8 percent of the 
Americans in Canada compared with 39.7 percent for 
the total Canadian population. Similarly, 45.3 percent of 
Canadians in the United States are in these occupations 
compared with 38.7 percent for the total U.S. popula- 
tion. 

A similar pattern emerges by period (table 26). As the 
period of immigration becomes more recent, there is an 
increased concentration in professional and highly-skilled 
occupations for both universes. These higher concen- 
trations can be illustrated by showing the evolution by 
period of the skilled and the more specialized occupa- 
tions: executive, administrative, and managerial; profes- 
sional specialty; technicians and related support; and 
precision, production, craft, and repair. 

The Americans in Canada registered an important 
increase in the share working in highly-skilled occupa- 
tions between the periods 1960 to 1964 and 1965 to 
1969, jumping 10 percentage points from 43.0 percent 
to 53.1 percent. This rise is mainly due to the increase in 
the population working in the professional specialty 
occupations category from 22.7 percent for the period 
1960 to 1964 to 31.6 percent for the period 1965 to 
1969 (see tables A-12, A-13, and A-14). The growth of 
these persons employed in the professional specialty 
occupations is partially offset by a decline in the impor- 
tance of the administrative support category for this 
population. 

For Canadians in the United States, the increase in 
highly skilled occupations was more gradual and occurred 
later. The most important growth occurred between the 
periods 1965 to 1969 and 1975 to 1980, when the 
proportion of this population employed in highly skilled 
occupations went from 44.8 percent to 50.8 percent. 
This growth coincides with the decreasing importance 
of the precision, production, craft, and repair category 
(which accounted for 14.8 percent of this population’s 
employed labor force during the period 1960 to 1964 
compared with 7.1 percent for the period 1975 to 1980) 
and the simultaneous growth of the professional spe- 
cialty and the executive, administrative, and managerial 
categories. 

Although most of the major findings above are appli- 
cable to both sexes, there is a substantial gap between 
the proportion of males and females in the share that 
represents the skilled occupations for all periods. The 
gap results from the absence of women in the precision, 
production, craft, and repair occupations (table A-14). 
However, this gap is even more pronounced for female 
Canadians in the United States, who also have a lower 
proportion in the professional specialty occupations 
than do Americans in Canada. Only for immigrants after 
1975 do these differences disappear. 
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Table 27. Percent Distribution of the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Country of Birth and Industry: 


Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 


Industry 


Total Canada 


Canadians in the 
United States 


Total United 
States 


Americans in 
Canada 


Manutacttinniginonc Urata! kG OO OS irene en errr eane ee reee 
SEIMEI Me), CWI) COCCI. cos cnncusuescovenavaccduonuc 
Transportation, communication and other utilities........... 
Wholesalesandliretallithacl Giremarwer mses ernet sciences ante nnn 
Finance, insurance; and real estates... 224. .2 sacs ene 
SUISMESS Ele VON SEIMMIGES. oa ou ccnocssccauauncucusvouut 
PersOnalS6IViGeSac2 cat noe he Heer i Pe eo rE ae ee 
Entertainment and recreation services .................... 
Protessionaltand felatedrisernviceSae auaeuserntneernicrn naan 
SAUL OlKer cle lAMIMUesHOlM cing oo hanchAcecenannnehienodendo ar 


10.2 7.4 13.8 We2 
8.3 Gr 123 5.8 
20.6 Wall 20.4 19.8 
5.6 5.3 6.0 7.4 
3.9 3:9 4.2 4.6 
3.3 3.2 3.2 3.7 
1.1 1.8 1.0 1.6 
17.4 28.1 20.3 23.9 
UP 5.4 5.3 3.3 


Source: Appendix table A-15. 


Table 28. Percent Distribution of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by Industry 
and Sex: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 


Americans in Canada Canadians in the United States 
Industry 


Total Male Female Total Male Female 
AIMMOUSTIES 22 see enece ay nine mean ecrye ceeeene en : 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries.......... 100.0 (31 26.9 100.0 71.8 28.2 
Malate ecoree ste eemtee re nicrne Monten Siento ould vk 100.0 76.6 202 100.0 84.7 158} 
GORSIFUCTIONS rasaseu tren tree een eens 100.0 86.8 ged 100.0 90.3 9.7 
Manufacturing, nondurable goods.......... 100.0 64.7 35.3 100.0 Shs) 40.2 
Manufacturing, durable goods.............. 100.0 81.4 18.8 100.0 TAD) 29.0 
Transportation, communication, and other 
UItITINS SSN bce eae Son ne ce ce ot er 100.0 70.0 30.0 100.0 68.3 Sh 
Wholesale and retail trade................. 100.0 49.0 By 8) 100.0 48.0 52.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ........ 100.0 47.3 2! 100.0 40.7 59.3 
Business and repair services .............. 100.0 50.4 49.5 100.0 Gis 38.7 
PersonaleSenviGes iste wa as ieee ew bee 100.0 34.9 6onl 100.0 Sie 68.7 
Entertainment and recreation services...... 100.0 55.0 447 100.0 Sif 15) 42.5 


Sources: Appendix tables A-15, A-16, and A-17. 


INDUSTRY 


In both censuses, industry is defined as the kind of 
business or industrial activity in which the person was 
employed during the reference week. The two national 
populations show a very similar distribution by industry 
with durable goods manufacturing and professional and 
related services having somewhat higher concentra- 
tions in the United States than in Canada (table 27). In 
both countries, the largest number of workers is found in 
the wholesale and retail trade industry and in the 
professional and related service industries. 

For most industries, the immigrant population has a 
similar percentage as the host country’s national popu- 
lation. However, both immigrant groups have a higher 
concentration of the employed labor force in the pro- 
fessional and related services than does the total 
population of Canada or the United States. 


Americans in Canada are characterized by their 
predominance in the professional and related services 
industries (28.1 percent as opposed to 23.9 percent in 
the case of Canadians in the United States). Also, a 
much larger percentage of Americans in Canada are 
employed in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries (6.7 
percent) compared with 1.7 percent for Canadians in 
the United States. 


For Canadians in the United States, manufacturing 
holds an important place. All manufacturing represents 
21.3 percent compared with 13.5 percent for Americans 
in Canada. The difference in manufacturing is concen- 
trated for the most part in durable goods manufacturing 
industries with 13.9 percent (for Canadians in the United 
States) as opposed to 7.4 percent (for Americans in 
Canada). In fact, for Canadians employed in the United 
States, this industry is the third largest employer. 
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Figure 17. GG Primary 
Employed Labor Force for Americans in Canada and Canadians in the United [= secondary 

) States, by Year of Immigration and Industry [7 Tertiary 
Americans in Canada Canadians in the United States 


1959 
or earlier 


1960-64 


1965-69 


1970-74 


| 
| 
7s ey ee 


Percent 
Source: Table 29. 


| tions. The pro- 
Table 29. Percent Distribution of Total Population A) elec Wet Ue KOEI 2 Cae P 


and Immigrants, by Industrial Sector, fessional and related services industries have a higher 
Period of Immigration, and Country of proportion of females for Canadians in the United 
Birth: Canada, 1981 and the United States. On the other hand, the mining and business and 
States, 1980 repair industries have higher proportions of females 
: among Americans in Canada. 
All Sec 
Population universe and period adussPrmar evant Tertiar oh 
of immigration ae eee ee nee Employment using the traditional breakdown of pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary industries is shown in 
Total Canada ............. 100.0 70; 256 67.4 figure 17 and table 29. While the tertiary industries 
Americans in Canada ...... 100.0 8.2 18.2 HAT sector is of similar importance for both populations, the 
1959 or earlier ......... 100.0 11.3 19.5 69.1 primary industries sector clearly contains a significantly 
"CUES ee ee 66 hs oe larger share of Americans in Canada. For Canadians in 
7965 to 1969........... 100.0 6.5 16.2 77.4 oe é 
O70 %6 1974........... 100.0 67 176 757 the United States, it is the secondary industries sector 
FT SW AIB tL oh. wees 100.0 6.0 17.6 76.5 which has the larger share. These results are consistent 
with the findings from the occupation data. The differ- 
Total United States ........ 100.0 4.1) 28.3 67.7 ences in industry between the two populations tend to 
Canadiansin the United States| 100.0 23 27.5 70.1 disappear as the period of immigration becomes more 
1959 or earlier ......... 100.0 2.3 277, 70.1 recent. 
$960 fo 1964... ........ 100.0 1.8 29.8 68.4 
HOGS 10 1969) 5. oho 100.0 1.9 29.0 69.2 This convergence affects all sectors and reflects 
1970 to 1974........... 100.0 3.1 25.2 71.8 shifts in the industry distribution by period of immigra- 
See ee on ASE ee tion. Even the primary industries sector shows a narrow- 
‘Primary sector includes agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and mining. ing of the gap between population distributions which 
“Secondary sector includes construction and all manufacturing. has resulted from a decrease in the importance of the 
ee! ao esa etna dushios. agriculture, forestry, and fisheries industries for Ameri- 
; Source: Appendix table A-15. cans in Canada. This trend coincides with a growth in 
the population of Canadians employed in the mining 
Examination of the ratio of males to females in the sector in the United States who immigrated in the 1975 


two immigrant populations shows similar patterns (table to 1980/81 period (tables A-15, A-16, and A-17). After 
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showing a broad gap for the two immigrant populations 
in the decade 1960 to 1969, the secondary industries 
sector experiences a narrowing of the margin and, 
finally, a reversal of the trend for the 1975 to 1980/81 
period. This change is mainly caused by a large drop in 
the share of Canadians in the United States immigrating 
after 1969 who were employed in the durable goods 
manufacturing industries. Finally, the tertiary industries 
sector shows a pattern similar to that of the secondary 
industries sector in that the greatest disparity occurs for 
persons who immigrated during the 1960’s. The parity of 
the share observed for the professional and related 
services industries for both universes in the 1975 to 
1980/81 period is largely responsible for eliminating the 


gap. 


CLASS OF WORKER 


The class-of-worker concept places workers in dis- 
tinct categories. These categories are: wage earners (or 
paid workers), the self-employed, and unpaid family 
workers. In both censuses, respondents reporting self- 
employment in incorporated businesses are placed in 
the wage earners category. Self-employment can be 
considered as an indicator of the dynamism or entre- 
preneurship of a population. As indicated by table 30, 
both countnes show an equal proportion of self-employment 
for the employed labor force, 6.8 percent. For immi- 
grants, self-employment has been noted as an impor- 
tant category, generally showing larger proportions than 
the native population (Borjas, 1985). Self-employment is 
often linked to certain industries. For instance, the 
agricultural sector is largely self-employed. Similarly, the 
personal and professional services sectors generally 
display higher incidences of self-employment. The com- 
parative configuration of both immigrant populations 
should be examined. 


The most striking feature of the U.S.-born employed 
population in Canada is its comparative overrepresen- 
tation in the self-employed category. This is precisely 
2.0 points above the already high representation of the 
Canadian-born employed population in the United States 
in the same category (10.2 percent as opposed to 8.2 


percent). The importance of the agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries industries in Canada could explain part of 
this difference since these industries are less often 
incorporated. 

The unpaid family work category in both countries is 
relatively small, and the two immigrant populations 
show proportionately equal representation in this class. 
Comparisons between the two countries are, however, 
affected by the conceptual and methodological differ- 
ences of the two censuses and, therefore, will not be 
discussed further in this report. 


When class of worker is examined by period of 
immigration, two factors should be noted. First, the time 
of immigration seems important. It is presumably more 
difficult to become self-employed if one has immigrated 
recently because one has to acquire a certain knowl- 
edge of the labor market in order to have access to it. 
Second, the type of industry and occupation open to 
immigrants also has a bearing on the class-of-worker 
distribution. The primary sector and some of the sales 
and service industries of the tertiary sector favor self- 
employment. Table 31 shows the variations between 
time periods for workers for the two populations. 

In both immigrant populations, the highest share of 
self-employment occurs for persons who immigrated 
before 1960. Americans in Canada had 13.0 percent 
self-employed compared with 9.3 percent for the same 
period for Canadians in the United States. 


In addition, this period shows the highest relative 
share of self-employment for both immigrant popula- 
tions. This is consistent with the supposition that time 
and knowledge of the economic conditions favor the 
likelihood of success. It is also important to remember 
that the census measures only a specific point in time. 
Only persons who succeeded at self-employment and 
retained their immigrant status were measured. People 
who experienced difficulties theoretically could have 
returned to their native country or become paid workers. 

For most time periods, a larger share of Americans in 
Canada were self-employed compared with their coun- 
terparts in the United States. The smaller differences in 
the most recent period, 1975 to 1980/81, is similar to 
the pattern in industry and occupation where there has 
been a convergence of the characteristics. 


Table 30. Percent Distribution of the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Class of Worker, Country of Birth, 
and Sex: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 


Class of worker 


Total 
Canada 


Americans in Canada 


Total 
United 
States 


Canadians in the United States 


Female 


Total employed civilian labor force. ...| 11,043,695 134,030 97,639,355 376,938 199,091 177,847 

All classes of worker.......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Paid: Workersnents see eee 92.6 89.1 92.6 Oilzn 88.5 93.9 
Seli-employed saree ca peers 6.8 8.2 11.2 4.9 


Unpaid family workers. .............. 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada); U.S. Detailed Population Characteristics bulletin (PC80-1-D1-A) and appendix table A-18. 


Table 31. Percent Distribution of the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Class of Worker, Period of 
Immigration, Sex, and Country of Birth: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 


Americans in Canada Canadians in the United States 
Class of worker 1960 1965 1970 1975 1960 1965 1970 1975 
Total | 1959 or to to to to Total} 1959 or to to to to 
employed earlier 1964 1969 1974 1981 |employed earlier 1964 1969 1974 1980 
BOTH SEXES 
All classes of worker..... 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
Paid workers .......... 89.1 86.3 92.4 90.2 89.7 91.3 91.1 89.9 92.9 93.2 92.0 91.8 
Self-employed........ 10.2 13.0 6.9 9.0 9.6 8.1 8.2 9.3 6.6 6.0 7.0 18 
Unpaid family workers . 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.8 O.7 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.5 0.8 Wa 1.0 
MALES 
All classes of workers .... 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
Paid workers .......... 86.6 82.0 90.6 89.7 88.1 90.4 88.5 86.9 90.9 91.9 89.8 89.5 
Self-employed........ ore 17.8 9.2 10.1 eG 9.4 lez V2 8.9 Gall 9.9 10.0 
Unpaid family workers . OZ 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.5 
FEMALES 
All classes of workers.... 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
PEM! WOMENS ossccccen 92.2 92.4 94.3 91.0 91.8 92.5 93.9 93.3 95.0 94.6 94.5 94.8 
Self-employed........ 6.5 6.2 4.5 7.6 Hal 6.6 4.9 55 4A 4.2 3.6 3.6 
Unpaid family workers . 168) ee eS 1.4 1. I 12 BZ 0.9 1.2 1.9 (RS 


Source: Appendix table A-18. 


The male and female distribution patterns do not 
strictly conform to this overall pattern. For females, the 
gap between the two populations is wide for the post- 
1965 period. Even the period 1975 to 1980/81 shows a 
significant gap. Of the female U.S.-born immigrants 
employed in Canada, 6.6 percent were self-employed 
compared with 3.6 percent for Canadian-born females 
employed in the United States. 


SUMMARY 


Close to 50 percent of Americans in Canada and 45 
percent of Canadians in the United States are in highly 
skilled occupations. Nationally, Canada and the United 
States have close to 40 percent of their employed labor 
force in these skilled categories. 

When industry is examined using the traditional pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary classification, the tertiary 
sector is seen to be, by far, the largest group for both 
immigrant populations. This sector accounts for 74 
percent of Americans employed in Canada and 70 
percent of the Canadians employed in the United States. 
These proportions are substantially higher than those 
found nationally. 

Canadians in the United States have a greater pro- 
portion (28 percent) in the secondary sector represen- 
tation than in Canada (18 percent), while in the primary 
sector, the reverse is true with the Americans in Canada 
having the larger share, 8 percent compared with 2 
) percent for the Canadians in the United States. 

Both immigrant populations demonstrate dynamism 
observable through self-employment ratios which are 
greater than those found for the overall population. 


Self-employment is 10 percent for Americans in Canada 
and 8 percent for Canadians in the United States 
compared with less than 7 percent of the employed 
labor force in the total Canadian or U.S. population. 
From the earliest periods (1965 or earlier) to the most 
recent period (1975 to 1980/81), there is a constant 
growth in the proportion of workers in highly skilled 
occupations for both immigrant populations. The growth, 
however, occurred much earlier for the Americans in 
Canada. For this group, the share of the skilled occu- 
pations jumped from 43 percent to 53 percent between 
the periods 1960 to 1964 and 1965 to 1969. This jump 
is attributable to a growth of the professional specialty 
occupations. For Canadians in the United States, the 
increase in highly skilled occupations was more gradual. 
It was mainly due to the growth of the professional 
specialty occupations and of the executive, administra- 
tive, and managerial occupations categories. 


The industry distributions for both immigrant popula- 
tions have a greater similarity for the most recent period 
of immigration than for earlier periods. The gaps observed 
in the three broad industry categories narrow or disap- 
pear in the period 1975 to 1980/81. In the primary 
sector, this is due to a decrease in the importance of the 
agriculture, foresty, and fisheries sectors for the Amer- 
icans in Canada that coincides with an increase of the 
mining sector for Canadians in the United States. Sim- 
ilarily, for the secondary sector, a large drop in the share 
of the durable goods manufacturing industries for Cana- 
dians in the United States after 1969 is responsible for 
the convergence of the proportions in this sector for the 
immigrant populations. The tertiary sector is almost 
equal for the two populations in this most recent period 
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of immigration largely because of the similar sizes of the country. The largest shares of self-employment are 
professional and related services industries. noted for the earliest period of immigration, 13 percent 

The proportion of self-employed workers also varies for Americans in Canada and 9.3 percent for Canadians 
depending upon the length of residency in the host in the United States. 
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Chapter 8. Income Characteristics 


This chapter compares the income of Canadians in 
the United States to the income of the total U.S. 
population and that of other immigrant populations 
residing in the United States. Similarly, the income of 
Americans in Canada is examined in relation to the 
income of the overall Canadian population and other 
immigrant populations in Canada. The chapter con- 
cludes with a summary of the results derived from the 
data presented. 


Immigrants between Canada and the United States 
enjoy high income levels. Depending on when they 
immigrated, their average income equals or surpasses 
the average income of the native population. Several 
factors have contributed to the advantageous position 
occupied by these immigrants. In both countries, the 
immigration entry rules are biased in favor of those with 
well-above-average education and occupation. The immi- 
grants tend to concentrate into large urban centers 
where their higher educational qualifications and occu- 
pational skills are in greater demand with commensu- 
rate pecuniary returns. Furthermore, the geographic 
proximity and similarities in lifestyle and language between 
Canada and the United States help these immigrants 
make a quick transition to their new milieu. 

According to J. Brox (1983), post-World War II migra- 
tion between Canada and the United States is an 
economic vanable, which suggests that migration between 
the two countries is a function of employment opportu- 
nities, anticipated income, and living and working con- 
ditions. Since the mid-1980’s, however, revised immi- 
gration laws have made such migration much more 
difficult. 


B. Chiswick (1986) has estimated the length of 
residency required for earnings crossover (employment 
income exceeding that of the native population) to be 11 
years for immigrants from English Canada, Northern 
and Western Europe (excluding Ireland) to the United 
States. In Canada, R. P. Beaujot, K. G. Basavarajappa, 
and R. Verma (1988) have found that the employment 
income of male immigrants to Canada surpasses the 
Canadian-born average after 1 to 5 years of residency 
for United Kingdom immigrants and after 11 to 15 years 
for Northern Europe immigrants. The implementation of 
regulations restricting immigration to selected individu- 
als possessing certain characteristics has emphasized 
the elite character of the immigrant population com- 
pared with the native population. Recent immigrants in 
both countries are generally better educated than ever 


before and are found in greater concentration in mana- 
gerial and professional occupations. These characteris- 
tics compensate to a large extent for the handicaps of a 
new environment and needs for adjustment. 

Chapter 7 concluded that there has been a conver- 
gence of the employment characteristics of recent 
immigrants originating from Canada or the United States. 
Due in part to the selection process, most of the 
immigrants between the two countries are well edu- 
cated individuals in highly skilled occupations who are 
more likely to be self employed than the national 
populations. This convergence is mainly due to the fact 
that Canadians in the United States have become (since 
the implementation of the 1965 U.S. law on immigration) 
more similar in characteristics to Americans in Canada 
(M. Boyd, 1976). In fact, Canada has traditionally com- 
pensated for skilled labor shortages through increased 
immigration, and the United States being so close, has 
been one of the preferred sources of human resources 
(M. Boya, 1981). 

These considerations suggest that the incomes of 
Americans in Canada and Canadians in the United 
States, especially the more recent immigrants, should 
compare favorably with the native populations. In addi- 
tion, these two immigrant populations should do well in 
comparison to the other immigrants living in their host 
country and should compare closely to each other. This 
last comparison, however, is not attempted directly in 
this chapter due to data limitations. These limitations will 
be discussed following a brief examination of the con- 
cepts used in this chapter. 

Income in both the Canadian and U.S. censuses 
refers to the total money income received by persons 
aged 15 years and over during the calendar year 
preceding census enumeration day. It is the sum of the 
amounts reported for individual questions related to 
wages and salaries, farm and nonfarm self-employment 
income, interest dividend or other investment income, 
various government transfer payments, and any other 
miscellaneous income such as retirement pensions, 
alimony, etc. Income data reported in the 1980 U.S. 
census refer to calendar year 1979, whereas the 1981 
Canadian census income data refer to the 1980 calen- 
dar year. Individuals immigrating to Canada in 1980 or 
1981 were asked not to report income received by them 
prior to their arrival in Canada. 

Data available for the income of Canadians in the 
United States were confined to published materials and 


ays 


to a limited number of special tabulations from the 1980 
U.S. census. This placed some serious limitations on 
the analysis. For example, mean income was used in 
this chapter only when published and based on true 
aggregate income. Estimating mean income from distri- 
butions was not attempted. Another major handicap 
associated with the data availability was the absence of 
income data for immigrants according to age. Consid- 
ering the two populations studied, information on age is 
crucial. Almost 30 percent of Canadians in the United 
States and 24 percent of Americans in Canada are aged 
65 years and over. R. P. Beaujot, K. G. Basavarajappa, 
and R. B. P. Verma (1988) have noted that the income 
of immigrants in the age groups 15 to 19 and 65 to 69 is 
generally lower than that of the native population in 
Canada. Therefore, the older age structure of the two 
immigrant populations results in lowering the mean or 
median income as compared with the native population. 
Similarly, adjustments would have had to be made to 
take into account different levels of schooling and the 
differences in the Canadian and U.S. dollar. 

The remainder of this chapter is structured according 
to the different comparisons that will be made. Firstly, 
the income of Canadian and U.S. immigrants will be 
compared with the income of the overall population of 
their host country. Secondly, the income of the two 
immigrant populations will be compared by period of 
immigration. And thirdly, recent immigrants originating 
from both countries will be compared with immigrants of 
longer residency and to immigrants from other coun- 
tries. 


COMPARISON WITH THE OVERALL 
POPULATION 


Table 32 shows the median income levels for Cana- 
dians in the United States, Americans in Canada, and 
the two national populations. For all persons with income, 
Canadians in the United States have similar median 
incomes as the total U.S. population and Americans in 
Canada have a median income level similar to all 
Canadians. However, comparisons of the income of 
full-time, year-round workers should take into account 
the differences in the labor force participation of the two 
populations and in their work intensity, that is the 
number of weeks worked in the calendar year either full 
time or part time. Chapter 6 showed that the immigrant 
populations have proportionately fewer persons work- 
ing full-time, year-round. The male and female immi- 
grant population compared with the total population 
generally has about 6 percent fewer full-time, year- 
round workers among its members. This, of course, has 
an impact on the income distribution of these popula- 
tions. 


In fact, comparisons of the median income of the 
full-time, year-round workers show higher income levels 
for the immigrants compared with the total populations 
of each country. The largest difference is found between 
the Canadian-born male immigrants and the total male 
population in the United States. For these immigrants, 
the median income of the full-time, year-round workers 
is more than 20 percent higher than that of the overall 
U.S. male population. Canadian female immigrants in 
the United States are also doing well with a median 
income over 16 percent higher than the overall U.S. 
female population. A similar situation is evident for 
Americans in Canada although the differences are 
smaller. For instance, U.S.-born male immigrants in 
Canada who are working full-time, year-round have a 
median income that is 12 percent higher than that of all 
Canadian males. Female U.S.-born immigrants enjoy a 
10-percent advantage. 


Another aspect of the income difference between 
these North American immigrants and their host country 
is revealed by an analysis of the income distribution. 
Figures 18 through 21 illustrate the comparative distri- 
butions of the immigrants and the national population by 
income-size groups and by sex. Both male and female 
immigrants are well represented among the income 
groups with the highest salaries. These high proportions 
with upper incomes may be due to the presence of the 
relatively larger number of immigrants in managerial and 
professional occupations. Proportionally fewer immi- 
grants, particularly males, are found in the middle- 
income range ($15,000 to $24,999). For the lowest- 
income group (less than $10,000), the two immigrant 
populations differ very little. For both sexes, there is a 
slightly higher representation of U.S.-born immigrants in 
this category compared to the total Canadian popula- 
tion. The reverse is observed in the case of Canadians 
in the United States. 


According to these comparisons, Canadians in the 
United States show a consistent picture. The median 
income of these immigrants, especially male, full-time, 
year-round workers, is well above that of the total U.S. 
population. The distributions by income size show smaller 
proportions of immigrants in the lower income groups 
and higher proportions in the upper income groups 
compared with the overall population. 


For Americans in Canada, the picture is not as clear. 
They show higher proportions in the upper income 
groups, but also have higher proportions in the lower 
income groups. An examination of the income of these 
immigrants by period of immigration may shed more 
light on these income differences. 
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Table 32. Median Income for Persons 15 Years Old and Over with Income in the Two Immigrant and Two 


National Populations, by Sex 


Males Females 


Immigrant populations 


Full-time, year- 
round workers 


Full-time, year- 


Total round workers Total 


ee ee ee ee 


INCOME IN 1979 (U.S. dollars) 

WK CRSLATCS: ptO tall eee ape eee cs ek ete eee, Dene 
(CEIMEKCIEINS lay dare) WiatiweXel SHEWES «cc. cccuccuscvascoaeccore 
INCOME IN 1980 (CANADIAN DOLLARS) 


Samat Ola Newen We. eee eee Pin Oe ee, ee FOOT race tre 
PNENIGAM Sule alla Ca verenemerer tery corres ee Jee orn can oe 


li2eoor Ushers) 5,263 10,380 
13,688 Pl, Wels) 5,255 12,076 
14,993 20,749 6,894 13,400 
13,964 23,167 6,792 14,775 


Source: Appendix table A-19. 


COMPARISON OF INCOME BY PERIOD OF 
IMMIGRATION 


Table 33 presents male and female median income 
levels for Canadians in the United States and for 
Americans in Canada by period of immigration. When 
these two immigrant populations are compared with the 
respective national populations, some interesting facts 
emerge. For example, the median income of Canadians 
in the United States is (with the exception of the period 
before 1960 for females) higher than the overall median 
income, irrespective of the length of residency. For 
those who immigrated prior to 1960, the median income 
of Canadian males in the United States exceeds the 
national average by 7 percent; for those who immi- 
grated between 1970 and 1974, by as much as 24 
percent. For Canadian women in the United States, the 
highest median income is noted for those who immi- 
grated during the period 1960 to 1964, where it exceeds 
the median income of all women in the United States by 
almost 20 percent. However, for most of the periods of 
immigration, the Americans in Canada show median 
incomes below that of the national levels. Surprisingly 
enough, immigrants from the more recent periods seem 
to fare better. Thus, the median income of U.S.-born 
males in Canada exceeds the national level only for 
those who immigrated in the 1970’s. While the median 


Table 33. Median Income for Persons 15 Years of 
Age and Over With Income for the Two 
National Populations and Two Immigrant 
Populations, by Year of Immigration and 
Sex 


Immigrant populations and year of 


immigration Males Females 


Income in 1979 U.S. dollars 


Wnitedeotatc sian nanan 12. Stor 5.268! 
Canadians in the United States... 13,599 Bye 55 
Year of immigration: 
Betores| SCOR eee ae 13,235 4,976 
TICOMOsO 64a wee eee ene ee 14,335 6,283 
OC SstOm O69 ae 14,657 5,988 
EWA WS) TRON ee ee ok Sco d a aoe 15.380 5,596 
UOASO WOO 5 cs eb acdesceess 13,700 518 


Income in 1980 Canadian dollars 


Cara areas eee rere 14,993 6,894 
Americans in Canada........... 13,964 6,792 
Year of immigration: 
BetOreno 6 Open 12,871 6,216 
TOC OtOm! OG Ase ee enn 12,201 6,008 
96 Seto SOC 9 ae eee 14,700 6,584 
WOQAO WY WIA. osc ks nscacesace 16,606 6,993 
VOWS OY WSIS sw onc cota de Sees 15,269 6,003 


(nn a es Se 
Source: Appendix tables A-20 and A-21. 
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Figure 18. 


income Distribution for Male Americans in Canada and the Total Canadian Males 
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Figure 19. 
Income Distribution for Female Americans in 
Canada and Total Canadian Females (In percent) 
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Figure 20. 
Income Distribution for Male Canadians in the United States and Total U. S. Males 
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Figure 21. 
income Distribution for Female Canadians in the United 
States and Total U. S. Females (In percent) 
Income Distribution (United States $) 
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Source: Table A-19. 
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income of female U.S.-born immigrants who came to 
Canada in 1970 to 1974 is about the same as for all 
Canadian females, the incomes are lower for all other 
periods. 


Figures 22, 23, 24 and 25 show that for immigrants 
(apart from U.S.-born females in Canada) the largest 
representation in the high income groups is found 
among those who immigrated recently. This is espe- 
cially true for male immigrants in both countries. In the 
United States, there is a distinct jump in the proportion 
in the largest income groups (particularly the $50,000 
and over group) for Canadians who immigrated after the 
1965 to 1969 period. This period coincides with the 
implementation of the 1965 U.S. immigration regula- 
tions. Similarly, males born in the United States who 
immigrated to Canada between 1975 and 1980 register 
the largest proportion in the high income group for all 
the periods. 


Finally, the distributions by income size and period of 
immigration show a relatively uniform income profile for 
both males and females immigrating to Canada or the 
United States. Thus, when compared with the total U.S. 
population, male and female immigrants born in Canada 
show a relatively smaller proportion in the lower income 
groups and a consistently larger representation in the 


higher income groups for most of the periods of immi- 
gration. For Americans in Canada, a general pattern is 
also noticeable when compared with the Canadian 
population. Both males and females have a higher 
representation among the lower income groups and a 
smaller proportion in the middle income groups. How- 
ever, the higher income categories of Americans in 
Canada have a proportionately larger share than those 
of the Canadian population for all periods. 

The high proportion of Americans in Canada in the 
lower income groups is noteworthy. For males, this can 
exceed that of the Canadian population by as much as 
10 points (34.6 percent of all Canadians had an income 
of less than $10,000 compared with 44.8 percent of all 


Americans who emigrated to Canada during the 1960 to | 


1964 period). Among female immigrants, a similar 
pattern is apparent although the differences are smaller. 
The data available for this study do not allow a detailed 
analysis of the causes behind this pattern. A possible 
and partial explanation might be related to retention and 
flow of immigrants. Since the American population in 
Canada is older than the overall Canadian population, a 
higher proportion among the low income groups Is not 
unexpected. On the other hand, Canadians in the 
United States have a relatively small proportion in the 
low income category even though they have an even 
older age structure than Americans in Canada. 


Table 34. Mean Income for Persons 15 Years Old and Over With Income for Native and Total Foreign-Born 


Populations, by Sex 


Males Females 
Population by nativity and year of immigration Full-time, year- Full-time, year- 
Total round workers Total round workers 
1979 income in U.S. dollars 
UNITED STATES 
PO(SUIERIGIN i WEEWS GUINGMOWEF ee once coserecoreeese 15, 124! AQISS)I/ 6,928 11,461 
WSF LOTMA NOOUVENMIONN. ce cscs acne peeves macaeouaverdnguoecs 15,185 20,631 6,932 11,454 
Total foreign-born 
Annalee lesttsto} MoXeWoWge WHO soc ooh otaednoeccaeaboante ae 15, 7110) 22,486 7,019 12,281 
Inniantioenerc! xeon, WOO) ainiol WEISIO oc ce eso cn ior 15,784 6,494 10,099 
1980 income in Canadian dollars 
CANADA 
PO WINIOM WS WEEMS Glalel CME cco. cegnconeecceswinenurooes 16,918 22,647 8,414 14,316 
(SAME OCA (XO OUIENMIOMN nce 2c nae na au weoanasabengunne GRO Val, 22,407 8,322 43a5 
Total foreign-born 
Hamanilolenexo! Iaeitoine WOO sec ase ngencseoe Seth PP ac tee IS tas 24,616 9,001 14,867 
Immigrated between 1970 and 1980.................... 15,841 20,636 he 12,528 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, Detailed Population Characteristics, U.S. Summary PC80-1-D1-A special 


tabulations from the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics Canada). 
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Figure 22. 
Income Distribution by Year of Immigration 
for Male Canadians in the United States 
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Figure 24. GEE] 1961-1964 ( 

Income Distribution by Year of Immigration for (4 1965-1969 
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COMPARISON WITH OTHER IMMIGRANTS 


So far, this chapter has made comparisons between 
the two immigrant populations and the overall popula- 
tion of their host countries. The remainder of the 
chapter will mainly compare Canadian-born and U.S.- 
born immigrants with immigrants from other countries. 
Table 34 presents an initial picture by showing the 
average income for the overall population, the native 
population, and the total immigrant populations. 

The income of the overall population has been used 
as a basis for comparison in the previous tables. When 
this income is compared with the income of the native 
population, almost no differences are observed. How- 
ever, looking at the full-time, year-round workers, the 
largest difference in the average income is noted for 
males in Canada. The average income of the overall 
male population (full-time, year-round workers) is $240 
higher than the comparative average income of the 
native population, a difference of 1.1 percent. Moreover, 
when the average income of the native population is 
compared with the immigrant populations, important 
differences emerge. 


In the United States, the difference between the 
average income of the native population and the immi- 
grant population, not surprisingly, is greatest when it is 
compared with recent immigrants (those who immi- 
grated between 1970 and 1980). In fact, recent immi- 
grants in both countries show an average income 
considerably lower than the average income of the 
native population. The difference can be as much as 24 
percent lower for male immigrants in the United States 
and 12 percent for female immigrants. Similarly, in 
Canada, recent male immigrants had an average income 
8 percent lower than the native population, while the 
difference for women was 13 percent. Immigrants with a 
length of residency of more than 10 years (i.e., those 
who immigrated before 1970) show higher incomes in 
both countries. Thus, pre-1970 immigrants in the United 
States have average incomes higher by 8 percent for 
males and 7 percent for females compared with the two 
native populations. In Canada, pre-1970 immigrants 
enjoy an income advantage of 10 percent for males and 
4 percent for females. 

Table 35 compares the average income of recent 
immigrants for full-time, year-round workers by country 


Drapie 34. Mean Income for Persons 15 Years Old and Over With Income for Native and Total Foreign-Born 


Populations, by Sex 


SDs eee 


Population by nativity and year of immigration 


UNITED STATES 


POSWIEVOl WS WEEUS Glavel OME? . ca nchacesoneucaanaonoeoos: 
U.S.-born population 


Total foreign-born: 
AAMC FENSE! NSH WOO... oso oe ob acc pannnsuceancnnonou 
Immigrated between 1970 and 1980 


CANADA 


Population 15 years and over 
Canadian-born population 


Total foreign-born: 
PDEA), DELOre a1 9 OAmarcteytclaceees 0 «Wen tere ey, 
Immigrated between 1970 and 1980 


Males Females 
Full-time, year- Full-time, year- 
Total round workers Total round workers 
1979 income in U.S. dollars 

15,124 20,597 6,928 11,461 
15,185 20,631 6,932 11,454 
eral) 22,486 7,019 12,281 
al esl 7/ 15,784 6,494 10,099 

1980 income in Canadian dollars 
16,918 22,647 8,414 14,316 
MEWS 7 22,407 8,322 14,355 
19,185 24,616 9,001 14,867 
15,841 20,636 85173 12,528 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, Detailed Population Characteristics, U.S. Summary PC80-1-D1-A special 


tabulations from the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics Canada). 
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Table 35. Index of Mean Total Income of Full-Time, Year-Round Workers Who Immigrated During 1970 to 


1980, by Country of Birth and Sex 


Country of birth 


a 


Native population 15 years old and over .................. 


LN arene eae: PA Men ad eee Nae ao Mawel Rat ia ere cul Cas 
POntUCll¢ Soe R 8 Aree Aur Aone wear eek ge re eee ae 
MSO MING WON s od nmnc ach oa caod bhadagsouob ooaboon sous 


PINIP PINGS acess se oar, cee a ee 
Vie trary?’ oer eck ee te re 


NA Not applicable. 


‘Index of 100.0 equals 20,631 U.S. dollars for males and 11,454 U.S. dollars for females (1980 U.S. census). 


“Index of 100.0 equals 22,407 Canadian dollars for males and 14,355 Canadian dollars for females (1981 census of Canada). 


‘Data shown for Vietnam are for those who immigrated between 1975 and 1980 only. 


‘Not shown because data are based on too few observations. 


Source: Appendix tables A-22 and A-23. 


of birth. Using an index presentation whereby the native 
population average income is 100, the table brings out 
clearly distinct results. Firstly, it is obvious that almost all 
countries of birth show recent immigrants with an aver- 
age income lower than the native population. In the 
United States, only immigrants born in the United King- 
dom, India, Canada, and the Philippines (females only) 
show indices above 100. In Canada, among the coun- 
tries shown, only male immigrants from the United 
States and United Kingdom had indices in excess of 
100. 


Secondly, the indices shown for Americans in Can- 
ada and Canadians in the United States are very high. 
For instance, the average total income of Canadian- 
born male immigrants in the United States exceeds the 
native population average by more than 40 percent, 
even though they are recent immigrants. For females, 
the comparative positive difference is almost 14 per- 
cent. In Canada, very recent U.S.-born immigrants also 
show average income superior to the native population; 
the average total income of U.S.-born immigrants exceeds 
the native population average by 15 percent for the 
males and 12 percent for the females. 


SUMMARY 


United States Canada () 

} 

Full-time, year-round workers Full-time, year-round workers | 

ap 

Male Female Male Female 
100.0' 100.0! 100.0° 100.0° 
765 88.2 92.1 87.3 
98.9 93.6 98.4 85.6 
72.0 81.4 68.9 68.1 
WUE 82.1 81.1 73.0 
62.8 70.9 oul 64.8 
136.5 106.8 114.6 94.6 
89.8 102.9 84.3 87.6 
13.3) 87.9 76.6 79.8 
O72 128.5 94.3 89.0 
91.8 94.6 84.7 82.6 
TA lakes 79.2 93.3 
66.7 84.2 68.5 71.8 
56.9 VES 93.3 90.6 
140.6 PS. 7 NA NA 
65.2 76.5 (*) (*) 
NA NA WWS.2 taal 
46.3 61.3 (*) @) 
SOM TAS 61.1 ale 
64.6 87.3 76.9 79.8 
49.0 62.2 92.1 75.0 
75.4 81.9 Vibe TAS 7 
96.7 97.2 95.8 91.4 


The income position of Canadians in the United 


States and Americans in Canada has been established 
in relation to both national levels and the income of 
other immigrants. The following observations were drawn 


from these comparisons: 


e The income of Canadians in the United States is 


almost always higher than the national average 
the income of full-time, year-round workers is 


when 
com- 


pared. Surprisingly, it does not seem to be affected by 


the length of residency in the United States. 


e The income of Americans in Canada shows a dual 


picture. When compared with the overall popul 


ation, 


there is a high concentration of U.S.-born immigrants 


among both the lower-income groups and the h 
income groups. 


igher- 


¢ With the exception of female U.S.-born immigrants in 
Canada, the largest representations of the high income 


groups are found among the recent immigrants ( 
migrating between 1970 and 1980). 


¢ While the income of all full-time, year-round r 
immigrants was considerably lower than the in 
of the native population, the income of recent 


those 


( ,j 


ecent 
come 
immi- 


grants born in Canada or the United States was well 


above the income of the native population. 
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Chapter 9. Conclusion and Future Directions 


Every study of immigration between countries is 
limited by the data available. Consequently, the effects 
of immigration on both the contributing and recipient 
countries can only be partially understood. Emigration 
information is especially deficient. However, in recent 
years, there has emerged an increasing awareness that 
international cooperation is the fundamental (and prob- 
ably only) means to improve the base of information on 
migrants both by origin and destination. 


This study has taken advantage of the capacity of the 
national data systems of the United States and Canada 
to undertake a unique study of two adjacent countries 
possessing great similarities, along with significant dif- 
ferences. The merging of data underlying this study has 
provided new insights into the exchange of people 
between Canada and the United States. International 
migrants are not a random selection of people but are 
weighted in favor of persons with both realized and 
potential skills available to the receiving nation. Although 
this study commenced with the intent of examining the 
incoming migrants as two entities, the concept of ‘“exchange”’ 
eventually became an irresistible frame of reference. If 
for no other reason, exchange becomes an overriding 
concept because migration between Canada and the 
United States has become increasingly restrictive and 
selective in recent years. What has been learned from 
this undertaking? 


OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 


The previous chapters have provided a detailed 
assessment by variable of the important highlights 
gleaned from the matching data from the 1980 U.S. 
Census and the 1981 Canadian census. The objective 
here is to lay out a resume of these highlights in order to 
capture something of the nature and significance of this 
cross-sectional picture of immigration. Table 36 pre- 
_ sents the key indicators emerging from the characteris- 
tics of Americans in Canada and Canadians in the 
United States. Again, it is emphasized that this data set 
is a cross-section describing current characteristics 
and not characteristics at the time of immigration. These 
cross-sectional data lack a historical, longitudinal dimen- 
sion. Nevertheless, these cross-sectional characteris- 
tics are a consequence of the history of restraints and 


controls affecting the flow of migrants across the Canadian- 
U.S. border. Before exploring this latter point, an over- 
view of the empirical findings provides a unique charac- 
terization of the differences and commonalities in the 
U.S.-Canada migration pattern. 

At the outset, it is readily apparent that the balance of 
migration, i.e., some 843,000 Canadians in the United 
States vs. 302,000 Americans in Canada, is heavily 
weighted in the direction of the United States. Almost 
two-thirds (64.7 percent) of Canadians in the United 
States came before 1960. On the other hand, only 44.2 
percent of Americans in Canada entered prior to 1960. 
Some 6 of every 10 Canadians in the United States 
moved south before age 25, while about 7 of 10 
Americans in Canada went north before that age. These 
differentials are reflected in the median age of 53.6 for 
Canadians in the United States and only 40.5 for 
Americans in Canada. For both countries, the immigrant 
populations have an older age structure than the respec- 
tive populations at large. Almost 30 percent of Canadi- 
ans in the United States and some 24 percent of 
Americans in Canada are 65 years of age or more. 

Related to the fact that Canadians in the United 
States migrated earlier, is the low overall sex ratio 
(70.5). Since these migrants are older and since females 
have a longer life span, females greatly outnumber 
males. Also associated with earlier migration is the 
lower overall educational achievement of Canadians in 
the United States. In contrast, the younger population of 
Americans in Canada has a far higher educational level 
than Canadians in general. 


In terms of economic activity, labor force participation 
is higher among the Americans in Canada. On the other 
hand, for those who worked in the year preceding the 
census, 53.0 percent of Canadians in the United States 
worked full time, versus some 46.5 percent of Ameri- 
cans in Canada. The occupational distribution reflects 
the selectiveness of immigration controls. If executive, 
administrative, and managerial occupations and profes- 
sional specialty occupations are considered the core of 
high skills of concern in “brain drain’ discussions, 
Canada relatively has not experienced a ‘“‘drain’” of 
resources. Some 4 of 10 (38.1 percent) Americans in 
Canada versus 3 of 10 (29.7 percent) Canadians in the 
United States fall in these occupations. Among recent 
immigrants (1970 to 1980), the proportions of such 
immigrants are higher and almost equalized at 44.1 
percent vs. 44.9 percent, respectively. In both countries, 
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the highest proportion of immigrants fall in the industrial 
sector representing professional and related services. 
Again, Americans in Canada have a higher representa- 
tion in this sector at 28.1 percent in contrast to 23.9 
percent for Canadians in the United States. This domi- 
nance of professional and related services is even more 
apparent among more recent (1975 to 1980) migrants 
with both immigrant groups approaching one-third of all 
immigrants in that category. 

Using the above as the key characteristics, what 
profile of the typical immigrant emerges? Looking at 
both immigrant groups, the typical immigrant is: 


a. older than the rest of the population; 


b. likely to have migrated to Canada or the United 
States before age 25; 


c. more often female, especially among the elderly (65 
and over); 


d. more highly educated than the population-at-large; 
and 


e. if working, in more skilled occupations than non- 
immigrants. 


The profile that emerges for both Americans in 
Canada and Canadians in the United States is that 
these populations are selective. Both countries receive 
immigrants of either above-average education and occu- 
pational skills or immigrants achieving above-average 
education and occupations at some point after arrival. 
What factors have contributed to this immigrant profile? 


DETERMINANTS OF IMMIGRATION 
EXCHANGE 


The immigration door between Canada and the United 
States has been gradually closing (see chapter 2). The 
general direction of immigration legislation in both Can- 
ada and the United States since the 1960’s has been to 
control not only the levels of total immigration but also 
the levels from specific countries and regions. Prior to 
1965, neither U.S. nor Canadian immigration laws sub- 
Stantially restricted immigration flows from the other 
country. However, in the United States, the 1965 Immi- 
gration Act (effective in 1968) brought significant change, 
i.e., a limitation of 120,000 immigrants annually for the 
Western Hemisphere. “This was the first immigration 
limitation imposed on immigration from U.S. neighbors 
in its own hemisphere” (Bogue, 1985:356). Still, no limit 
was set by specific Western Hemisphere countries. 
However, in 1976, new legislation established a ceiling 
of 20,000 from any one country. Carlson (1985:313) 
states well the present situation: 


“...the current United States immigration policy 
allows for 270,000 immigrants with a ceiling of 
20,000 per country, but also allows for immediate 


relatives and special immigrants to enter without 
numerical limitations. Other kinship relatives are 
admitted under one of four preferences and cer- 
tain skilled or highly trained people enter under the 
remaining two occupational preferences. When 
combined, over 500,000 legal immigrants have 
entered the country each year since 1980.” 


Since 1980, considerably less than 20,000 per year 
arrived from Canada (appendix table A-5) with the 
decline from over 40,000 commencing in 1968. 

In Canada, specific ceilings of immigrants to be 
allowed admission did not enter the picture until the new 
immigration act of 1976. With the 1976 legislation 
(proclaimed in force April 10, 1978), the government 
states its intended number of immigrants for the coming 
year. Since 1980, Canada has admitted slightly over 
100,000 immigrants on average per year. Of these, 
some 8,000 per year had origins in the United States. 
The overall effect of this legislation has been to reduce 
the volume of immigration to Canada (including immi- 
gration from the the United States). 

In summarizing the changing levels of U.S. and 
Canadian immigration in recent years, table 37 and 
figures 26 and 27 illustrate the trends in immigration 
from 1951 to 1988. Total immigration into the United 
States has been increasing while Canadian immigration 


has been decreasing since the 1965 to 1969 period. ») 


Looking at the proportions of U.S. immigrants of Cana- 
dian origin, the decline since 1960 to 1964 has been 
continuous and significant from 11.8 percent to only 1.9 
percent by the 1980 to 1988 period. This decline no 
doubt reflects tightening legislation on hemispheric immi- 
gration. The proportion of Canadian immigrants from the 
United States declined from a high of 13.2 percent in the 
1970 to 1974 period to only 4.8 percent of all immigrants 
by 1980 to 1988. Again, changes in Canadian immigra- 
tion laws had consequences on those entering from the 
United States. 

Beyond immigration ceilings and quotas, in both 
Canada and the United States, the past 25 years have 
brought new and explicit objectives for immigration 
policy. Countering the discriminatory aspects of past 
immigration, both countries reduced Northern European 
immigration with Africa, Asia, and Latin America emerg- 
ing as the dominant regional sources of immigrants. 
Combined with the increasing emphasis on family reuni- 
fication in admitting immigrants that has developed in 
both countries, the “‘pull” for such family immigration, 
along with powerful economic incentives, is much stron- 
ger from other world regions than between Canada and 
the United States. For example, in 1984, half (49.7 
percent) of all immigrants to Canada entered under 


\ 
}, 


“family class” with two-thirds of these from Asia and ) 


Europe. In fact, three-fifths (60.8 percent) of the U.S. 
immigrants to Canada in 1984 were family class. (Employ- 
ment and Immigration Canada, 1986:48-51). 
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Figure 26. 


Immigrants to the United States from All Countries and 
From Canada: 1951-1988 
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Source: Tables A-4 and A-6. 
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Figure 27. 


Immigrants to Canada From All Countries and 
From the United States: 1951-1988 
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Table 36. Comparative Highlights of Canada-U.S. Immigration Study 


ITEM 


Data base reference 
points (Date of 
census) 


Number 


Period of immigration 


Age 


Sex Ratio 


Age at immigration 


Destination 


Marital Status 


Fertility 


Education 


Labor Force 
Participation Rate 


Worked Full-time 
50-52 Weeks 
(worked in 1979(80)) 


Occupation 


Industry 


Class of Worker 


Income 


UNITED STATES 
(Canadian-Born Immigrants) 


1 April 1980 


842,900 Canadian-born immigrants 


64.7% immigrated before 1960 


Median age of 53.6 with 29.3% 
65 years or over 


70.5 for total group 


Some 6 of 10 migrated to U.S. 
before age 25 


Shift over time from northern 
state to southern state 
destinations (residence) 


Higher proportion ever married 
and widowed 


Similar to U.S. population in 
general 


Slightly higher than for total 
population in U.S. 


Male rate is 65.6 and 
female rate is 39.6 


Total is 53.0 with 
male at 63.0 and 
female at 42.0 


Less concentration than 
counterparts with Administrative 


Support Occupations (17.7%) and 
Professional Specialty Occupations 


(16.2%) highest 


Professional and Related 
Services is 23.9% (highest) 


Self-employed vis-a-vis 
general population 


Median income of full-time, 
year-round workers was higher 
for both males (21.8%) and 
females (16.3%) than 
comparable workers in the 
overall population 


CANADA 
(United States-Born Immigrants) 


3 June 1981 


301,500 U.S.-born immigrants 
44.2% immigrated before 1960 


Median age of 40.5 with 24.2% 
65 years or over 


79.3 for total group 


Some 7 of 10 migrated to 
Canada before age 25 


Shift over time from Quebec 
and Prairie provinces to 
Ontario and British Columbia 
destinations (residence) 


Higher proportions divorced 
and lower proportions 
separated 


Similar to Canadian 
population in general 


Higher overall educational 
level than general population 


Male rate is 70.0 and 
female rate is 43.2 


Total is 46.5 with 
male at 56.4 and 
female at 34.9 


High concentration (26.1%) in 
Professional Specialty 
Occupations 


Professional and Related 
Services is 28.1 (highest) 


Self-employed high compares 
to general population and 
higher than counterparts 
(Canadian born in U.S.) 


Median income of full-time, 
year-round workers was higher 
for both males (11.7%) and 
females (10.3%) than 
comparable workers in the 
overall population 


OBSERVATION 


14 month differential 
allows unknown chance of 
double counting 


U.S.-born immigrants 
tended to migrate later 


Immigrants have older age 
structure than total 
population 


Pattern similar with 
older migrants having 
lower ratios 


Immigration of elderly/ 
retired is not common 
pattern 


Changes in regional 
destinations is basic 
feature of immigration 
flows 


These aspects reflect age 
structure 


Similarities to general 
populations reflect early 
immigration (under 25) of 
high proportions, 
indicator of assimilation 


U.S. born in Canada have 
considerably higher 
proportion with university 
degree or higher 
attainment 


Males aged 16-64 among 
U.S.-Born in Canada 
consistently higher 


By period of immigration, 
Professional Speciality 
Occupations increase in 
importance to 1975-1980 
period in both countries 


By 1975-80 period of 
immigration, Professional 
and Related Services 
category approaches one- 
third of immigrants in 

both countries 


Contrary to the 

experience of recent 
immigrants from other 
countries, income of 

recent immigrants who were 
full-time, year-round 
workers from Canada or the 
United States were well 
above the income of the 
native populations of 

either country 
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In summary, migration between Canada and the 
United States has changed dramatically during the past 
quarter century. Both countries have increasingly turned 
elsewhere for immigrants with priorities shifting to meet 
the humanitarian needs of less-developed world regions, 
settling refugees, and bringing together of families and 
kin. At the minimum, the mutual restrictions (family or 
job skill requirements) on immigration is a partial barrier 
to legal movement between Canada and the United 
States along a long, common border (Brox, 1983: 6). 
This trend is in marked contrast to recent moves toward 
free trade between the two nations. 


Emigration 


Even though, for both Canadian-born and U.S.-born 
populations, the most attractive alternative for resi- 
dence is the neighboring country, neither country has 
ever “pushed” emigration to the other. Neither Canada 
nor the United States has ever had a period when 
emigration was fostered. Simply, encouragement of 
emigration has not been a policy. If anything, the 
reverse has been the case. In the United States, there is 
a long, established culture of building a new nation as a 
unique land of freedom with an openness to immigrants 
as a source of strength. Canada perhaps has less of a 
tradition of breaking with the past; however, immigrants 
have generally been viewed as basic to population 
building and welcomed to fill the great Canadian space. 
Emigration or even return migration is usually a puzzle 
to Canadians and Americans. However, as the data 
used in this study illustrate, Canadians are accustomed 
to native-born Canadians moving to the United States or 
foreign-born migrants returning to their land of origin or 
migrating to the United States. The ideology of seeking 
better opportunities makes emigration acceptable, if 
regrettable. Even though emigration is reluctantly accepted, 
neither country has ever restricted emigration legally. 

Given this social and political acceptance of emigra- 
tion, especially to the United States or to Canada, and 
the ease of assimilation and adjustment generally in 
moving between Canada and the United States, the low 
levels of official immigration in recent years are probably 
quite remarkable. This is especially so given the added 
features of geographic adjacency, the ease of crossing 
a long, generally open border, and the cultural/lan- 
guage commonalities of the two countries. Despite this 
anomaly, the “quiet immigration,’ described earlier, 
between Canada and the United States has retained its 
“low profile.” Perhaps the general ignoring of emigra- 
tion by both countries until recent times (Warren and 
Kraly, 1985) has contributed to this situation. 


Illegal Immigration 


Even if official, legal migration between Canada and 
the United States has reached unprecedented low 
levels in recent years, it would be naive to assume that 
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some undetermined amount of undeclared, illegal migra- 
tion does not occur, especially in light of the favorable 
conditions described above (geography, social, and 
political compatibility, ease of assimilation, etc.) facilitat- 
ing movement between the two countries. However, a 
recent study (Warren and Passel, 1987) estimated that 
only 25,000 undocumented immigrants from Canada 
were counted in the 1980 census. If there were more 
undocumented immigrants, they were not counted in 
the 1980 census. 


There may, in fact, be another category of migrants 
between Canada and the United States. Somewhere in 
between legal and illegal immigration, there probably 
occurs a significant amount of “‘quasi-legal’””» movement 
between Canada and the United States. The scenarios 
vary from families with mixed Canada-U.S. citizenships 
going back and forth to temporary work/holiday trips 
that extend for considerable periods. Given the massive 
volume of movements across this border, there is not an 
accounting system for such movement. 


Currently, about 25,000 persons per year officially 
migrate across the border between the United States 
and Canada (based on tables A-3 and A-5). Generally, 
this is international migration of a different order than an 
irreversible move from, for example, Southeast Asia to 
Canada or the United States. 


Perhaps, more remarkable is that this small number 
of migrations takes place against a backdrop of many 
millions of border crossings between Canada and the 
United States each year. For example, in 1985 (not an 
unusual year), there were over 37.4 million visits to the 
United States by Canadian residents and some 34.1 
million visits by United States residents to Canada 
(Statistics Canada, 1986). That is a total of some 71.5 
million crossings in that year. Obviously, official migrants 
are a very small proportion of the total movement of 
people across this border in any year. 


The Border Regions 


In fact, focusing on only border States and provinces, 
international migration has many of the characteristics 
of short and intermediate distance movement (Speare, 
1974; Pryor, 1981) in response to short-term labor 
market needs. In such a setting, the controls on immi- 
gration are more likely to thwart relatively simple, non- 
traumatic migration than international migration seeking 
refuge from persecution and/or ‘“‘once-in-a-lifetime”’ vast 
economic betterment. In order to add another dimen- 
sion to the dynamics of the border as a barrier to 
population movement, the unanswerable question can 
be posed: What would border, short-distance migration 
be between Canada and the United States if viewed 
hypothetically as only interstate or interprovincial move- 
ment? This hypothetical question is based on the premise 
that the border is a deterrent (as intended) to migration 
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among two populations prone to high migration other- 
wise to domestic contiguous and noncontiguous subna- 
tional regions. Looking at an earlier, frontier age in 
Canada/U.S. development, Hansen observed: 


“Every Canadian who settled in the United States 
and every American who went to the Dominion 
undoubtedly thought of his motives and experi- 
ences as unique. But the historian can usually 
classify him, and these classifications are associ- 
ated with some of the fundamental transforma- 
tions of North American society. The crossing and 
recrossing of the boundary were not part of a 
haphazard, aimless wandering. They represented 
a search for the opportunities offered by land, 
factories and cities. Fortunately, the governments 
of the two nations did not add to the difficulties by 
imposing artificial or selfish restrictions; and the 
people themselves were not hindered by senti- 
ment. The farmer emigrating from east to west, the 
artisan in search of a factory job, the young man 
looking for a position in bank or office, viewed the 
continent as a whole. They sought neither the 
United States nor Canada, but America and oppor- 
tunity.” (Hansen, 1940:190). 


Immigration policies of both nations have evolved to a 
much different situation in the 1980’s. 

In both countries, there is a high propensity to move 
between subnational jurisdictions. Obviously, it is very 
precarious to infer any fixed notion as to what extent or 
frequency these migrants could have been State-to- 
province or province-to-State migrants if not otherwise 
deterred. No information is available as to what propor- 
tion of these migrants were seeking objectives that 
could have been satisfied in their minds on either side of 
the border. Of course, there are social and psychologi- 
cal as well as legal barriers to deciding to migrate to 
either country. Nonetheless, it would be highly implau- 
sible to conclude that the number would be zero. The 
point is rather obvious: the tight controls on United 
States-Canada migration have no doubt thwarted con- 
siderable movement across the border that would oth- 
erwise have occurred. 


THE BALANCE OF MIGRATION 


Bilateral studies of the type attempted herein inevi- 
tably invite interest in the symmetry, or lack thereof, in 
the immigration patterns found. Admittedly, a study of 
the long-term exchange of native-born populations ona 
cross-sectional basis is a simplistic model for analysis. 
However, even that achievement provides for the first 
time a base of data to compare the “balance” in the 
exchange of migrants. ‘Balance’ is used here in the 
sense of specific characteristics of the two immigrant 
populations. “Balance” (in the sense of favoring one 
country versus the other) is neither intended nor realistic 
since the information available in the census is highly 
circumscribed and does not allow measurement of the 
lifetime contributions of each immigrant. An additional 
dilemma in the measurement of the balance in the 
Canada-U.S. migrant exchange is that this exchange 
does not take place within a closed system. As this 
study has shown, Canada-U.S. migration is only a small 
portion of the entire immigration process on a world 
basis for either country. 


This study has demonstrated that the exchange of 
immigrants is far from symmetrical even in terms of 
numbers. Obviously, the United States attracts far more 
Canadian-born immigrants than the reverse. Still, the 
level of Canadian-born migration to the United States is 
of small impact given the size of the United States and 
its present capacity to absorb some half-million immi- 
grants per year with less than 3 percent being of 
Canadian origin. 


“Impact” is another dimension of the asymmetry of 
this immigration relationship. The issue in Canada over 
the loss of its population (especially the highly skilled; 
managers, researchers, academics, members of the 
medical profession, and similar professionals) to the 
United States is a long-standing concern. Within this 
environment of awareness of immigration, a basic assess- 
ment of exchange is worthwhile. Within the data made 
available for this study, initial, limited reviews of specific 
aspects of the migrant exchange between United States 
and Canada can be presented. 


Table 37. Immigration Trends, Canada and United States (Based on Country of Birth) 


Percent of Canadian- Percent of 


Voars Total immi- U.S.-born U.S.-born to Total immi- born immi- | Canadian-born 
grants to} immigrants to total immi- grants to grants to} to total immi- 
Canada United States | United States grants 


Hellen onntleey. sim goat eermsuogoobe coded’ 
HRS 5 10 Com KSLey- BI wtimce co tians aloe we aeons Belek 
NOES tO 969 eoserecectcrrl acne Retey Meanie Tene 
TOO. (Ors) 9:04 ere crete nice cee ree nat ree ne 


MRC HAs BAYS ESH AS! xa hs te chtG ch, ont oa U AGO CROMe ces 650,633 
GhclsOMCoMMiclen bam. Mowe aon Sto ure dc oadte wot. We 570,278 
TOSS TOM DOG Paracccn ree ene Mente Mees are ees 497,134 


Source: Appendix tables A-2, A-4, and A-6. 
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Table 38. Hypothetical Canadian Population, 1981, with “Repatriation” of Demographic Surplus from the 


United States 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Population 


Aged under 15 
AGS) TP OME 5 SS See Se pa oes Speen oe sas uo aoa see 
i NUTS | OSE bata, Soe peeoede es itoeel Stes aeeresieh tn or a Oh ed we ee a 
PAO ESE ROLL see ye ee re cet aise Me eaaa toe os a cchaind o CENI SCS oe as 6 
INCE) RSE TOM Se te a ee te ee een eee irae pe eee 
AGOGO ter RE Cts ioe oy nieetns oneeie eee OEE are 


Enumerated 1981 
native-born 
population 


“Surplus” from 


U.S. returned Percent change 


45.5 4,255.4 +14 
50.7 3,525.4 +415 
62.3 2,322.6 +2.8 
aehi/ 


Sources: Appendix table A-7 and special tabulations from the 1980 U.S. census and the 1981 census of Canada. 


Demographic Exchange 


The simplest notion of demographic exchange is to 
examine the age-sex structure of the native-born migrants 
to the other country. Table 38 provides a resume by 
gender and selected age groups. As might be expected, 
within each age group there is a “‘surplus”’ to the United 
States. However, wide variations exist by age groups 
with the “surplus” clearly tilted to the older (45 to 64; 
65+) age groups. From a Canadian perspective, these 
are not trivial imbalances. To illustrate this point, table 
38 answers the hypothetical question of what would be 
the effect if these surpluses were “returned,” so to 
speak, to their respective native population bases. The 
impact is most apparent again on the older age groups 
with some 5.7 percent added to the 45 to 64 year age 
group and an 11.4-percent increase to the population 65 
years and over. Although it is complex to interpret the 
implications of this net transfer of older Canadian-born 
migrants to the United States, this hypothetical situation 
provides inferences for the future. For example, under 
the current close control of U.S.-Canadian migration, 
the proportions of Canadian-born migrants will continue 
to remain low, and this net transfer will stabilize in the 
future. As this demographic surplus to the United States 
declines (assuming present immigration levels), the 
effects on immigration to Canada from countries other 
than the United States will be inevitable. Simply stated, 
declining Canadian migration to the United States will 
have secondary effects on Canadian immigration needs 
from elsewhere. 


Labor Force Exchange 


One of the key elements in any immigration between 
countnes is the effect on working-age populations (Petras,44- 
45). One would expect, based on the data reviewed 
previously, that the demographic composition of the 
immigrant populations would be reflected in the labor 
force exchange. The data in table 39 provide the 


exchange population numbers for the base indicators of 
labor force participation. Consistent with the dimensions 
of the demographic exchange, the labor force “surplus” 
on all measures is in the direction of the United States. 
Again, the major effect is on the Canadian labor force 
population. Table 39 presents the base indicators in 
terms of “returning” the “surplus” of the labor force 
population exchange to the Canadian side of the ledger. 
Under such a hypothetical case, the labor force age 
population (16 and over) would increase by 2.6 percent. 
The increase of only 1.3 percent in the unemployed 
population infers high employment of immigrants and is 
reinforced by the 3.3 percent increase in the population 
working full time. Related to the aging of the Canadian- 
born immigrants in the United States is the 5.4 percent 
increase in the ‘“‘not in the labor force” population that 
would occur under such an hypothetical situation. 


Skilled Persons Exchange 


One of the most important aspects of international 
migration is the movement of skilled or talented people. 
Generally, this dimension is rather loosely labelled 
“brain drain” and is usually studied in the context of 
migration from less developed to more developed coun- 
tries. The major concern is the loss from developing 
countries of highly skilled people, often trained or edu- 
cated in developed countries. This loss is particularly 
serious in view of the need for native-born doctors, 
scientists, engineers or other professionals in order to 
improve national conditions in the developing countries. 
Under this description both Canada and the United 
States are appropriately categorized as receiving coun- 
tries. However, in the relationship of Canada and the 
United States over time, Canada has been both a 
receiving and sending country of skilled personnel while 
the United States has consistently been characterized 
as a primary recipient of skilled people. Canada, there- 
fore, is in a sense in an intermediate position. Canada 
has been a receiving country of students from around 
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Table 39. Labor Force Exchange: Hypothetical Canadian Labor Force Population, 1981, Native-Born 
Population with “Repatriation” of Labor Force Surplus from the United States 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Enumerated 


WESs “Surplus” | 1981 native- 

(Canadian- | Canada (U.S.- from U.S. born labor 
Labor force status born immi- born immi- returned | force popula- Percent 
grants) grants) (a) - (b) tion change 


(f) 


(a) 


(b) (c) (d) 


FabomEorce (aged) aernnne nine etre 


US. 
+3.3 


Unemployed i... sq acemeesntcunriar. cau ae 
Worked full-time (50 to 52 weeks in 1979/80) . 
Notinilabonforce seamen senor nioe 


Sources: Tables 17 and 22, appendix table A-18, and special tabulations from 1980 U.S. census and 1981 census of Canada. 


Table 40. Skilled Persons Exchange: Hypothetical Canadian Population, 1981, Native-Born Population with 
“Repatriation” of Skilled Surplus from the United States 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Enumerated 

U.S: “Surplus” | 1981 native- 

(Canadian- | Canada (U.S.- ‘irorin WLS. born labor 
Item born immi- born immi- returned | force popula- Percent 
grants) grants (a) - (b) tion change 


(a) (b) (d) (f) 


With 4 or more years of college/with 
bachelor degree or higher (20 years 


Olage andlOven) arm mince eee enter 1,170.0 +4.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 

OCCUPATIONS! ee ree ti eres nr ee ere 848.5 +4.3 
Professional specialty occupations ........... 1,196.3 22 
Technicians and related support occupations. . 229.9 +3.7 
Precision, production, craft & repair 

OCCUDAUONS 2 ert eee ene WAU +2.8 
Professional and related services industries ... 1,606.2 +3.4 


Allindustries/ occupationSace .anae eee Op iaiee 


*Not restricted to labor force population. 


Sources: Tables A-10, A-11, and A-12 and special tabulations from the 1980 U.S. census and 1981 census of Canada. 


the world and of skilled immigrants from Commonwealth However, Canada and the United States do not fit this 
countries, other countries of Europe and the United standard model but exemplify the circulation of talent to 
States primarily. Historically, Canada has been a step- equally favored nations. The United States has, even for 
ping stone for skilled, educated immigrants wishing to Canada, been defined as having an attractive economic 
migrate eventually to the United States. There also has and social base for talented immigrants. In fact, the 
been a long-standing concern in Canada regarding the United States has continued to be able to absorb skilled 
migration of skilled and talented Canadian professionals immigrants from Canada in the research, professional 
to the United States whether entrepreneurs, academics, and education sectors. 

professionals or entertainers. At times, this emigration From the data available for this report, what picture of 
from Canada of skilled people has left a vacuum filled by the exchange emerges? Table 40 provides information 
immigration of similarly skilled people, usually from the by education, occupation, and industry. For purposes of 
United Kingdom and the United States (Boyd, 1981). identifying the skilled population, those with 4 or more 
“The primary causes of immigration of talent are bound years of college education, those persons in executive, 
up with differences among countries in economic and managerial, administrative; professional specialty; tech- 


professional opportunities.” (United Nations, 1984:427). nicians and related support; and precision, production, 
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Table 41. Skilled Persons Exchange by Period of Immigration, Canada and United States, 1980 and 1981 


Censuses 
. Ratio’ 
Skill 1959 or 1975 to 
Total earlier} 1960 to 1964] 1965 to 1969] 1970 to 1974 1980(81) 
FUG OMe CUCATION fac wer Het sant nrg, etees der tee 2.00 4.63 3.02 0.94 0.51 1.32 
RIMOCCUDALION: | acetate eee na eo. 2.56 4.50 4.80 1.56 0.66 1.47 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
OCCUPATIONS wear eta cen ete Se noner aera Gres Sale 4.56 G25) 24 0.94 2.05 
Professional specialty occupations ......... leo SIMS 2.76 0.90 0.47 1.29 
Technicians and related support 
OCCUDALONS wesc eer ee ee 3.61 6.40 5.60 2.68 0.97 1.92 
Precision, production, craft, and repair 
OCCUPAUONS teres ey mone cre 3.78 5.43 8.47 2.97 0.92 1.16 
AE CmOCCUPALIONSmeeeineeiaee trae eres 3.06 4.49 4.81 2.19 0.80 1.49 
AROCCUD AION S eerie eeerers eee ee are 2.81 4.49 4.80 1.86 0.72 1.48 


Canadian-Born Immigrants in U.S. 


cece oiler ncn se es 


{ Ame le F 2 
Ratio =U.S.-Born Immigrants in Canada as derived from Table A-12. 


Includes persons with 4 or more years of college in the United States or with bachelor’s degree or higher in Canada (20 years of age and over). 
Includes executive, administrative, and managerial occupations; professional specialty occupations; technicians and related support 


occupations; and precision, production, craft, and repair occupations. 


craft, and repair occupations and those in professional 
and related service industries were selected. Again, 
using the concept of the hypothetical Canadian popula- 
tion, the “return” of the highly educated (i.e., 4 or more 
years of college) would have increased this population 
by almost 4.9 percent in Canada. The “‘return’’ of the 
surplus for all occupations/industries would have added 
some 2.7 percent to the Canadian base. The “return’’ of 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 
and technicians and related support occupations would 
both have added a higher percent than the average of 
2.7 percent (see table 40). On the other hand, the 
“return” from professional specialty occupations was 
less than this average at 2.2 percent. The return of 
persons in professional and related service industries 
would be 3.4 percent, also above the average for all 
industries. 

For the occupational groups used in table 40, the 
numerical advantage is to the United States. However, 
there is considerable variation with a 3:1 advantage in 
the executive, administrative and managerial occupa- 
tions and close to 4:1 for precision, production, craft, 
and repair occupations. On the other hand, the advan- 
tage is less than 2:1 in professional specialty occupa- 
tions. 

Over time, the variation in the exchange is much 
greater. In fact, as table 42 illustrates, the exchange of 
skilled persons between the United States and Canada 
cannot be properly understood unless there is an account- 
ing for period of immigration. And even with that account- 
ing, it is crucial to note that the comparison of migrant 
stock represents the net, long-term effects. Also, it must 
Dre remembered that occupation at the time of the 

census is not necessarily occupation at time of migra- 
tion. As table 41 documents, there have been consid- 
erable fluctuations and actual reversals in this ‘brain 


exchange” during the past 25 years. During the decade 
from 1965 to 1974, Canada experienced a net gain in 
terms of ‘high education” and broke even in terms of 
“high occupations.” (The “high occupation” ratio for 
1965 to 1974 was 1.06.) The ratios in table 41 confirm 
that during the earlier period of Canadian history there 
was a significant net flow of skilled people to the United 
States. However, when migration since 1960 is consid- 
ered, the net effect of the exchange has tended toward 
equilibrium, especially in terms of education. Table 41 
shows that the ratios have declined almost to parity, 
illustrating both the effects of changing needs and 
changing opportunities in Canada and the United States. 
The skilled exchange between Canada and the United 
States has certainly not been unidirectional. The ten- 
dency is toward fewer numbers and an equilibrium that 
is compatible with the industrial and institutional changes 
in Canada, and the increased emphasis on occupational 
skills in the tightly controlled immigration selection 
process of both countries. Both countries compensate 
for losses to each other of skilled persons by the 
immigration of skilled people from elsewhere. Even 
then, as indicated in table 41, there is little to distinguish 
highly skilled from other occupations in terms of the 
trend in the U.S.-Canada differential. 


Recent studies have pointed to the relatively greater 
demographic impact on Canada of the immigration of 
the highly skilled and the causes for labor migration. 
Brox concludes from his study “... that migration between 
the United States and Canada over the post-war period 
is an economic variable” (Brox, 1983: 9). If Brox is 
correct, the movement of skilled people in the near 
future between these two countries will be dominated by 
variations and differentials in the relative economic 
situations of Canada and the United States. 
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Table 42. Canadians in the United States by Age Group: 1960, 1970, and 1980 and Illustrative Projections 


for 1990 and 2000 


1960 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Age group 


Under 1Sjvyearseeenan sees 
NStOVZAEV CAS Aer wey tena 
25 OVS: VC ANSeree ter eae rare 
35: tora 4 VealSm emacs merce 
ADatOp OAs CANSise ete ie 
SSmlOlO4 5 CalSiy eee a aeineee 
65 years and over 


1970 1980 1990! 
Percent Number] Percent| Number] Percent] Number] Percent 


Number Percent 


811.0 100.0 
41.7 S14, 
67.3 8.3 

104.6 12.9 


18.1 
15.9 
WA, 


‘Assumptions: Constant 1982 U.S. life table survival rates and constant net migration at the 1981 to 1985 level (net migration from 1980 U.S. 
census proportionally adjusted to 1981-85/1976-80 INS ratio). 


Source: Special tabulations and projections by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Table 43. Americans in Canada by Age Group: 1961, 1971, and 1981 and Illustrative Projections for 1991 


and 2001 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Age group 


WncdemilSsyearsies case eee 
Wb; tOP24eVearS cn ve omer re 
ZOOS VCATSyane emer 
Soutor4as yearsien eerie nei 
Ab tO; S4:V Cars ae tain eae 
333) WO) (EYES co Gu oocododapacne 
65 years and over 


Percent 


100.0 
Sal 
7.4 
16.7 
19.6 ¢ 
19.4 
12.2 


‘Assumptions: Net immigration of 4,000 per year; 1984 Canadian mortality level and pattern. 


Source: 19671 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-555; 1971 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-737; unpublished tabulations from the 1981 census 


of Canada; and projections prepared by Demography Division. 
SUMMARY 


The data prepared for this report have provided an 
opportunity for initial new work on the migration of 
people between Canada and the United States. Although 
migration between the two countries has a long history, 
it is apparent that this migration is diminishing in its 
impact on both nations. With new, more global immigra- 
tion legislation in the 1960’s and 1970’s, both countries 
have spread their immigration nets more widely with a 
decreasing focus on migration between each other. 
Going against the grain of continentalism, both Canada 
and the United States have turned to other world 
regions, especially Asia and Latin America, for new 
immigrants. 


With civil conflict, war, political persecution, and 
major economic discrepancies basically irrelevant to 
migrant exchanges between Canada and the United 
States, the emphasis has been on the trading of highly 
skilled and educated immigrants. Almost half of those 
immigrants between 1975 and 1980(81) in occupations 


fall in this category. As migration volumes between 
Canada and the United States diminish, the inference 
would be that increasingly the border is an effective 
barrier, at least to legal migration. If that is so, there has 
been no specific policy awareness in the post-war 
period of that tendency. Obviously, some immigration is 
being thwarted but generally the reciprocity of immigra- 
tion restrictions with mutual concentration on immi- 
grants from elsewhere has apparently compensated for 
this control on U.S.-Canadian migration. In addition, it 
must be recognized that given the proximity of the two 
countries, limited work permits may well serve as a 
substitute for immigration. In 1982, Canada issued some 
124,000 employment visas with almost half (48.2 per- 
cent) to U.S. residents (Wong, 1984:90). 


The Future Populations 


» 
Under prevailing conditions, what can be said about ( 
the future size and composition of the migrant popula- 

tion from the United States in Canada and vice versa? 


Obviously, any forecasts depend on the future direction 
of Canadian-U.S. relations and economic developments. 
New trade agreements (including individual and corpo- 
rate tax considerations) and especially any related joint 
immigration and/or labor force relocation agreements 
could be instrumental in changing any of the following 
projections. Table 42 provides some basic data on the 
recent past and projected future of Canadians in the 
United States. As this table shows, the total number has 
declined since 1960 with a trend to an older population. 
The proportion aged 65 years and over has gradually 
risen from 23.1 to 29.3 percent between 1960 and 1980. 
At the same time, the number and proportion of the 
population aged 15 to 34 has increased since 1960. The 
projections in table 42 are based on the assumption of 
constant net migration at the 1981 to 1985 level and 
constant survival rates (1982). The projected trends to 
the year 2000 are not surprising given the large share 
(48.0 percent) of the population 55 years of age and 
over in 1980. The result is a projected somewhat 
smaller and younger population of Canadians in the 
United States by the year 2000 with the primary expan- 
sion in the 35 to 54 age group. 

Turning to the comparable set of figures (table 43) for 
Americans in Canada, the total number has varied little 
over the 1961 to 1981 period. Not only is this a younger 
population than its counterpart in the United States, but 
it has in general become younger in the 1961 to 1981 
period. The group 34 and under has grown steadily 
since 1961 from 23.9 to 42.6 percent in 1981, while the 
population 55 years and over has declined from 45.1 to 
35.0 percent. Using the assumptions as indicated (table 
43), a slight decline in total number of Americans in 
Canada is projected to 2001. The proportions at the 
younger and older age extremes will contract with the 
general portrayal being projected of a more middle- 
aged population by 2001. 

Projections of any immigrant population are precari- 
ous in that immigration policy changes can have quick 
and severe effects on its future size and composition. 
Given these sensitivities, the projections presented 
here are only one possibility. Presently, there are no 
signs of any anticipated changes in policy that would 


Za 


give justification to dramatically different projections 
than these. If the projections hold true that both these 
populations do decrease, this will continue the trend of 
deemphasis on the U.S.-Canada population exchange. 
The inference is that in the near future, immigration 
between Canada and the United States will continue to 
be modest and controlled. 


Future Research 


The unique data base used for this report is an 
indication of the increasing interdependency of national 
statistical agencies in order to produce mutually useful 
and new information, especially on topics like immigra- 
tion or trade which, by definition, are international in 
scope. (See the joint U.S. Bureau of the Census- 
Statistics Canada trade study (1987) and Shipman 
(1986)). The necessity of developing comparable infor- 
mation for joint studies of this nature is also a lesson for 
future cooperation. The objectives of comparability and 
data detail were only partially accomplished for this 
report. Equally important for this report is the suggestion 
of future research that can go beyond this relatively 
basic effort. These yet-to-be-done studies can contrib- 
ute to the expansion of statistical horizons addressing 
the dynamics of the population of North America. Stud- 
ies that focus on the direction of the labor force 
population of not only Canada and the United States but 
also Mexico and the rest of North America are of 
priority. These cross-national studies might also focus 
on the aged populations and their care and on future 
ethnic composition and on other specific populations 
which span national borders. Studies of the relationship 
between economic trade and employment are also 
needed. And, of course, the pressures of world popula- 
tion growth and the immigration policy among North 
American countries may be the most important key to 
demographic development for this continent. To accom- 
plish this work, cooperation between national statistical 
agencies on this continent and between national research 
communities will become increasingly essential to under- 
standing a changing North America. 
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Appendix A. Detail Tables 


Country of residence and census year 


NUMmMDECmOlCOUnICS Emenee niente 
ATARI EMAL e ace Ses tiene rare renee 


Africa: 
BUMUIMNCH OVD), ooscsccncconccsbacveecd 
MAUTMUS CIA) o0555n cons coon seueec 
Seve WeIENAIAN so ocscneesaagoes one 
SOUR ANMCEGIGHO) ooo ccscegsuscnecE 


America, South: 
NRG SMM). sconcacascoococecer 
BONEVENAG): ood ones cau domed Geer 
Brazil 980) muuvsceenere onan atens 
CHile (OS? ew weet ak Pye betas iat 
PEVACUEWISEA) occ ccacdoconvcvedcdws 
ReTU(GOS2) tearm e iene ee eee 
I UIGUAY (Uli9i7-5 eee wae teenie et es 
Wenezuicla(lO8 1) mam ye wae sn cate oe le 


America, North: 
NAMING OAK soc sono cos ae dee eka pu ae 
Baliaimasd9 70) seem were e ras ie 
Bev KIO) onc ope ae ogc ow bans 
Canada GOS!) wees ey eniee sk eye eee: 
COStaERICaGl9S 5) serememi ewe cte eer: 
GubaGI OT. O)l Serre mantener cee k cess 
DOMINICAN IRIEOIAOVO) 2 occcoavscssose 
=|), SEINE GRSVAM) oso Gb 06 ob Modan oeee 
GUERATIEIE(HOB Ms o0c5cancascceosones 
[REET RIS AIRY cerevoteertovs ten a ease ener 
OMCWRAREIGSW). occ poncsdosonsuoaene 
MeantiniQucrememe reais eer nner 
Mexico (9170) eres cs tes csn ey ne kreee 
Nicaragua Gi 9i7al))iteemrcet-musceseit reve a: 
PHVA TAne(GHEIONs 6 suc ene dou oneeees wear 
St. Pierre et Miquelon(1974).......... 
Trinidad and Tobago(1970)........... 
urksrandiGaicos(980)ae..54545 4.5. 
United States(1980) ................. 
Asia: 
Balicalm (qi 7il.) seam crane brent ne ee 


(NA) Data not available. 


'Data on citizenship. 


Birthplace 
United 
Canada States 
57 67 
999,793 973,778 
45 67 
(NA) 66 
12 204 
2512 24,765 
785 8) Wau 
ZO 2,843 
1,181 13,603 
460 4,667 
1,740 1,330 
873 6,783 
95 787 
Wve 13,234 
282 2759 
1,997 6,687 
1,421 2,795 
(NA) Cie Ons 
347 5,358 
87 2,178 
121 2,663 
46 1,461 
264 Mr Aey-| 
336 11,887 
82 1,433 
286 °804 
3,352 97,246 
1388) 1,848 
90 4,293 
196 8 
612 1275 
52 (NA) 
842,859 (NA) 
(NA) 272 


Country of residence and census year 


MIME) 560-0 Soescoewios posaccena 
India 98 |) eee oe er era ene 
israel (9.72) Sareea ee eee ae ee 
Japan| OSO) ieee tees een eee 
NUMETLISIAON os coiled beascen omens 
MEIEWSEIGIO). cocacoccosovesonecoss 
PANES OVO) ccococomsasecocover 
Sabah (9,70) 34 4 ee eee ear ice 
Sarawak (1970) eevee eee ene ee 
TREE SISON ccc ooo sacuneenosnve 


Europe: 
SVC MUMIMGIOAO) .coccocccnaorbocaeronee 
England,Wales and Scotland(1981) ... 
Finland (980) ee eerie ee earn 
PEINCEICEIO) . oc cbcetcosccnonennapes 
Gibraltar (G9 Sil) eee eens eer aera 
Germany, Fed. Rep.(1980) ........... 
KECIEVIOIS AGN ccc cbnc0uocgu ono naeue 
lrelamed (Gl O17) sewers errant ane a arcieny 
TAGISH ola b Goo co oe colo nemo meats ot 
LUKEINOOURGADVO) cccacsccocevogoouwe 
INOW ANISI)., ooacpononeneacnoncoes 
PO ETACK SVAN eo ove aae enue o ae nego d oa 
Rontuigal, (98:1) Ieapwerieerwee ce ener 
POM AED coc oucaachooussognonunec 
SWHSCEIMIGEO)  conoscacvcouonsnaneone 
SWitZenlana (iOS 0) ae ee 
VUGOSEMEIAIGST). occcnsascconceccone 


Oceania: 
American Samoa(1980).............. 
AUStrAltaCO Si) ire pe ener arr rae 
Cookalslands G9 8i)) eee 
LAREN AS) evo ote fron Boma Moe ee Oe aor 
Guam E980) ieseeeert se pereere wera 
New Caledonia(1976)................ 
NewrZealand (198i) eee 
Raciticaslands (@S,0) eee ene 
Papua New Guinea(1971)............ 
Western Samoa(1971))....2.......... 


Table A-1. Canadian-Born and U.S.-Born Immigrants Living in Other Countries: 1970 to 1985 


Birthplace 
United 
Canada States 
5s 164 
1,486 4,437 
24273 211,838 
(NA) 17,900 
40 816 
7401 235732 
326 404 
228 2256 
223 “Py | 
2203 *1 889 
2,590 12,101 
62,051 118,079 
593 mS 
12,220 24,240 
23 E23 
eSial 79,544 
W2r 649 
(NA) 11,145 
18,050 48,500 
(NA) 614 
"4,060 110,096 
21 676 215,589 
438 689 
(NA) 10,420 
523 5,990 
(NA) 9,165 
4,288 11,665 
(NA) 2,189 
17,690 32,620 
(NA) 81 
25 =202 
127 22,950 
ao) 287 
5,505 6,105 
20 977 
(NA) 1,457 
(NA) 478 


“Estimated. The country of birth was originally given as North America which included Canada, the United States, Central America and a number 


of Caribbean countries (see United Nations, Demographic Year Book, 1983). In cases where the country of birth was given as North America (12 
cases), the Canadian and the U.S. shares of emigrants were estimated on the basis of the ratios of Canadian and United States populations to the 
total population size of North America. The ratios applied were 6.73% for Canada, 62.61 for the United States and 30.66 for other countries of North 
America. 


Source: United Nations, Demographic Year Books for 1977 and 1983, data provided by the U.N. Population Division, U.N. Statistical Office, 


country census reports and Centro Latinoamericano de Demografia. Data vary in quality and completeness and may not be comparable between 
countries of destination. 
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Table A-2. Immigrant Arrivals from All Countries into Canada, 1852 to 1988 


NOS 2s os feelers sekarae ioseaeaa 295307) | B98 shewea cetera ysewer na eieenee ere 31/9008) LOA Reeser ere eterno Cake 12,801 
jhetors hein Rackriatnre) arr Oma antew oat 29: AGATE SOO Meroe ee era e er eee AG 543.5) 1 O45 eyes eee viet ee eee Zemee 
ihe loy le aerate Aa IR ae oeinh cae Bit, 2081) 1900 terse errr ered note AN G85 | 946 Cee ere tee eee 71,719 
dis iolo nye ear caoe oe Perc 2.572969) 19 Ol eneeetcen tee reese ener or eee OCA E RELA A ore ore hearse 64,127 
Utctel sito ne rrr a ome eneee heck 22544 || (N90 2 Marca mciaors ay teres ara = BO 1027) 194 Bi Gir sects Satetyens cieiors eis ise 125,414 
TBS Tire ce cece seers 33/8544 F190 3 eyes eee nene eters ere 38:6605 61949 am ae cute yen eee ey ete ere Say 7/ 
185826 le oe vaste eee eae tets V2 S895 T9IOA ees eisai ert et ee Raed eaece Veh e ers) Pasion conc oases aon on oor 73,912 
1B 59 ere oe eee pe eee Ls¥61010) ||| GOs oa dado mance donooda nese 14146 5a 195 ete ee cy rane ee renee 194,391 
NEGO Paces. cote kar eestar arenetemeeeet ys ais 62765 NS0G7 Se a arpa essed atrmerssrasro 7A Wil Wecioxshl ina Mc loy crassa cree 6 cieiacvo eiomeeian 164,498 
Hilo Peomcma na areas enor n os iReHots tom MNCON/ an a Binos Occ ot ds ore comouc 2 F240 90 b1 OOS Seeaee ey eeeer te ee eer 168,868 
VB G2 eaves oe paarerstaysechae ssencniern ee. 1872945); | SOS ae rarer encte cai enne hore eee WAKE We ped ohne Meloy. Zia on cin ioc cio. Brea ceaweteace 154,227 
NBO cis seks Crete Tea tee remarine ZA OOO} MSO S ice recone ete eer eee: ACR e Se | Wels cope aaberadcdhon Geando oo 109,946 
VEG peccterde.c ters aceaneceem a oes 2A LOU PNQ1OM Reta eas Sosa reer 2868395! 1956 sess ese acer 164,857 
iRSiols earniean ce earner eer tos Corse) St ooacere Rohe lsyoyul WM esse cite-cises cae errors Ob a cca SMI -telsiy| Re S16 aiarean ey ee ow teal woos oCm10 On 282,164 
VS668 556 cay aac ce een oe AVA OTA OTe ea yecrat re case ees eee CHAS ASLa Il MSolskan naw GaGa orion ne meee oe 124,851 
NBG store concrete exes gioia eeensasenn Me: AHOMS sis yet Re nS heran Sct cro ue omen caro cere MOOREA AS) ana wenensdosnoncosne che 106,928 
i Relots Weceeto om eres arn take eeencaneeea ear Fe A275 | WO 1A eee eee ee ey ac ees ee 1504845) 51960 Riker sete oe canary era aae 104,111 
NEGO so 8 cee Sense tate avec eterna: 18,6307) 91S ones wae ceteetenasnenc see 36;6653|' 1961 ato coke ease eserer 71,689 
NGO ees reek dee stants ase ape everett ores 2AS1 O63 | 91. Gree rreuers releases potrenstr etre Spon ASM he epee a chaste ha minnie ea chard coe 74,586 
AGS illerevatrvcnest yeas cere eran acts teas 215 1:13" 19 li eee era eo eee RARER NO MNS Oeste asian kets be 93,151 
VE 2 tte aa oh eraigee = aioe ne sore Clooygerl eile on octien ances On case cr AN B45: | NOGA aren ats ett oipenaiieneteees 112,606 
B78 Romano Oram tee 50,0502 | 1S 1:9 cassie werner cree muenstnt ren tate INOW (ASI IS Mall WAS) SS) gocher wromhe a rors Galo 6A Oe 146,758 
VS 74 ee ere sence menemeee co teutareeeeencsens 8953: 7355192 Oa ener een ea 1138/8247) 1.966 seer aceso emia omen teer 194,743 
VSD 22 alee semen sho eet seen 21,3825) LO21ES Aya traps reciente Nee Ml Acasa) WESLeW Ae Sais cena ae eta coed yb ote 222,876 
iRoW AoW ma can cao to ho pS erode ane 25:633:| 1922 Bae See ree G4 22471 SOS ete reer. et coree ts reper eee 183,974 
NSA ix FR ae aero setae chore ZLOB 2 ANAS 2S ee cae cccetey ieee erase ees WEES E(GIRI nia accadeseuceodooe saga 161,531 
1B/Bivas: acme eee seh Sere eee 29,8075 | 1924 Catan os aces ais eras tee te T2451 O45 01.9:7 Os eraeere ec cn wetter see eas 147,713 
Gc Ao leer menrertntt Arabicum arian er 5 re ADlA92]| O25 eeune wasters acorn seer 84907 POG esas sarc eerste 121,900 
VESO Nr sical ner eer ae oe ape ele aOlon|| WAS aoadosnonasadas cou momar 135,98 25-1 O02 reece erat oea aie 122,006 
ipctod heMiceest teeter eee Rae Ore eae 4991 WANG 2a aea are orto tree iltsleyistele) || Wey addecauscuasuduadcoeeud 184,200 
NB BA ants x severe nasties outers WAZ A 58% | WNO2B Ceres toe cus crohns ety 1.66578 351519 7A aeen nese esrcreraiertete eeee 218,465 
1883 cc aohe eee emi eeloeeeae 133,624 5/1920 ees eer eee 1645993) | el CD icerteeeetereeroare ceaeeeee anit 187,881 
Shove ae cee or etaer re ena ae eer 103; 8245) TO BO Nera niet teucusins Oe ees nrs ney 1045806) 151.970 Serer toe ey eae 149,429 
WS SS). cere ncqstuncse chives saat wroteon The yi hehe al Mine 3 peisenions Ga erci esa neceerercn A = 27 SOS0R El OF Me ree eae oor easy eet eee ee 114,914 
NB BC atest sus hone aateuersnae doy earnest OO S26 198 2m eevee eee ear: 20;59 15 ("19.7.8 eee tee a roceelceee eres 86,313 
WO ST ene-e ys eres oe chan sner aon yarer 84°526, | NOS 8 TT eeeern tee neram reer eer iene 1:4 882511979 Be wee ey eee ee cee eet 112,096 
NESS wes cians cissbreroys oheeresaeuavees sce stor elon ae sis 05 ens ania Smee create louie T2476; |S 1 OBO Tre cect rsecterereiseeucyetene sistent 143,117 
i hsfole Rone tens oer OrROMe a korea oie SARGOOT 93 Ores aes etcetera UN -AUAAa ae eB ica stern anced sae fina oo On ae 128,618 
VB OO eres ecastere A teeter resect eccuieys T5067 | 1936 eo once cee aerrerr ane WARE 4S: | OB Oe eevee, Sree er eeepc sae 121,147 
(Mele rater ot osvae Beate Cor BAGS 193 feegerercteme sera eee ee TS TOT GSS erect tse to oekatare sre 89,157 
18 92 eeaicveck sees ay eorese Sea ee ey: 30;996u| 51:93 Sees serene ar eee aes tee 17,244-|| N984 3 oa ee aera eee meeeee 88,239 
TOOSS. sc cetesremse som a eelavele mes 29,033) |S 39 er anki coy ier nese 1:6:9942) 198 Sai ee ee eee eae 84,302 
VB OA eye ogee en ae bateee eres 20,829) | M940 hea ee eee en eee At S324) e198 G eee werner eyeemeee eeercteyes roa SAIe 
akc }2 1s Dee. mare set are mea meer reer Ao 185790: | BOA Te ce cioe arate nice casei 9332971 O8 (eerste toate sear megs 152,098 
NS OG sc. aieine aes Cone amine hore ARevs He lowe | Iker 2s. Maetnccwiss ob vic exierartotec.: UewAey| Wlsish.c.csnaasaeneoasaananened 161,515 
ETayc vk nctye Seater etaa teas 20 Aes 2s Wet Wa hee Nortech ary eee 8,504 


Note: Calendar Year, January 1 to December 31. 


Sources: Urquhart, M.C. and K.A.H. Buckley (eds.) 1965. Historical Statistics of Canada. Toronto: The MacMillan Company of Canada Ltd. Table 
A254, page 29. Employment and Immigration Canada, /mmigration Statistics, annual reports for the years 1961 to 1988. 
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Table A-3. Migrants from the United States to Canada by Country of Last Permanent Residence: 1901 to 


1987 
WOON) eo Baa eeRe sieee gle tiles: reer aetecrres 1, 81055) 193 Oars ee petty a ere neces Pasy Sey) (PHS) oh ald ott catet eae Ree a ee Cc 11,338 
st 0) A ee toon ts aces teasicts vertu itorate, oer daw Keni PuICKE MP J sc: cracus Oo oedend c a choc ee ae Ocul A SeOS lH OCO Moree ei cssccn cs aime ce eines 11,247 
‘GIONS a aneacpen o Stesrueestee entice Sarco back areca A OAS WO Gime mentee ee ee Oh verse cote ESHTABISNI RURSI OM) a. aneclies pha eG ake cremate er erate 11,516 
USIO2E —ovetene SIERO EIS ene rc aete cite erat SOO SO TSS Siren eer a eee roel O10) MNS Lovo) ota eed rece GAN AH Oren ee Et 11,643 
SOS... 5 SRA aoe eaior eee chesd Orgcnoiae 39935 BO SA seer ee tay cage let tee om OW/A Ne PHL SY: aekeds ons Oesivarrt on AOaE Panera cer ie, © tale736 
ULIOG 5 ab be gos aie recor Brat ase oreo ieee 5OF3 9259S Sane ers ea) eS ae ere E29 ln O GAN errar A ctees ocak a narect ts re aera 122565 
HS OMe a. occa top ctrodenys eee sical Lay erete Ml | SSL ey. 5c lois clare. cu. caere coo ions Bemercen oes A= 87/6) nl OOD meetin rac oe cia eee ee 15,143 
VRIES) 2c. d SPO eR ato ences 51 F7.5 0) iS Cee ee een arte irae POLI MIHSISley a ucdem oho cenedron Ole nea Ba eee Oe Oc ole! 
HS OS Pe rates rss cor Sects ee ecu seeds SOl409 ROS 8 ewe ee eres ences: 5B 33h 9 Gig reac eres ak ewer cake. naan ea 19,038 
TORO): sn ere Scchoreo Sar oERE tp oiere eee ets a TOSRS OO IOS 9 Wier return e Re ceer eee rers ea. 52649 pO GS meee meee ara 20,422 
TEAL: a 8 Oyster eee eee nn Pe OpezeH PS PANO), 5 yes acs o oko Oro tO eae tS Harare HANSA G9 Beets. cea hi hewaeed niece Rae Oe 22,785 
OMe tee ie cucseuccs Sadia nie: eae 120!095 |SO4 lire ies tree ices O15 9451197 OMe sare vee ey eer hee eats 24,424 
TOMS). 5 dk tech Ec Re eerie eee OTT IA | IEE. modus aot ated ceo BNE oma SOLS TEM IBISIE/) anions Gee Gigin Oo Meta OO ee EEO, eric 24,366 
WON oo 6S eS Sere cee ae eee eee reerr 5OI2A 3 LOA G Warr tere ese acre ee AAO O ectene Cee reat Cees eee ses nore 22,618 
WLS) 2.3. ste cad ce pene een Ore SpeenCne OPER EG 2ASCOT OA Amor erie eceeas | oor ae AWS] O)O) WHOA) 5 ceo oore chavo AaleeBioart el meee coro 25,242 
TSANG): ois: Ste cs OSPR cee RMR eee Re reeemee e ZN TAT ASH file eae 5. orcnees ted Ret oremOren ee omic Oatom 68394) | HOAmer eee racic ars ete tcr cron 26,541 
Mammen ere Sie races Sacre caeusaeveue ae 657737. | AIGAGt wren keac te ee rane HC RSTSW IRIISIASY tee BME eee ncaa eeeea aIEt nee a REEERE 20M 55 
UGS 0. bs Schaefer eee rence CH STASIS bMS PANA con seateumet pe ottou Gennbtetemetonncns otee oy aTAN ONS PISIAS))-ac.8 Cale ta bog an nm at cots Sat be: Nifecilo 
OM OMME A eset 5 = ates outros es ones hiss ANE Wes) I NSGIG) og Shennan ac alee bs ao oreo oe (ASS Mal WhO Teen eee ie ee 12,888 
O20 Bee re taco ees ces wetct aetne CANO) Sots | Re LAHeM a5: sa havenean corre 0-8 Gora eae oe Oe G Tesh RRS) aan & AoA a Aero tae LOE 9,945 
WAT on bk ae COCO ee eae eee Px wokotey IRC kelO) cnevc, meee ee Smbee oa ee Menon eee tne ae WAT AoK I NMS AS) s acdence pic reeatr Ote cra creme aehcee ache 9,617 
GE os ozs kop OEE BIO eer RE ANEreROXe SB LEH 6. 0 Sieve dare Gua Gloves HG eicnG- ore oko Ti URGY A MUS LOM ites denen Rocce cxetees Sara oe eRe 9,926 
23 WR Pts lok: hue ces ours ies Gdos TSehey h WC Sys Sone Ue cembons co cmatcte bart SSLOLS WICH 3.5 koae b Gun ooeue eto Seed otalac 10,559 
TO) 2A PT PP oy oo Ses ensuay ee Rie eegaeesele ees HHO VATE SISTERS) os. tettanee & oudletirh nfs teehee Gla oo CE SWASH SUSY, o a eatery Oo Srna cae Beas ao eee 9,360 
OZ Se ie herr itn say snledeiaucinus WTA THAI RIMS SC® Si. ido es Ginga aleeuner crete eres colons OMMIOME SSS Bee cures se Peabo aaret ecire 7,381 
WIENS): .e-cng chee GIES: oO Oo EO 2OLQAA EOS See orrar aor ke eee eee NOSSO OSA gwen e aricmcreackerstereioreen ars 6,922 
SS) Ot MI ee athe cays uate Some teebrtenro ds Pxore ws NAICS 9) o seca cs neemenone chee Deo e cee ooo i TAVGTAR Gel Koh |e lhe ser ea SRE trench cae eit Remo Ere eon Eee 6,669 
OO ME ee eS eon iin bine shone eee Xe Ae re reH b AHCI ia at 6 OID OME D ee Da oo Corea alia A OLOLSN AC eIs). <a Ren a exo erty oct in De Oona S Ufa 
ORAS) 5 2 ole one eo een eee CH Shoe [Shoe huano, bay eens che Onn Sie eh c eatio tees KOSH IIS conten ce cooncee en atodoe oe os 7,967 


Note: Calendar Year, January 1 to December 31. 


Sources: Urquhart, M.C. and K.A.H. Buckley (eds.) 1965. Historical Statistics of Canada. Toronto: The MacMillan Company of Canada Ltd. Table 
A337, page 29. 

Employment and Immigration Canada, /mmigration Statistics, Annual Reports, 1961 to 1987. 

Dillingham, 1911. Reports of the Immigration Commission. The /mmigration Situation in Other Countries. Washington, DC, Government Printing 
Office, page 27. 
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Number Number Year Number 

A ASE PRD eh ole ot BNEW On VE 8,385 te oe 169,986 Get ee A S556 
AGO teat cee ane See O52 Fa EIS. ae ee res renee ea 14158572 B19 S 9 Dey ees orp aa we eon aan 23,068 
VB 2 Dee ie tet fen a8 Bret Ri eri te LSM libel ei Re WA sh ace Ssencn cue oxcird o-to0 yrerteci-tr omer totae 138°4698 11 934A ee een ae 29,470 
B23 Farce a Ree eee nay ee 6; 3547 101.879 lagers reer weer neler UAT ReP sola) ele lov. us ten ee, 4 Ant Ses etn dole Anse 34,956 
1B 2 Amey ere edn nN ee eee ney eee TIVO" Rel OS OR ere era ina ener A etere 157-2576 (EO BO eerie ee Ore ee eee ee 36,329 
NG 2B arse te entats cecepne tea ae 1 OF 1,99) [el OS Ieee eee cc eee ee ae 669'43 10 519 3/aeee eee eee 50,244 
OB 2 Ceara nee rene tee are WOM orsi/a| Mabstek wa ear eag M ent oe eee 78.899 2593 8 areas oe ge eer 67,895 
i's poa7 Ge RCA WR Sere 1 Nea Re td Us eWden || ANstehn deer aca ccodoonoanaucnos 60373227 GS 9 meee see ae ene ae 82,998 
VB 2 Bete aoe rene keane ee ere ae PH eloped! Whstsys Soles nee ce Geen iaiA Uedhacrend a eran 5118%5925 (6194 Oa ee ee 70,756 
RS YAS he Peete we eae eee in eo 22:52 OF RISB oe eee ee ee eee ee SINS CVG) || WG cn bo acne aadoevodcocacnr ay) AS 
VO SO sees ca ott oe eo etey ty foe ne eee 233222 BS 86 coe ee eee eee 338472037094 2 arg eon eee a ae 28,781 
OSs Perret weer eget ine he! a 22-633, Rl BS serrate ter ered Cees ZOOM OBS 4 Cite are teeter ne rena ares 23,725 
LODZ crepes cin ncteh ecto none ear ee 6OFAS 251018 8 8 ete en eee 546'88 OU G1O4 Agee oan ire ere ee 28,551 
BSS Apidae atin ae es ne ween otorerWO)all siketel lniatrathin Mac Caio cede aoe ciecoe's AGA AZ (eel. 45a ee ae ae ere eee ae 38,119 
Uso y: ey run NTT Dene rant e Acne men ican sfoeletayml | WpstolO lin Ga An AM cs ata wore Ste) 6. oa kaese Nsvay oO) EVN sh ena As Ao bla ao cao gune moe 108,721 
1B OS ees Monica eee eee Ne eWeeall tel s poe.a Sao on Soon yes oes SOOIS TSE: O4 alee eee ree ne a 147,292 
tte[oys, peeamesinte eee hrs Mais en ee Ohad LO'2A23 SOOT a epee er rae ree AC oTSS} |! VS. woe oma eoeds Saas macoeoac 170,570 
IRS KC Wade Oren eesErecape Med eet SARIN LOSA0M ISOS ee ae eee A39OF/.30) ipl 94 O raiieerr res trae reer etree 188,317 
VBS Ginarencc reece gre eres meaner ta eee BESO TARA SOAS ey ee eee eee a ee Pestoporehl || Ikons a so ado a does od asad 4 249,187 
" evehe ll Nan aren anee mune een Mare eh I o{sHOLSIS) |) SRSIIS). ous one ha aa cemee ohoS Sea's 258°5365)pnl 95 lean eee eae ZOD Walia 
Gite 10 Baramati Saree ot ce we Fak forWlOlelei | “he lolovts a bevy niatno wow cmon deg o0.4-08 343726 (2 (hl O52 eee eee 265,520 
1G Aileen sch sre yn ene rere foLG)eeaote al) RehoW/ wtntacees St ouits.c.c outs arauemton cane PRELONS KEYES | Solel. 5 Baad Hala oGbG Made aod e 170,434 
OA 2 aie ter onal cr eee ae eae OYE eyatey || “etehels-n ou cdaeuonoaGan oe adaeac 22929 OOS Aare ee eae ee 208,177 
14 Sint dec chen ape eater erent a 52,4965 SS Ole eee eran ee roi aya ketal| “he folows aise stn ola oa eee es sabe. 237,790 
NOAA oe cee aes Se nes hovers: || A RSLO ON. & mets Goa8-2. 6.8 o ib.o/o da awe AA825:(2> el OD Oiertaraes eeee aeerin ay 321,625 
A BABE: Sie enor sian gtr geatreay ae Ree Sieeil al) AHS LO RM tsreuk mia mr ouerauccnteeed cioay ag oo AS 7291183 isl O5\/eeweere tet el ape eer 326,867 
SAG age re eee ae ee 1:54 AiG) OO irate eke nari a: aaa mene 64857437 O58 epee a eee eee 253,265 
NAT art Mees ete eh eae ee ae PReYAl CYeX3} || WSO ooo ec ncacdoususcocon ade SES i/ OVS) || TINS) ws oe ened doeodoued jb60 oo 260,686 
1S AG cis sccccapte eee eee etn 226; 52 57e il OO 4 ye ease ese ee es SMraeO) || URIs kok cacacaaseussuaceren 265,398 
1 AOS 5 ener 28 onc Ae a) 297-024) 190 Site ae ee a eee Oey Ke ley | TS cB oes okauconorodcassses 271,344 
pRcielO eee Baten aren Bare Pek owe -om Clete ekshO) | WSC chaps ood easnscasos aoc A OOG AS 5" 5196 Qeateeeee rea eae ee 283,763 
A Sli tece eet y Nae Cee ty ee et SHAS Al ol oval SELON’ Giamratucincrrca cae fete Game ae WpA S48) |) WSS oo ces accaacacosavecsogne 306,260 
NOS Qeeere eae were erates SHANSOS | WOE) oc coms escodenuasaodwawes TS2;8 005 El OOAr ery eeatey see eee 292,248 
UNS Lee he astern ean eRe a Reciees eae sie a A 368:64 55:9 0 Opies ieee ea UfsulaTAslel We ANhelel a: 3 bro Se onic caloh OS an aeons 296,697 
OSA Aenea ary eee ee MPH ASS I WONO ss cacacacavosoov0aoeabso TOM eV AO! Ih TUSIEG).. a ee ra 6 kom ono on one out 323,040 
islolaigrtasnttn come gener: act A prreeeerare 2ZOO;B LT IELOIA poetace act as Fee eiAsare’ || WE sncccuocccesvosomoenoaue 361,972 
185 Oe ake R ace Pee ZOOTAS OREO 2 Begrr erat ner sk fo WAZ? HI Wl elokt-n'an dis oS oendamol owe > ou 454,448 
helo als eee a ena are Sea PAsySLOlsy lh ARM Chil op Aw Gao Gok omeee eee bow W975 8928 1:96 OF eee ee oe ce ene 358,579 
1G 5 Oia eee epee et eae ee 1 2SSIZOUE OTA earae sr eet ene ane eee le218°480)](61.977.0 Pearse aren 373,326 
NOS Oye Ra eat ee ae ee APA eteVeP I ARNE ss cioocoo oman de acces aeoe SPAS HAO) | GREP ohana ahs aocsesathc He 370,478 
G REXSLO cea Seether on te a oo Be 933,64 OF IR Oil: Giprep ae eeeetay Sree eee ee 2988268 | OZ eee 384,685 
GG leet Bree ee eee SUS Mei AROMA spent eee AO Ce oe 295-4023) til O73 ee reece aor pee eee ee 400,063 
OG iene anit tery es Set ee Pere Shohoter HARON Rett on is abe Glorowl oie tae aud o MO Mow RSM ARMs G ae eee 8 Gi ole © ou acchaGilor p< 394,861 
a its oye renee ins Gaetan Akt eed pacer ay UW Acyyate visi et BORNE W a oe ete aise cei eek hegre IEA PIPIRGIE SRC WAS HOD. Aen aot GlBeleen Sa mace a oulee 386,194 
NOGA Aetcts waren ey Ag ae an one HENe Me} | IOs cocaine sdeeandoues weue 4.30, 0018 |61:9.7 Giger ee arene ee renee omer 398,613 
isl skol jensn da es aeree mens cee eae ZASHI20 Ei O21 erate eee ees eee eae ae 805722 SR, :///caee era e ee ae 415,243 
islsloty meets Mar cre > teen eee ChiRswelaisk || [SPI as orca oe o.uae dod camo 6 SLO Hstalep || WAS) «ook on cdouncesoodDes Hes 601,400 
NBG seer ee Whee ae ee een eines SON 22S 9 23 See eee 522).9'1 SFI 97. 9 earn eeree ieee eee nee 460,300 
ARs | ote Riera OR Aste Nee eek Ses USISHSFAG) | WAM ce noo odnascsoacbesonee 706; 896501:9 8 0 ieee eyeret eee sere ree 530,639 
NBG OF are recy Geren Ace e ene A eles i Acta | WVISh. 256 doco See occunbleauagas 2I4 IS 1A EE O8 eee te ee ae eee 596,600 
LOO Sees ae a eee: eee 38203061926 mere eee eee eee 304548858198 2 een aes eee ere re eee 594,131 
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Note: For years ending June 30; except 1820 to1831 and 1844 to 1849, years ending September 30; 1822 to 1842 and 1851 to 1867, years 
ending December 31; 1832 covers 15 months ending December 31; 1843, 9 months ending September 1850, 15 months ending December 31; 
1868, 6 months ending June 30; 1977 to 1986 years ending September 30. 

Sources: (1) U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial Times to 1970. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1975, pp. 105-209. (2) United States Department of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Service annual reports for the years 
1960 to 1979. (3) United States Department of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Service. Statistical Yearbook, 1980 to 1987. 
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Table A-5. Migrants from Canada to U.S.A., Based on Country of Last Permanent Residence: 1820 to 1987 


Number 


167 
155 


165 
267 


176 
608 
1,194 
1,020 
1,193 
2,814 
1,279 
1,476 
1,926 
1,938 
1,816 
2,078 
1,502 
2,711 
3,195 
3,855 
3,827 
6,473 
6,890 
9,376 
7,438 
6,352 
5,424 
6,891 
7,761 
6,493 
5,670 
4,603 
4,163 
4,514 
2,069 
3,275 
3,464 
3,636 
21,586 
32,150 
23,379 
2,785 
21,120 
40,414 
47,164 
40,204 
37,891 
33,020 


Number 


7,782 

8,121 
12,011 
14,404 
10,813 
11,078 
11,473 
10,599 

9,761 
10,143 
11,530 
21,344 
24,342 
25,485 
Zouloo 
21,885 
25,880 
33,354 
36,283 
34,873 
32,435 
42,363 
46,354 
45,143 
34,599 
46,668 
47,470 
44,272 
50,509 
51,114 
50,035 
37,273 
34,768 
41,716 
29,303 
26,850 
22,709 
18,592 
14,800 
12,301 
2s 
11,439 
18,003 
23,495 
20,181 


£19,500 
—16,100 
£45,500 
£16,300 


15,659 
16,354 
16,060 


Note: For years ending June 30; except 1820 to 1831 and 1844 to 1849, years ending September 30; 1822 to 1842 and 1851 to1867, years 
ending December 31; 1832 covers 15 months ending December 31; 1843, 9 months ending September 1850, 15 months ending December 31; 


1868, 6 months ending June 30; 1977 to1986 years ending September 30. 


- No measureable migration. 


* Excludes immigrants by land. 


“Estimated figures using 1977 to 1979 and 1984 to 1986 ratio (.697) of country of birth to country of last permanent residence. Published data 


for 1980 to 1983 are available by country of birth only. 


Sources: (1) U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial Times to 1970. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1975, pp. 105-209. 


(2) United States Department of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Service, annual reports for the years 


1960 to 1979. (3) United States Department of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Service, Statistical Yearbook of the Immigration and 


Naturalization Service, 1984 to 1987. 
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Table A-6. Migration Between Canada and the United States, by Country of Birth: 1951 to 1988 


Year 


'Fiscal year ending June 30, except 1977 to 1987, 


Canadian-born 
to the United 
States! 


20,809 
28,141 
28,967 
27,055 
23,091 
29,533 
33,203 
30,055 
23,082 
30,990 
32,038 
30,377 
36,003 
38,074 
38,327 
28,358 
23,442 
27,662 
18,582 


°Calendar year, January 1 to December 31. 


U.S.-born to 
Canada? 


5,982 
7,603 
7,388 
8,089 
8,487 
8,016 
9,092 
8,460 
8,873 
8,740 
9,015 
9,000 
8,762 
9,810 
12,017 
14,148 
16,115 
17,076 
19,258 


Year 


year ending September 30. 


Canadian-born 


to the United 
States’ 


13,804 
13,128 
10,776 

Srooil 

7,654 

7,308 

7,638 
12,688 
16,863 
13,772 
13,609 
Wa Sh. 
10,786 
11,390 
10,791 
11,385 
11,039 
11,876 
11,783 


U.S.-born to 
Canada? 


20,859 
20,723 
19,176 
21,391 
22,454 
16,729 
14,278 
10,723 
8,254 
7,821 
8,098 
8,695 
7,841 
6,136 
S27 
5,614 
6,094 
6,547 
5,563 


Sources: Canada: Employment and Immigration Canada, /mmigration Statistics, 1961 to 1988. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1951 
to 1960. United States: Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service annual reports for the years 1960 to 1979 and Statistical Yearbook, 


7980 to 1988. 
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Table A-7. Age and Sex Structure of the Two Immigrant Populations and the Two National Populations: 
1980 and 1981 


Age 


WnicdenelonyCalS:4 iasteosin sae 
Wndems Vals ss occ ene 
BELOLORVCALSine sc Geer ear 
OMtOmI ASV CANS as cree toe ileia 


OMCORAA VANS cena to eiicis stole 
MOM OSV CALS same ernie 
AOMORZE4 VCAlS amen aiciesen eo 
ODOR WCAlSame casera 
SOBORSS VOAISere cmsc ce wieres 
BOPORSS VCAlSwiae ea cela 
AOMNO44 VCArSin ce gee on 


A SEO OALVCAlS cect ae cise a ois 
ASiORAGIVCAlS arg cgmie6 aes 
SOMORARVCAlSaaces ce ies 
S5) 10) ONCE Sc ans adesesec 
OOROIG4 VearsSen. wee aawe. < 


65 years and over........... 


Median age* 


Winden 1S Years). ia ...c65s 5s 
Wiridemoiveansian. cece. 6 > 
SatOnGhVeAalS earn ce cero ace 
OM Om ALY CANS riers -rter cis 


WORLOR4 ASV CANS eee cea pares acter vac 
16 1© IODWEBWSescsacasnce- 
AQ @) 24 WEEISs cococecemec 
23s) Wo) ZS) VEEN Go ccuccddc: 
SOMtONS4 Years nse cae ae 
S10) CSO VEE: seacoads5or 
AOMOTA4SVCarSia no ae cease a: 


A SLOIOA VCAlS ners ssa ee 
A ORtORA OVE ANS reams cei e 
OOMOPSARVCAS Sec na. seawias 
SORLOLOS VCAlS anime merase 
GOMOIGANVCalSee oe aera. 


65 years and over........... 


Median age* 


X Not applicable. 


‘Males per 100 females. 


Population (in thousands) 


Percent distribution 


Percent distribution 


Sex 
Males | Females Males | Females ratio! 
Americans in Canada, 1981 Canada, 1981 
133.3 | 168.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 79.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 98.3 
18.0 173) Wile oe) 10.3 103.9 22.5 PAB 21.8 10523 
2(0) eal ee is) 1.2 98.5 78} 7.6 tat WOose 
Sts} 5.6 3.8 4.4 oS} 103.6 7-8 7.6 ED) 105.4 
Oe 9.6 6.6 7.6 By 7 105.2 7.9 8.2 7.6 10522 
5i7a5) TAS 42.4 43.1 41.9 81.6 48.7 49.4 47.9 NOES 
Wall 10.9 ee 8.3 6.5 Ones 9.5 9.8 9.2 104.3 
8.7 al a 6.7 6.5 6.8 76.0 9.6 9.7 9.5 100.4 
8.8 13.8 a5 6.6 8.2 64.0 8.9 9.0 8.9 99.2 
27 154 9.4 9.6 9.2 82.5 8.4 8.5 8.3 100.4 
9.7 Wale? 7.0 7.3 6.7 85.8 (B70 6.8 6.6 101.8 
6.4 UE 4.6 4.8 4.5 85.6 45) 5.6 5.4 101.7 
29.3 36.0 21.7 22.0 2 fa! 81.4 19.1 19.0 19.3 96.5 
5.8 6.9 4.2 4.3 4.4 83.6 52 Sy) 5st 102.3 
9.4 IO.” 6.6 7.0 6.3 88.0 5,1 5 St 100.0 
8.0 10.0 6.0 6.0 5.9 79.9 4.8 AG? (0) | 92.9 
6.2 8.5 49 4.6 5.0 73.0 4.0 3.8 4.2 89.4 
28.5 44.5 24.2 21.4 26.4 64.1 9.7 8.4 11.0 74.9 
38.8 42.6 40.5 38.8 42.6 (X) 29.7 29.0 30.4 (X) 
eh cca nee ane 
Canadians in the United States, 1980 United States, 1980 
= ee 

842.9 100.0 100.0 70.5 100.0 100.0 100.0 94.5 
41.2 : : 4.9 6.1 4.0 OWS) 22.6 Z2o.8 Zine 104.6 
6.8 3.4 3.3 0.8 1.0 O.7/ 102.6 ee. 7.6 6.9 104.7 
ore 6.8 6.5 1.6 2.0 eS 105.6 7.4 7.8 7.0 104.6 
Zila Wo) 10.0 25 3.2 2.0 Ors 8.1 8.5 Moll 104.4 
286.5 127.9 158.6 34.0 36.7 32.1 80.7 46.4 47.6 45.4 99.1 
36.6 19.0 17.6 4.3 5.4 3.6 107.6 9.3 9.8 8.9 10328 
51.0 24.7 26.3 6.1 eal 5.3} 93.8 9.4 9.7 9.4 100.1 
49.7 22.6 27.1 5.9 6.5 5).5) 83.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 98.9 
51.9 22.1 29.7 6.2 6.4 6.0 74.4 7.8 7.9 1.6 97.7 
50.7 20.8 29.9 6.0 6.0 6.1 69.4 6.2 6.2 6.1 96.6 
46.6 18.7 27.8 B.S) 5.4 5.6 67.2 ee. 5:2 Bel 95.8 
268.3 108.8 159.5 Shits} Slee ey) 6} 68.2 19.6 19.2 20.0 90.7 
ileal 20.0 Sila 6.1 Bai, 6.3 64.2 4.9 4.9 4.9 94.5 
59.5 PB it S35). 7/ al 6.8 UP 66.2 5.2 5.1 eZ 92.3 
Wife3 45.6 9.2 9.4 9.2 69.6 Bl 5.0 5.3 89.4 
80.4 47.0 9.5 9.6 9.5 Wiel 4.5 4.2 4.7 86.2 
247.0 S615 29.3 26.0 Sl S)i/ 48) eS 9.4 13.1 67.6 


Computed from data for 5-year age groups. 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, Volume 1, Chapter B, Part 1, Table 43, and special tabulations; and Statistics 
Canada, 7987 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-901 (Volume 1 - National series), Table 1, and special tabulations. 
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Table A-8. Canadian-Born Population Living in the United States by State of Residence in 1980 


Year of Immigration ( 


States 


United States, total....... 


NEW ENGLAND 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Newsyiolkres seer eee 
New Jerseyine scans oe 
Pennsylvania 


EAST N. CENTRAL 


Michigans. sserarr er ee 
VVISCOMSIN-eureeeate eee memes 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware 
MEIMEMCh oa cactas cease: 
Washington, D.C......... 
WAlde [luke Woraqeycic sleteede tres neoteS 
West Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgiasatea twee 
Florida 


EAST S. CENTRAL 


MEME os ec edu en eens 
GNNESSCE tet ee ee 


Idaho 
WANING ay om enbin.s cc els oe 
Colorado ene ne 


Population 
April 1, 
1980 

(in 
thousands) 


226,549 


1, US 
C24 
S11 

SHEE 
947 

3,108 


17,558 
7,365 
11,864 


10,798 
5,490 
11,427 
9,262 
4,706 


4,076 
2,914 
4,917 

653 

691 
19970) 
2,364 


594 
4,217 

638 
5,347 
15950 
5,882 
3,122 
5,463 
9,746 


3,661 
4,591 
3,894 
ley) 


2,286 
4,206 
3,025 
14,229 


787 
944 
470 
2,890 
1,303 
2,718 
1,461 
800 


Total 
Canadian- 
born 
population 
Percent (in 
distribution thousands) 
0.50 Zee 
0.41 M87 
0.23 10.6 
2258 78.2 
0.42 8.4 
esi 28.3 
WUE 73.1 
3.25 16.7 
5.24 13.6 
4.77 eo) 
2.42 6.5 
5.04 20.5 
4.09 76.6 
2.08 6.7 
1.80 123) 
1.29 2.9 
PANT 4.4 
0.29 BLS) 
0.31 lel 
0.69 Voi 
1.04 2.6 
0.26 1140) 
1.86 6.7 
0.28 1.0 
2.36 8.2 
0.86 0.9 
2.60 4.9 
1.38 Zane 
2.41 Bs 
4.30 70.6 
1.62 PP 
2.03 3.2 
ee, 2.8) 
eri eo 
1.01 LS 
1.86 2.6 
1.34 Po 
6.28 17.4 
0.35 4.7 
0.42 3.4 
0.21 ile 
1.28 8.2 
0.58 ee, 
1.20 13.4 
0.64 By, 
O15 4.8 


1959 and earlier 


1960 and later 


Percent 
distribution 


3.23 
2.22 
1.26 
9.28 
1.00 
3.36 


8.67 
1.98 
1.61 


2.08 
OV 
2.43 
9.09 
0.79 


1.46 
0.34 
0.52 
0.42 
O13 
0.20 
0.34 


0.12 
0.79 
0.12 
0.97 
0.14 
0.58 
0.27 
0.63 
8.37 


0.26 
0.38 
0.27 
0.15 


0.18 
0.31 
0.32 
2.06 


0.56 
0.40 
0.13 
0.97 
0.26 
1o9 
0.60 
0.57 


Canadian- 
born as a 
percent of 

total 


2.42 
2.03 
2.07 
1.36 
0.89 
0.91 


0.42 
0.23 
0.11 


0.16 
0.12 
0.18 
0.83 
0.14 


0.30 
0.10 
0.09 
0.54 
0.16 
On 
0.11 


0.17 
0.16 
0.16 
0.15 
0.05 
0.08 
0.07 
0.10 
0.72 


0.06 
0.07 
0.06 
0.05 


0.07 
0.06 
0.09 
0.12 


0.60 
0.36 
0.23 
0.28 
0.17 
0.49 
0.35 
0.60 


Canadian- 
born 
population 
(in Percent 
thousands) distribution t 
21.0 3.85 
ee 2.46 
8.1 1.49 
61.1 ees 
7.0 1.28 
18.6 3.41 
50.3 9.23 
9.5 1.74 
7.6 1.39 
10.9 2.00 
3.9 0.72 
12.4 2.28 
SYS}. 7/ 10.77 
4A 0.75 
7.4 1.36 
eS: 0.28 
PSS; 0.46 
1.9 0.35 
0.7 Onis 
1.0 0.18 
1.2 0.22 
0.6 0.11 
Sifai 0.70 
0.5 0.09 
4.0 0.783 
0.6 0.11 
Po. 0.42 
1.0 0.18 
2.4 0.44 
40.9 ei 
Wet 0.20 
1S) 0.28 
1.2 0.22 
0.5 0.09 
0.9 0.17 
183 0.24 
deg 0.24 
78 1.34 
3.2 0.59 
2.2 0.40 
0.5 0.09 
4.0 0.73 
12 0.22 
7.8 1.43 
2.2 0.40 
2.8 0.51 


Canadian- 

born 

population 
(in Percent 
housands) distribution 


2.09 
Wats) 
0.84 
IT 
0.47 
3.27 


7.70 
2.43 
2.03 


2.23 
0.88 
2.73 
6.04 
0.88 


1.65 
0.47 
0.64 @ 
0.54 
0.14 
0.24 
0.47 


0.14 
0.98 
0.17 
1.42 
0.10 
0.88 
0.44 
0.98 
10.03 


0.37 
0.57 
0.37 
0.27 


0.20 
0.44 
0.47 
3.41 


0.51 
0.41 
0.20 
1.42 
1.89 
0.98 
0.68 


Table A-8. Canadian-Born Population Living in the United States by State of Residence in 1980—Continued 


States 


PACIFIC 


Oregon wee te eee 


ANAS KMart Wak Bese. ode ous nese 
EWEN: oo8.¢ greterg stare eee meron 


Year of Immigration 


Total 1959 and earlier 1960 and later 
Population Canadian- Canadian- Canadian- 
April 1, born Canadian- born born 
1980 population born asa population population 
(in Percent (in Percent percent of (in Percent (in Percent 
thousands) distribution thousands) distribution total thousands) distribution thousands) distribution 


4,132 
2,633 
23,668 


1.82 
WMS 
10.45 


46.8 
19.0 
163.3 


S105) 
228) 
19.37 


ete 
Ome 
0.69 


SAD 
13.4 
Si) 9) 

all 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census). 


5.78 
2.46 
18.33 
0.20 


15:13 al 
5.6 Le) 
63.4 21.40 
1.3 0.44 
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Table A-9. Marital Status of the Two Immigrant Populations and the Two National Populations, by Age and 
Sex: 1980 and 1981 


(Percent Distribution) 


Population universe and age 


Americans in Canada, 
1981 


15 years and over...... 
so) Web She) WEIRS 5 baa ce 
AC We) LU BYNGS) og 3 a 
ZOOS VEAlS eee 
3010. 34 years. 2... 
SOMO so Wears eee 
40 to 44 years....... 
45 to 49 years....... 
50'to 54 years. ...... 
HOMO OOVCalSie ee 
60 to 64 years....... 
65 years and over .... 


Canadians in the United 
States, 1980 


15 years and over...... 
IS Wey NGS a yo 3 
ZMORZA) VATS eee ae 
POmOuZONV Cals eee 
30 to 34 years....... 
SO1OnS9 WEalSine ee 
40 to 44 years....... 
45 to 49 years....... 
BO 10 $4 years! so a... 
a tones) MEYS: 2 nn 5 ae 
GOO 64 Years eae 
65 years and over .... 


Canada, 1981 


15 years and over...... 
JOMLOMON Cals ent 
20 to 24 years....... 
25 to 29 years..... 
30 to 34 years. .... : 
GOMOD VEAKS eee ae 
40 to 44 years....... 
45 to 49 years....... 
SO MORAN CAlS =a 
DOO Vealse ae ee 
60 to 64 years....... 
65 years and over . 


United States, 1980 


15 years and over...... 
LOMOm ony ealGiae er 
20 to'2A veanS eee 
29 10/29) VeatS ae a4 
30 to 34 years....... 
35 10: 39NV Cars arate 
40 to 44 years....... 
45 to 49 years....... 
SONG O4 Vears ta... 
SOLOW ON Cal Seen 
60 to 64 years....... 
65 years and over .... 


Males 


Females 


Single! 


23.3 
98.5 
71.6 
Ales) 
WO 
10.3 
Dee 
5.8 
6.7 
7.0 
6.7 
8.1 


18.0 
98.2 
74.4 
33.2 
13.6 
7d) 
5.4 
4.8 
4.8 
4.2 
4.4 
4.3 


31.3 
98.4 
Al) 
32.0 
15.0 
9:3 
7.8 
LS 
7.8 
7.8 
7.6 
8.5 


BS). 
OZ 
68.2 
32.1 
14.9 
(S\.7/ 
6.7 
6.0 
6.0 
5.6 


Ever married 


— 


Total | Married ! 


TAS 7 

HES 
28.4 
GN 
86.3 
89.7 
94.8 
94.2 
93.3 
93.0 
93.3 
edie) 


82.0 

IES 
25.6 
66.8 
86.4 
925 
94.6 
2o.2 
95:2 
95:8 
95:6 
YS 7/ 


68.7 

1.6 
28.1 
68.0 
85.0 
90.7 
O22 
9255 
SP 
S22 
92.4 
Sie 


70.3 

2.8 
31.8 
67.9 
85.1 
91.3 
93.3 
94.0 
94.0 
94.4 


- Represents zero or rounds to zero. 


Oval 

ED 
26.9 
66.9 
76.8 
79.4 
85.2 
83.2 
84.8 
82.0 
84.7 
OES 


70.3 

ale, 
23.4 
58.6 
74.8 
80.4 
83.0 
84.2 
84.9 
85.4 
85.6 
76.6 


62.1 

1.5 
27.0 
63.8 
79.0 
83.8 
84.8 
84.6 
83)7 
83.3 
82.8 
73.2 


60.6 

IS) 
28.1 
58.5 
TSO 
ONG 
82.0 
83.2 
83.1 
83.9 


Sepa- 


real 


rated' | Widowed | Divorced 


12.8 


Wey) 
91.8 
41.4 
12.8 
6.4 
5.0 
4.2 
Df 
5.0 
D2 
6.3 
6.6 


12.2 
93.7 
54.9 
20.3 
7.4 
47 
Ski 
3.2 
4.3 
4.2 
4.8 
6.4 


24.5 
93.3 
sii) 
20.0 
10.5 
7.3 
6.1 
5.8 
6.0 
6.3 
Gil 
O35 


22.9 
91.2 
Diez 
21.6 
10.6 
6.7 
5.3 
4.7 
4.6 


Ever married 


84.5 

8.2 
58.6 
87.2 
93.6 
95.0 
CVE) 
94.3 
95.0 
94.8 
93.7 
93.4 


87.8 

6.3 
45.1 
USI 
92.6 
95.3 
96.3 
96.8 
Soba, 
95.8 
95F2. 
93.6 


LD) 

6.7 
48.9 
80.0 
89.5 
9257, 
93.9 
94.2 
94.0 
93.7 
Sy) 
CONS 


LY 

8.8 
48.8 
78.4 
89.4 
93:3 
94.7 
95:3 
95.4 


Married ' 


52:9 

7.8 
95.3 
79.8 
82.9 
82.0 
83.0 
WS) 
78.4 
74.6 
66.3 
38.1 


58.9 

5.6 
39.8 
67.7 
78.3 
81.0 
80.2 
81.1 
78.7 
74.6 
67.3 
38.9 


DSL 

6.4 
46.1 
73.1 
80.2 
81.8 
Sieg) 
80.9 
78.2 
73.8 
66.2 
38.4 


Doe 

78) 
41.7 
64.9 
73.3 
76.1 
76:9 
76.8 
74.8 


Sepa- 


(ass) 
0.2 
ae 
3.9 
4.8 
Dei 
4.4 
4.0 
4.5 
2.6 
(2g5) 
155 


1.6 
OF 
2.0 
3.1 
3.1 
RIS 
2.4 
2.4 
ell 
Wei 
1.4 
0.8 


aif 
0.2 
ie) 
3.7 
4.1 
41 
4.0 
3.8 
3.5 
3.0 
7:18) 
ews) 


2.6 
0.5 
all 
3.9 
4.0 
4.0 
3.9 
3.4 
2.9 


rated' | Widowed 


13.0 
Zale 
49.0 


12.3 
0.1 
0.2 
0.5 
Oy 
1.6 
2.8 
5.0 
8.7 


Divorced 


ibe 
11.6 
Wake 
10.1 
9.0 
tak 
6.5 


"Single (never married) included persons whose only marraige(s) was/were annulled. Married excludes separated. Separated includes persons _ 
who are legally married but not living with spouse due to marital discord. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Volume 1, Chapter D, Part 1, Table 264, and special tabulations; and Statistics 
Canada, 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-901 (Volume 1 - National series), Table 5, and special tabulations. 
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Table A-10. Years of School Completed for Canadians in the United States and the Total Population of the 
United States by Age and Sex: 1980 


y (Percent distribution) 


Population universe, sex, and age 


Canadians in the United States, 1980 


Males 


25 years and over. . 
25 to 34 years... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 years... 
65 years and over 


Females 


ORY CANSLANG OVEl a sec Oasis 5 os a pei racers 


25 to 34 years... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 years... 
65 years and over 


United St 
Males 


25 years and over. . 
25 to 34 years... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 


3 55 to 64 years... 
65 years and over 
Females 


25 years and over. . 
25 to 34 years... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 years... 
65 years and over 


ates, 1980 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Elementary 


0 to 8 years 


18.5 

SU 
10.2 
18.0 
Zou 
45.8 


18.0 
Sill 
B25 

14.4 

22.1 

41.8 


High school College 
T 

4 years or 
1 to 3 years 4 years | 1 to 3 years more 
16.6 Poe 15.6 20.5 
8.6 26.6 26.7 6S) 
14.0 24.3 19.6 32.0 
18.5 Zoe eve 24.2 
19.7 20.9 14.3 iWwe5 
18.6 21.6 9.4 oe 
18.6 SE 7 18.1 10.3 
9.9 34.9 PSY 22.1 
WES) S6uf 24.0 14.8 
20.9 36.9 20.2 10.7 
20.9 39.2 16.4 7.8 
19.8 27.6 Wee Se, 
14.2 SMict 16.1 20.1 
es 34.5 PBST 26.3 
12.8 35.5 Wee 24.3 
16.3 32:3 Use: NOR 
18.7 30.4 11.6 14.3 
16.9 ont 83 9.9 
16.2 Sieh Uses! 12.8 
10.9 Anal, 22.0 20.3 
see 44.4 Ue 14.9 
19.0 42.5 Hoes 10.5 
20.4 37.8 Woth 8.0 
18.3 23.0 i! UL 


High school 
graduates' 


61.3 
86.7 
as} 
64.6 
61.7 
40.6 


62.0 
86.6 
19.5 
67.9 
63.4 
44.8 


67.3 
84.4 
CEA 
65.6 
56.2 
37.2 


65.8 
84.0 
76.3 
66.6 
BS 
39.9 


‘Includes persons who completed 4 years of high school or a high school equivalency test and persons who attended some level of college. 
Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, Volume 1, Chapter D, Part 1, Table 262, and special tabulations. 


Table A-11. Highest Educational Level for the Americans in Canada and the Total 
Population of Canada by Age and Sex: 1981' 


(Percent distribution) 


Population universe, sex, 
and age 


Americans in Canada, 
1981 


Males 


25 years and over....... 
ZOMO) S44). Cals mane 
SORLOIM4 4a) Cals serena 
45 to 54 years........ 
DOM OLO4SV.CalS eer 
65 years and over..... 


Females 


25 years and over....... 
ZOmORS4V CalS mre 
SkS) 0) AVAL WEES ao oar 
AOR 45 Cals ene 
SoMtOlG4 cals eee 
65 years and over..... 


Canada, 1981 
Males 


25 years and over....... 
29 to 34 years........ 
35 to 44 years........ 
45 to 54 years........ 
SONtOLOARV Cals anaes 
65 years and over..... 


Females 


25 years and over....... 
725) 10) SVL WIGBTIS oc ono aae 
35 to: 44 years'........ 
45 to 54 years........ 
DO tO G4 Vears earn: 
65 years and over..... 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Elementary-secondary only 


~ 


Without secondary 
school diploma 
Diploma or 


Less than 
grade 9° 


24.2 

UZ 
17.0 
29.6 
37.1 
52.0 


25.5 

GS 
18.2 
29.8 
37.2 


Grades 
9 to 13° 


20.3 
IGLe 
198 
2A 2 
Zi) 
IS) 


24.7 
Palit 
24.9 
PAT lt 
i ®) 


trade 
certificate 


University* 
With less With 
Other non- than | bachelor’s 
university | bachelor’s} degree or 
only* degree? higher 
122 13.0 28.9 
1s 21.8 41.2 
10.4 VAS 54.5 
13.6 13.8 32.1 
13.1 9.9 20.3 
9.3 S.1 Ut 
15.4 18.7 18.8 
17.0 22.3 33.6 
15.3 20.2 38.2 
17.0 1S7/ 17.9 
16.5 9.4 10.9 
185 7.2 4.5 
20.0 8.0 128 
Ze 11.4 17 
23.0 8.8 15.8 
17.9 6.4 9.5 
13.9 Ss) 7.6 
9.1 4.0 BZ 
20.4 U8 7.0 
26.1 10.1 127 
24.0 8.8 8.1 
18.9 6.0 4.4 
15.4 SO 3.0 


Secondary 
diploma or 
trade 
certificate 
or higher® 


64.8 
88.2 
90.2 
73.8 
S73 
31.6 


60.3 
87.0 
86.0 
64.4 
SiS 
33.8 


IOS 
UES, 
63.6 
49.2 
41.0 
28.3 


49.8 
70.5 
56.9 
42.5 


34.9 


Secondary 
school 
diploma’ 


55.0 
80.8 
84.6 
61.6 
44.2 
20.6 


By, i/ 
81.0 
WSS 
56.0 
42.8 
25.3 


39.26 
56.8 & 
44.9 
30.8 
25.7 
17.4 


38.4 
57.8 
43.0 
31.0 
25.6 


‘These data combine academic education with technical and trades education and are not totally hierarchical. For a detailed discussion, see 
Statistics Canada, 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 99-901, 1981 Census Dictionary, pp 45-53. 
“Highest grade attended (not necessarily completed). 
~Refers to courses completed at post-secondary non-university institutions which normally require a secondary school graduation certificate or 
equivalent for entrance, as well as to other courses in related or like institutions (such as private trade schools or adult vocational centers) which 
may not require secondary school graduation for entrance. 
"Includes those with both university and other non-university education, as well as those with university only. 
“Includes trade certificate, non-university certificate and university certificate or diploma below bachelor level. 
“Includes all persons except those classified as “elementary-secondary only, without secondary school diploma.” 
‘With or without other education. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-914 (Volume 1 - National series), Table 3, and special tabulations. 
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Table A-12. Occupation of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by Period of 
immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 


) Americans in Canada Canadians in the United States 
Occupation 1959 Total 1959 
or 1960- 1965- 1970- 1975- em- or 1960- 1965- 1970- 1975- 


earlier 1964 1969 1974 1981| ployed} earlier 1964 1969 1974 1980 


Both Sexes 


AILOCCUDAIONS mae err: 21,510 | 376,938 | 220,045) 62,270] 42,806] 19,922} 31,895 


Executive, administrative, 
and managerial.......... 

Professional specialty...... 

Technicians and related 


PLUS || SiO), 748) || 28) 8128 7,564 5,254 3,041 5}999 
C7) || CO) Shae 8,140 6,569 4,204 8,704 


SUDPONUmeett. eae 625] 11,346} 6,044 1,905 1,567 628 1,202 
SEES eangos Saisie oe eee oe 1,720| 44,893} 26,859 UJDUE 4,767 2,199 3,496 
Admin. support, incl. 

CleniCalammetscs ccs cert oe SAIS || Giese! || SES) 11 sk. 7,599 3,164 4,652 
SeIMIeGhs zine eo cee eee Piss || 4227 | 2a lis 100 5,097 2,063 3,099 


Farming, forestry, and 
AIRING) ccocdis-omo eet oren o.oo 

Precision, production, craft, 
AMGgre Dalle cer 

Machine operators, assem- 


860 5,876 3,788 746 478 360 504 


1,940} 47,371} 27,903 OAI89 Sy/99 2,235 2,249 


blers, and inspectors ..... 760] 25,988} 15,982 4,801 Sh Si 1,061 977 
Transportation and 

material moving.......... 450] 10,600 6,674 1,719 1,106 415 686 
Handlers, equipment 

cleaners, helpers, and 


FADOROES aero ats cpe cies aici: 390 9,508 4,804 2,018 1,407 652 727 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). 


) 
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Table A-13. Occupation of Male Canadians in the United States and of Male Americans in Canada, by 
Period of Immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 


Americans in Canada Canadians in the United States ) 
Occupation 1959 1959 
or 1960- or 1960- 1965- 1970- 1975- 
Total} earlier 1964 earlier 1964 1969 1974 1980 
All occupations ......... 75,035), 285735 6,625} 12,865} 15,270] 11,540] 199,091 | 115,931] 32,415] 21,801 10,688} 18,256 
Executive, administrative, 

and managerial.......... 11,505 4,800 805 1,670 2,265 1,965} 34,010] 19,527 4,815 3,254 2,141 4,273 
Professional specialty...... 18,490 4,480 1,505 4,045 4,825 3,635} 30,982] 17,189 3,839 3,029 2,244 4,681 
Technicians and related 

SUD POlEtrn Serre ena 1,495 490 150 S15 285 250 6,238 Salioit Ty ake! 968 306 695 
Sales ood waes ae e 6,665 2,965 580 1,050 11s 870| 22,475) 13,975 Ghckey 2,021 1,078 2,044 
Admin. support, incl. 

GlGni Caley ante ane 3,815 1,620 445 675 650 425] 11,059 6,725 1,818 1,268 SAS) 873 
SGIVICE xara ee eee RS) 1,955 1S) 870 970 860} 15,123 8,761 Zaks 1,622 712 1,295 
Farming, forestry, and 

HIST GWecnae ee seers 6,475 3,660 435 780 1,020 575 4,606 2,996 591 385 268 366 
Precision, production, 

craft, and repair.......... 11,280 4,665 985 1,695 2,200 1,740] 43,513] 25,563 8,496 5,265 2,097 2,092 
Machine operators, 

assemblers, and inspec- 

LOL SH erca ceo tee ae 4,275 1,680 540 640 825 595} 14,415 8,692 2,570 1,840 624 689 
Transportation and 

Material Moving eee 3,730 1,695 SiS) 675 610 365 9,586 6,078 1,524 987 374 623 
Handlers, equipment 

cleaners, helpers, and 


ADOSICE econ er 2,140 720 285 450 425 255 7,084 3,274 1,554 ez 469 625 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 


Canada). 


Table A-14. Occupation of Female Canadians in the United States and of Female Americans in Canada, by 
Period of Immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 


Americans in Canada Canadians in the United States 
Occupation i Total 1959 1959 
em- or 1960- 1965- or 1960- 1965- 1970- 1975- 
ployed| earlier 1964 1969 earlier 1964 1969 1974 1980 
All occupations ....... 59,000} 20,230 6,330} 10,190} 12,275 9,970 | 177,847 | 104,114 9,234] 13,639 
Executive, administrative, 

and managerial.......... 4,565 1,635 405 785 970 AID|| WEA 9,796 900 1,326 
Professional specialty. ..... 16,470 4,510 1,440 3,230 4,175 3,105} 30,208} 16,384 1,960 4,023 
Technicians and related 

SUPP Olle. eee ee eee 1,650 455 180 270 365 375 5,108 2,893 322 507 
DOalOS a2 craw egy wee 5,450 2,140 555 880 1,020 850} 22,418] 12,884 Wl 1,452 
Admin. support, incl. 

ClEliCal er epee. 2. eee 18,085 6,830 2,180 2,920 3,365 2,195) \Oo 535) oonto> 2,/89 3,779 
DOIMICE eee eee ee 7,050 2,360 865 WZNS 1,415 1,200] 27,668] 16,414 kool 1,804 
Farming, forestry, and 

SHIM Gana e nee 2,020 870 220 305 345 280 1,270 792 92 138 
Precision, production, 

Craft; andirepainsssessee: 1,295) 470 100 250 230 205 3,858 2,340 138 WS 
Machine operators, 

assemblers, and inspec- 

LOLS hs seep er eee 1,340 570 210 170 225 IGS || Wiles 7,290 437 288 
Transportation and 

material moving.......... 495 195 65 55 95 85 1,014 596 A 63 
Handlers, equipment 

cleaners, helpers, and 

labOrerS air) ees ee 620 195 105 100 80 16h 2,424 1,530 83 102 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada) 


Table A-15. Industry of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by Period of 
immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 


Industry 1959 1959 
or 1960- 1965- 1970- 1975- or 
earlier 1964 1969 1974 1981 earlier 


1960-| 1965-| 1970- 1975- 
1964 1969 1974 1980 


All industries. ......... 


48,965] 12,960 376,938 | 220,045 42,806} 19,922} 31,895 


Agriculture, forestry, and 


TISHErICSteete eee ee eee 4,715 680 6,402 4,244 Bis 379 539 
MINING ee ce sac ae a 815 180 2,437 860 286 249 638 
SONSMUCION Meee Bl ls) 680 peeve || qe eke) 2,937 525) 1,858 
Manufacturing, nondurable 

GOOdS mar eee eens: 3,440 WS 27,864] 16,754 3,361 1,252 1,837 
Manufacturing, durable 

QOOCS Ser tris tees 8 3,710 950 52,468 | 32,175 6,085 2,223 2,947 
Transp., comm., and other 

WER son cae on eee 3,840 835 21,744) 13,547 2,525 888 1,322 
Wholesale and retail 

WETCIS 0-6 are cece penn eke 8,375 2,845 74,643] 41,915 9,194 3,945 5,651 
Finance, insurance, and 

realtestate wae oe ws 3,015 635 27,948] 16,200 3,057 1,668 2,566 
Business and repair 

SCIVICCS Mean ok mn sree cise 2,495 665 iaooe 9,647 2,129 850 1,546 
Personal services ......... 1,465 510 13,849 8,263 1,541 767 1,167 
Entertainment and 

recreation services....... 


505 200 6,121 3,004 709 508 889 


Professional and related 
SEIVICCS Swen Sisk Ae eek 


10,880 
3,300 


3,335 
670 


90,254 
WANs) 


52,340 
8,953 


9,604) 5,265) 10,077 
863 403 858 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). 
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Table A-16. Industry of Male Canadians in the United States and of Male Americans in Canada, by Period 
of Immigraton: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 


Industry 1959 1959 
or or 1975- 
earlier earlier 1980 
All industries.......... 28,730 199,091 21,801 18,256 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fisheries eee 3,705 4,597 355 386 
Miningityaeeercr sane cere 690 2,065 232 593 
@OMAMICTOsscocaswocoame 2,095 21,075 2,660 1,649 
Manufacturing, nondurable 
QOO0dSs sre eee 2,320 16,659 2,033 1,279 
Manufacturing, durable 
QOOUS aces eee 3,105 37,263 4,152 2,370 
Transp., comm., and other 
UTIITIOS. ce re cee ces ee ene 2,760 14,859 1,626 980 
Wholesale and retail 
trade. 5 Sorina a eee ee 4,095 35,884 4,211 3,025 
Finance, insurance and 
fealestate toe etn 1,665 AMP oie 1,034 1,292 
Business and repair 
SOIVICGS Baa eres src 1,415 10,631 1,341 883 
Personal services ......... 430 4,332 446 530 
Entertainment and 
recreation services ....... 270 Sond 365 609 
Professional and related 
SCIVICES Anan. ere aa 4,160 29,900 2,935 4,139 
Public administration. ...... 2,025 6,937 411 521 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). 
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Table A-17. Industry of Female Canadians in the United States and of Female Americans in Canada, by 
Period of Immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 


Americans in Canada Canadians in the United States 


Industry 1959 
or 1960- 1965- 1970- 1975- 
earlier 1964 1969 1974 1980 
All industries.......... 20,230 9,975 | 177,847 | 104,114] 29,855) 21,005 9,234) 13,639 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
TISMEMES seer ter acres cue sok 1,010 325 1,805 1,160 202 160 130 153 
Miningmcee ae: soccer 480 130 aS 372 165 100 54 8 45 
(COMATUIGHOIMS sons escneence 325 95 2,266 1,149 435 277 196 209 
Manufacturing, nondurable 
GOOUSaM En ic.. s ee eae LS 495] 11,205 6,945 1,955 1,328 419 558 
Manufacturing, durable 
GOOGSHE ert eye 605 305] 15,205 9,247 2,795 1,933 653 ST 
Transp., comm., and other 
NitIlitiGSPpe ens ees eke ene 1,080 390 6,885 AVANio 1,129 899 300 342 
Wholesale and retail 
WCE soy ascmeoereee eas 4,280 2,035 38,759 | 21,732 7,467 4,983 1,951 2,626 
Finance, insurance, and 
realestate ......5.005. 05 1,350 (2>)\lo:576 9,413 2,894 2,023 972 1,274 
Business and repair 
SCIVICCS ener cee 1,080 740 6,721 3,605 eoHO 788 355 663 
Personal services ......... 1,040 510 9,517 5,828 1,460 1,095 497 637 
Entertainment and recre- 
ation services............ 230 205 2,604 1c} 453 344 134 280 
Professional and related 
SELVICCS ae ott scan 6,720 3,720} 60,354] 35,400 8,942 6,669 3,405 5,938 


1,280 300} 5,578 3,862 713 452 214 337 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 


» Canada). 


Table A-18. Class of Worker of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by Period of 
Immigration and Sex: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 


Canadians in the United States 


Class of Worker 

1959 or 1959 or 1975- 

earlier earlier 

Both Sexes 
All classes of worker .. | 134,030 376,938 31,895 
RAIGEWOLKCISee: cress cs 119,395 343,236 29,264 
Self-employed ............ 13,710 30,876 2,324 
Unpaid family workers ..... 2,826 307 
Males 
All classes of worker .. 199,091 18,256 
Raid WOUKClS meres 176,175 16,332 
Self-employed ............ 22,212 1,828 
Unpaid family workers ..... 704 96 
Females 

All classes of worker . . 177,847 | 104,114 13,639 
Paid iWwOlkelSmeeeeeer one 167,061 | 97,174 12,932 
Self-employed ............ 8,664] 5,727 496 

Unpaid family workers ..... 2,122 1,213 


Sources: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). 
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Table A-19. Income Distributions for Canadians in the United States (Income for 1979), Americans in 
Canada (Income for 1980), and the Two National Populations, by Sex 


(Percent distribution) 


Canadian- 
born 


U.S.-born 


Income’ and employment status immigrants immigrants 
in U.S. in Canada Canada 
(U.S. $) (Can. $) (Can. $) 


100.0 


Less than: $5,000: sane s <4. eet ee ee ee 18.3 18.1 
90;000 10'S9,999 (anes) Sey oe ee eee men 20.4 16.5 
210,000 10°01 4990) eee eee 15.8 125 
919,000 to: $24 GOO ter en rer eee ante ee ne 24.1 29.7 
925,000 'ton$34,990 se evn enn 7 ole 13.1 
$39,000 10:$49,999 oct sire ee 5.6 4.8 
500,000 or: more.<( ee. ye oer eee, eee ae 4.8 2.4 
Median: income: even. sameeren etic $13,599 $13,964 $14,993 
Percent full-time, year-round workers ..................... 46.2 42.2 47.7 
Median Income of full-time, year round workers? ........... $21,156 $23,167 $20,749 

Females, 15 years and over with income................ 100.0 100.0 
bess than?$5/000 Sages. ee eae nie, er oem re 39.8 
$5000: 1039999 56 fate oe ate ee a en ue 26.9 
3 10;000:1025 14/000 02 iearey th ee ee eee ee VAS 
$19;000/10:524;999 oss ah ee at eee eee 125 
29,000) OF MOrOSS caewen ut wet eter a ee ee 3.4 
Median.incomes starry. ata ee es en ee $5,263 $6,894 
Percent full-time, year-round workers ..................... 29.0 26.9 
Median income of full-time, year round workers? ........... $10,380 $14,775 $13,400 


‘Income refers to total income, see appendix E for comparative definitions of total income. 

®Median income computed from the income distribution shown. 

°Median Income for immigrants and Canadian populations was computed based on a similar income distribution as shown, for full-time, 
year-round workers. 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada); U.S. Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, General Social and Economic Characteristics, United States Summary 
(PC80-1-C1). 


a= 
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Table A-20. Income Distribution by Period of Immigration for Male Canadians in the United States and 
Male Americans in Canada, 1980 and 1981 


) (Percent distribution) 


Canadians in the United States 


Year of immigration 
United Before 1960- 1965- 1970- 1975- 
States total Total 1960 1964 1969 1974 1980 


Income 


Total U.S. dollars 100.0 4 100.0 100.0 
LESS UNI) SISO) ...nasancacscccanenscac 22.2 : 16.5 : : ; 25.3 
CHS CLO) We) SHER ETeTe) sd one oaa can onan ook 19.6 : 22.9 3 : ; 15.1 
CHT OU OLOLO) WO) AMIEAVCIENS) oS co oe eenoweancedn eS : 16.3 d : : 12.9 
Sito; OOOROIG 24999) 52a. anes aoe oe 25.6 : 24.2 y : ; 18.8 
SPE OOO) SEVIS). cn aoomocdscamanedc 9.2 : 10.8 ; : : 12.0 


SoD OOOMOLS49'9OO Renee eee canes S15) : 541 : : : 8.3 
SSOLOOOANGOVehay eae eee eee PAS) : 4.3 : : : 7.6 


Medianiaerr ernest itn ke. ei $12,357 : $13,235 : : $13,700 


Americans in Canada 


Year of immigration 


1970- 1975- 

1974 1981 

iortaliGanadian dolilarsae.. sae 100.0 100.0 
LASS WEI GED wus ecasbnceesenasuohoe 19.4 19.8 
SSVOOOKOIS 9 999 F ey. eae hud eee Gees eae 13.6 14.8 
SiO; 000) to $i14:999| 2 04.5. e eee es cece Weer 14.8 
Si OOOO S24:999 cee ee ee 26.0 23.1 
CEO) SEVNCES) pec neces buoonodee 16.8 13.8 
DOO000ITO. $49,999 Bo occa coe aw eee wn 7.6 8.0 
G0 O00) ine! OME s aoncaocoanoasasonubos 4.0 5.7 
S15 Tit ec ell ena een a a $14,993 $13,964 $12,871 $16,606 $15,269 


‘Median income computed from the income distribution shown. 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada); U.S. Bureau of the Census. 7980 Census of Population, General Social and Economic Characteristics, United States Summary 
(PC80-1-C1). 
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Table A-21. Income Distribution by Period of Immigration for Female Canadians in the United States and 


Female Americans in Canada, 1980 and 1981 
(Percent distribution) 


Canadians in the United States 


Canadian- 
born 
immigrants 


Income 


Before 1960- 1965- 
1960 1964 1969 


Total U.S. dollars 


PeCSSiinan S500 0 a 
$0;000510, $9,999 = tee eee ee 
9 0:0001075 114,990" sneer eer en oe eee 
$15,000 10:524 999Ge a ee ee 
SHAS OOO) EVE] COMER aoa ccoccuonceoccuancoae 


Americans in Canada 


U.S.- 
born 
immigrants 


Before 1960- 
1960 1964 


Total Canadian dollars 


Eess.than:$5/O00 meee oer nee 
$5,0001101$9'999 Sern a ee 
310,000 to $14:9995 ert een ee eee 
15:000110:524,999 eae) ee ee 
SAS) (O00) EVACOWEL oc nnousovcuvecanaanan 


‘Median income computed from the income distribution shown. 


1975- 
1980 


100.0 


47.2 
24.0 
oro) 
10.2 

3.0 


$5,518 


1975- 
1981 


100.0 


44.9 
22.4 
14.9 
13.3 

4.6 


$6,003 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada); U.S. Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, General Social and Economic Characteristics, United States Summary 


(PC80-1-C1). 
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Table A-22. Population 15 Years and Over in the United States in 1980 with Income in 1979, by Sex, 
Nativity, Year of Immigration, and Country of Birth Showing Total Income 


ge Full-time, year- 
Year of immigration and yes ; 
country of birth Persons with income 


round workers 


Full-time, year- 
round workers 


Persons with income 


Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Number income! Percent income’ Number income! Percent income! 

United States population, 15 
VearsrandsOvelhnrncca-rieiee ie. 77,297,447 15,124 20,597 | 69,889,197 29.0 11,461 
NatiVenW os POPUIALION peters er 71,928,595 15,185 20,631 | 64,917,640 29.2 11,454 

Immigrant population: 

Immigrated before 1970........... 3,532,409 onallO 22,486 | 3,640,903 24.0 TOON 

Immigrated between 1970 and 
1 OCOMMPE Er: Seren occ meno sae 1,836,443 Hake 15,784] 1,330,654 33.0 10,099 
EUROD CRE Gracie es vars oh eer 260,522 15,967 20,399 195,644 33.9 10,725 
GiCOCC MEE ee Ne es 29,907 11,696 14,862 12,960 Bs 9,321 
[Tal Vareeenenra: co St aie teu lawiho as 40,956 Us} he 15,917 23,359 B22 9,409 
PomuGali@mrmseeste nce a ete ae eine 30,776 11,201 12,963 25,445 41.2 8,119 
Wintel Nite foleMt son oucccccoppocsae 42,260 22,204 28,171 34,522 32.0 12,228 
INGIEL o 0 dhe a Se RRO Re cee eee 548,945 12,877 18,525 436,099 33.4 11,783 
(CUTIES... ciscenS.chop Secapiae Gin amo Ree Boreas 10,794 WZ" 43,232 Silke 10,067 
[VET h.c.o0'mnie Bint Rare reps oe soemerone 64,595 18,436 22,744 SASS Sos 14,717 
KOLCA Re Tae ree ee 56,297 1S), 722 18,932 64,133 CRO) 10,833 
IIPPINCSerrrtes onic. cerctimels ease. 92,065 12,049 15,546 118,542 42.1 12,745 
WAPSCRE Tah ec arte eee 59,447 8,039 Gh AST 40,688 PT 9,647 
North and Central America .......... 729,695 9,170 11,740 479,803 CY. 7/ 8,276 
(Canad amet So eee eos 38,397 20,278 29,014 34,218 28.3 13,027 
(CUIGE | s--aia%s Fontic G eeCI a Cran aceon 55,973 9,591 13,444 57,178 30.7 8,764 
Dominican AepUDlIiCaneee seer 28,268 7,369 9,546 28,947 27.0 7,022 
[REI ..o 0-0 bin Sana eOR oon icone reece 19,779 8,278 10,385 17,146 38.2 8,188 
JENN G2hsc heide eee eRe a ore 35,346 9,946 13,327 36,330 40.8 9,996 
MCXICOMpeNe ae hen oiterar ehacthiet 456,695 8,254 10,109 210,724 30.5 7,128 
SoutheAmencapemererrer rr ee ct ar 99,011 11,988 15,549 80,269 34.0 9,377 
ATCICA errr ee ee ears er Dace 53,607 12,662 19,955 24,076 30.3 11,128 


"Income in 1979 American dollars. 
2Data shown for Vietnam is for those who immigrated between 1975 and 1980 only. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Detailed Population Characteristics, U.S. Summary (PC80-1-D1-A). 
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Table A-23. Population 15 Years and Over in Canada in 1981 with income in 1980, by Sex, Nativity, Year of 
immigration, and Country of Birth Showing Total Income 


Peete : Full-time, year- Full-time, year- 
Year of immigration eure z ate : 
5 P r ns with income round workers 
and country of birth ersons with income round workers Persons Ou 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Number income! Percent income! Number income! Percent income! 


Canadian population, 15 years 


and OVGr yer aco se ee ee 8,512,700 16,918 22,647| 7,297,230 14,316 
Native Canadian population.......... 6,847,405 IG Sia7, 22,407] 5,872,840 14,355 
Immigrant population: 

immigrated before 1970........... 1,234,510 19,185 24,616} 1,060,410 14,867 
Immigrated between 1970-1980.... 430,790 15,841 20,636 363,975 12,528 
EUIOp OG a55:0) 2a Pee eee eee 163,625 17,819 22,038 128,765 12,285 
GreC0Gs sah ree e eee ree 10,540 12,916 15,447 6,250 9,778 
PLR Ys ertone eee Oe erect 13,620 14,697 18,181 9,410 10,486 
POMUGal. oS ttt ance Mice Sen ee ere 28,435 14,123 16,373 22,645 9,308 
United Kingdomin.....s.08e eee 59,300 21,223 25,684 48,365 13,586 
ASIANA ere cere ten me een ae «ie 140,295 13,753 18,893 113,930 12,578 
CHINE eS avaac tie eeeneattas Un oman 10,085 13,234 17,165 9,410 hae, 
India cetras erty a acre la eee ens 32,015 16,656 21,136 23,390 12,779 
KOlGa On aay tirea. or alee eee ees HS 14,816 18,972 4,920 11,863 
PID DINGS atau etc = oe ea ges 18,140 14,295 17,748 21,350 13,388 
ViethiaMnnts ent eer ye 15,680 7,468 We eey) 10,304 
North and Central America .......... 70,130 15,578 20,907 13,005 
United States... 4.00) eee se, 30,405 19,241 25,824 16,070 
Cuba 25 ees tia en eee 250 12,995 27,436 13,809 
Dominican Republic............... 130 11,858 14,155 7,086 
altho. Oona tere eee eae 7,420 10,546 13,694 10,267 
JAMAICa fac, unre ai ac eee ee 5y535 13,189 17,234 11,452 
MOXICO sinh onto. . coos eae 1,655 12,913 20,645 10,772 


23,880 
25,600 


13,890 
16,599 


17,405 
21,457 


11,298 
13,125 


"Income in 1980 Canadian dollars. 


Source: Special tabulations from the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics Canada). 
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Year 
1862 


1875 


1878 


1882 


1882 


1885 


1888 


1891 


1903 


1906 


1907 


Sh We 


Appendix B. Immigration Laws 


Selected List of United States Immigration Statutes (1862-1980) 


Name 


Immigration Act 
of 1862 


1875 Immigration 
Act 


Alien and 
Sedition Act 


Chinese 
Exclusion Act 


Immigration Law 
of 1882 


Alien Contract 
Labor Law 


First Deportation 
Law 


Immigration Law 
of 1891 


Immigration Act 
of 1903 


Naturalization 
Act of 1906 


Immigration Act 
of 1907 


Immigration Act 
of 1917 


General provisions 


Prohibited importation of 
oriental slave labor. 


Barred entry of prostitutes, 
alien convicts. 


Empowered President to 
deport dangerous aliens. 
Statute expired June 24, 1900. 


Barred Chinese laborers for 
ten years, amended and 
extended until 1943. 


Imposed head tax. Barred 
entry of lunatics, idiots, 
convicts and those liable to 
become public charges. 


Barred contract laborers. 


Deportation of contract 
laborers authorized. 


Inadmissible class increased 
to include those suffering 

from loathsome or contagious 
disease, polygamists, 

paupers, those whose passage 
was paid by another and 
aliens convicted of crimes 
involving moral turpitude. 


Inadmissible class increased 
to include epileptics, those 
insane within 5 years of 
entry or who had two attacks 
of insanity, beggars, anar- 
chists, and those who import 
women for prostitution. 


Basic naturalization act in 
force from 1906 to 1940. 

Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization established. 


Inadmissible class increased 
to include imbeciles, feeble- 
minded persons, tubercular 
aliens, those suffering from 
physical or mental defects 
affecting ability to earn a 
living, those admitting 
crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude, women coming for an 
immoral purpose, and unaccom- 
panied children under 16. 


Literacy test prescribed for 
those over 16. Excludable 
class additions: Persons of 
constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority, men entering for 
immoral purposes, chronic 
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1918 


1918 


1920 


ig2d 


1924 


1940 


1940 


1943 


1948 


1950 


1992 


Anarchist Act 
of 1918 


Passport Act of 
1918 


Deportation Act 
of 1920 


First Quota 
Law 


National Origins 
Act (Johnson Bill), 
Immigration Act 
of 1924 


Alien 

Registration 
Act of 1940 
(Smith Act) 


Nationality 
Act of 1940 


Displaced 
Persons Act 


Internal 
Security Act 
of 1950 


McCarran-Walter 
Act or Immigration 
and Nationality 
Act of 1952 


alcoholics, stowaways, 

vagrants, those with one 

attack of insanity. Barred 
some excluded Asiatics and ¢ 
Hindus. 


Provisions made for exclu- 
sion and deportation of 
alien anarchists and radicals. 


Prevented departure or entry 
aliens without authorization 
or documents. 


Provision made for depor- 
tation of those convicted 
of espionage and certain 
wartime offenses. 


Annual immigration limited 
to (350,000) 3% of national 
origin of aliens in United 
States in 1910. 


Reduced annual quotas to 2% 
of national origin of aliens 

in United States in 1890 
(154,000). Minimum for each 
nationality - 100. Consular 

visas abroad required. Aliens 
ineligible to citizenship excluded. 
Those entering without visas 

or overstaying deportable 
without time limitation. 


Required registration and ( 
fingerprinting of aliens. | 
Past membership in subver- 

sive organizations 

proscribed. Grounds of de- 

portation increased. 

Provision made for suspension 

of deportation on grounds of 

serious economic detriment. 


Nationality, naturalization, 
denaturalization and 
expatriation laws codified 
and expanded. 


Chinese exclusion laws of 
1882 as amended repealed. 


Provision made for entry of 
341,000 refugees displaced 
during World War Il. 


Increased grounds of 
exclusion and deportation 
of subversives, deportation 
authorized to any country 
willing to accept an alien 
except where he would be 
subject to physical perse- 
cution. Annual address 
reporting required of aliens. 


Immigration and nationality ( | 
statutes codified. National 

Origins provisions retained. 

Minimum quota for any quota 


1953 


1965 


1970 


SYA) 


1978 


1978 


Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 


1965 
Amendments to 
Immigration and 
Nationality Act 


Health 

Professional 
Educational 
Assistance Act 

of 1976 as Amended 
on August 1, 1977 


The Immigration 
and Nationality 
Act of 1976 


World-Wide 
Ceiling Law 


Law Facilitating 
Immigration and 
Naturalization 
of Adopted 
Children 
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area 100. No limitation upon 
Western Hemisphere 
immigration. Race eliminated 
as a complete bar to 
immigration. Preference 
system established. Grounds 
of exclusion and deportation 
increased. Suspension of 
deportation requires excep- 
tional and extremely unusual 
hardship. 


205,000 visas authorized for 
World War Il refugees. 


National origin provisions 
repealed. Annual Eastern 
Hemisphere ceiling of 170,000 
specified with annual per 
country limitation of 20,000 
and colonial limitation of 
200. Western Hemisphere 
limited for first time to 
annual quota of 120,000 with 
no country limitation or 
preference system. New pre- 
ference system adopted with 
labor clearance requirement. 


Provision made for entry for 
90 days for fiances or 
fiancees of American citizens 
and for intercompany 
transferees. 


Foreign medical graduates 
excludable unless they pass 
Parts | & Il of National 

Board of Medical Examiners 
Examination (VQE) or equiva- 
lent examination. Restricts 
entry of foreign medical 
graduates as exchange 
visitors. 


Extended per country limita- 
tion of 20,000, adjustment 
and preference system to 
Western Hemisphere natives. 
Colonial limitation raised 

to 600. 


Combines Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere quotas creating a 
world-wide ceiling. Select 
Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy established. 


Authorizes adoption of more 
than two children. Equalized 
naturalization requirement 
for adopted children with 
those of natural children. 
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Year 
1870 


1906 
1910 
1923 


1927 


1931 


1949 


Slee 
1956 


1967 


Selected List of Canada’s Immigration Policy 
Policy 


The Immigration Act of 1869 was passed. Under this Act, 
the Federal Government undertook to maintain offices in 
England and at other points in the United Kingdom and 
Europe, and also some places in Canada. The provincial 
legislatures were to maintain the right to determine their 
own policy regarding the settlement and colonization of 
their uncultivated lands and to appoint their own agents 
in Europe and elsewhere. 


The Immigration Act was consolidated. 
A new Immigration Act was passed. 


The Order in Council passed the following amendments 
- P.C. 182 restricted admission of immigrants of Asiatic 
race to bona fide agriculturalists, farm laborers, 

female domestic servants, and the wife or child under 
18 years of any person legally admitted to and resident 
in Canada, who was in a position to receive and care 
for his dependents; also requiring each immigrant to 
possess $250. 

- P.C. 183 restricted immigration of other races to the 
same classes as above; except United States citizens 
and British subjects by reason of birth or naturalization 
in Great Britain or Ireland, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Australia and the Union of South Africa, and the monetary 
requirement was omitted. 


The Act was again consolidated in the Immigration Act of 
1927. 


As the effects of the depression increased, the regulations 
were made more restrictive and remained so until after the 
end of World War Il. 

- Restricted admission to British Subjects and United 
States citizens; the wife and unmarried children under 

18 or fiance(e), of a legal resident of Canada and ‘‘an 
agriculturalist having sufficient means to farm in Canada”. 


The Department of Citizenship and Immigration was estab- 
lished by an Act and it became effective January 18, 1950. 
- Brought citizens of France within the same category as 
certain British subjects and United States with respect 

to admission to Canada. 


A new Immigration Act was passed. 


The passport exemption was withdrawn from all but American 
citizens, and the immigrant - visa exemption was reduced 

to those who were citizens of and born in, Britain, 

Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, France, and 
the United States, and citizens of other countries 
permanently resident in the United States. 


On October 2, 1967, Canada adopted new immigration 
regulations. There are three main categories of immigrants: 
A. Independent 
B. “Sponsored” dependents - husband, wife, fiance or 
fiancee; generally close relatives. 
C. “Nominated relative’ - apply likewise to close 
relatives; responsibilities of nominator include 
willingness and ability to provide care, maintenance 
for the person, to otherwise assist him in becoming 
established. 


1973 


1974 


1976 


The independent immigrant must obtain 50 out of 100 
assessment points based on the system described below. 
Nominated relatives also are assessed on the basis of 
education, age, personal assessment, occupational skill, 
and occupational demand criteria discussed below. The 
assessment system for potential immigrants is based on: 
1. Education and Training: up to 20 assessment points to 
be awarded on the basis of one year of school per unit. 
2. Personal Assessment: up to 15 points on the basis of 
the immigration officer's judgment of applicant’s 
adaptability, motivation, and initiative. 


3. Occupational Demand: up to 15 units if demand for 
applicant’s occupation is strong in Canada. 

4. Occupational Skill: up to 10 units for professionals, 
ranging down to one unit for the unskilled. 

5. Age: 10 units for applicants under 35, with one unit 
deducted for each year over 35. 

6. Arranged Employment: 10 units if the candidate had a 
definite job arranged. 

7. Knowledge of French/English: up to 10 units depending 
on degree of fluency. 

8. Relative: up to 5 units if applicant has relative able 
to help him become established. 

9. Employment Opportunities in Area of Destination: up to 
5 units when applicant intends to go to area of Canada 
where there is a strong demand for labor. 


A major review of Canada’s immigration and population 
policies was undertaken. 

An amnesty was declared for those who entered Canada as 
visitors prior to November 30, 1972. Such persons were to 
report to the respective immigration offices and become 
admitted as landed immigrants on relaxed criteria. They 
were given until October 15, 1973. Close to 50,000 persons 
availed themselves of this amnesty, a number well under the 
estimate of illegal immigrants in Canada. 


New Canadian regulations were introduced on February 21 and 

October 22, 1974. The 1974 regulations which were the 

responses to increased immigration during 1973 and 1974, 

represent further amendments to the 1952 Immigration Act. 

To qualify as an immigrant, anyone who is not entering as 

a sponsored immigrant must now meet one of three 

conditions: 

a) to have a firm job offer 

b) to have an occupation in which there are known to be 
persistent vacancies in the area of Canada where he/ 
she is going; or 

C) receive at least one of a possible ten points for 
occupational demand. 


The new Immigration Act was passed. The Act explicitly 
affirms, for the first time, the fundamental objectives 

of Canadian immigration law; family reunion, non- 
discrimination, concern for refugees and the promotion 
of Canada’s demographic, economic, social and cultural 
goals. Some highlights of this Act are given below: 
Section 7 of this Act requires the Minister, after 
consulting with the provinces and such other persons, 
organizations and institutions as he deems appropriate to 
announce annually in Parliament the number of immigrants 
which the Government proposes to admit during any 
specified time (new interpreted as the coming year). 
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Admissible classes are: 

(i) Family class: immediate family and dependent 
children, parents of any sponsored by Canadian ( 
citizens; 

(ii) Refugees; 

(iii) Other applicants consisting of self employed, 
entrepreneurs, assisted relatives, and others. 

A summary of the point system is given below: 


Factors Criteria 


1. Education One point for each year of primary and 
secondary education successfully completed. 


Max. points: 12 


Applicable to: self-employed, enterpreneurs, 
assisted relatives and others. 


2. Specific To be measured by the amount of formal pro- 
Vocational fessional, vocational, apprenticeship, in- 
Preparation plant or on-the-job training necessary for 


average performance in the occupation under 
which the applicant is assessed in item 4. 
Max. points: 8 

Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs, 
assisted relatives and others. 


3. Experience Points awarded for experience in the 
occupation under which the applicant is 
assessed in item 4 or, in the case of an 
entrepreneur, for experience in the 
occupation that the entrepreneur is 
qualified for and is prepared to follow in 
Canada. 

Max. points: 8 


Applicable to: self-employed, enterpreneurs, 
assisted relatives and others. 


4. Occupational Points awarded on the basis of employment 
Demand opportunities available in Canada in the 
occupation that the applicant is qualified 
for and is prepared to follow in Canada. 
Max. points: 15 


Applicable to: self-employed, assisted 
relatives and others. 


5. Arranged Ten points awarded if the person has arranged 
Employment employment in Canada that offers reasonable 
or prospects of continuity and meets local 
Designated conditions of work and wages, providing that 
Occupation employment of that person would not interfere 


with the job opportunities of Canadian 

citizens or permanent residents, and the 
person will likely be able to meet all 

licensing and regulatory requirements; or 

the person is qualified for, and is prepared 

to work in a designated occupation and meets 
all the conditions mentioned for arranged 
employment except that concerning Canadian 
citizens and permanent residents. 

Max. points: 10 

Applicable to: others. () 


6. Location Five points awarded to a person who intends 
to proceed to an area designated as one 
having a sustained and general need for 


67 


people at various levels in the employment 
strata and the necessary services to 

) accommodate population growth. Five points 
subtracted from a person who intends to 
proceed to an area designated as not having 
such a need or such services. 
Max. points: 5 
Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs 
and others. 


7. Age Ten points awarded to a person 18 to 35 years 
| old. For those over 35, one point shall be 
| subtracted from the maximum of ten for every 
year over 35. 
Max. points: 10 


Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs, 
assisted relatives and others. 


8. Knowledge Ten points awarded to a person who reads, 
of English writes and speaks both English and French 
and French fluently. Five points awarded to a person 


who reads, writes and speaks English or 
French fluently. Fewer points awarded to 
persons with less language knowledge and 
ability in English or French. 

Max. points: 10 


Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs 


and others. 

9. Personal Points awarded on the basis of an interview 
Suitability held to determine the suitability of the 
person and his/her dependents to become 

) successfully established in Canada, based 


on the person’s adaptability, motivation, 
initiative, resourcefulness and other 

similar qualities. 

Max. points: 10 

Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs, 
assisted relatives and others. 


10. Relative Where a person would be an assisted relative, 
if a relative in Canada had undertaken to 
assist him/her, and an immigration officer is 
satisfied that the relative in Canada is 
willing to help him/her become established 
but is not prepared, or is unable, to 
complete the necessary formal documentation 
to bring the person to Canada, the person 
shall be awarded five points. 

Max. points: 5 
Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs 
and others. 


Members of the family class and retirees are not selected according to these criteria; convention refugees are 
assessed against the factors listed in the first column but do not receive a point rating. 


1977 The Immigration Act of 1976 received Royal assent. 
1978 The Act and Regulations under the 1976 Immigration Act were 
proclaimed in force on April 10, 1978. 
| ) 1979 The level of immigrants was announced at 100,000. 
1980 The level of immigrants was announced at 120,000. 
1981 For the first time, the number of immigrants to be admitted 


to Canada has been set for a three-year period. 
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1982 


1983 


1985 


Selection Criteria for Independent Immigrants 
Units of Assessment 


Factor 


Education 


Specific Vocational 
Preparation 


Experience 
Occupation 


Arranged 
Employment 


Location 


Age 


Knowledge of 
French and 
English 


Personal 
Suitability 
Levels Control 


Relative 
Total 
Pass Mark 


It was decided to admit 130,000 to 135,000 immigrants in 
1982, 134,000 to 144,000 in 1983, and 130,000 to 145,000 


in 1984. 


A restriction on selected workers was introduced in 

response to the employment difficulties resulting from the 
economic downturn. This restriction specified that 

selected workers must have arranged employment approved by 
a Canada Employment Centre to be eligible for admission to 
Canada. Selected workers are defined as principal 

applicants destined to the labor force in the independent 
categories, excluding entrepreneurs, self-employed persons, 
retirees, and persons who are admitted under special 


humanitarian measures. 


Canada planned to admit 90,000 to 95,000 in 1984, 100,000 
to 110,000 in 1985 and 105,000 to 120,000 in 1986. 


The Federal Government has determined to admit 105,000 to 
115,000 immigrants in 1986; and 115,000 to 125,000 


immigrants in 1987. 


The Government of Canada has revised the selection criteria 
for independent immigrants. These criteria are given below. 


Previous 


12 maximum 
15 maximum 


8 maximum 
15 maximum: ‘O” an 


automatic processing 


bar 


10: 10 unit penalty 
if not obtained 


5 maximum: 5 unit 
penalty if designated 
as not in need 


10 maximum: 10 unit 
if 18 to 35 years. 

If over 35, one unit 
subtracted for each 
year up to 45 


10 maximum: 5 unit 
to a person who 
reads, writes and 
speaks English or 
French fluently; 

10 units if fluent 

in both languages 


10 maximum: 


N/A 


Revised 
12 maximum; no change 
15 maximum; no change 


8 maximum; no change )) 
10 maximum: “0” an 


automatic processing 
bar 


10: no penalty if not 
obtained 


eliminated 


10 maximum: 10 units 
if 21 to 44 years. 2 
units subtracted per 
year if under 21 or 
over 44 


15 maximum: up to 15 
units for fluency in 
official language(s) 


10 maximum: no change 


10 units maximum set 
at 5 to start 


eliminated 


: ( 
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Bonus For Assisted 15-30 10 if accompanied by 
Relative an undertaking of 
) Applicants assistance 
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CITIZENSHIP 


Canadian citizenship is determined by the Canadian Citizenship Act of 1974 as amended and the Canadian 
Citizenship Regulations. A Canadian citizen is a person who has Canadian citizenship by birth or through a process 
of naturalization. Dual citizenship is permitted under Canadian law. A citizen of Canada has the following rights: (1) 
the right to full political participation (only a Canadian citizen may vote and run for political office in federal and some 
provincial elections); (2) foreign travel and freedom of return (the privilege of travelling outside Canada on a Canadian 
passport and the right to re-enter Canada); (3) full economic rights (some public service, business and professional 
positions and some commercial enterprises may be held only by Canadians). 

Permanent residents who have been lawfully admitted to Canada and have lived in Canada for three years apply 
for citizenship. Applicants must be 18 years of age or older; must have lived in Canada for a total time of three years 
within the four years immediately before an application for citizenship is made; must speak either English or French 
well enough to make themselves understood in the community; must have some knowledge of the rights and 
responsibilities of Canadian citizenship and of Canada’s political system, geography and history, and must take the 
Oath of Citizenship. 
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Appendix C. Concepts and Definitions 


This appendix, which provides definitions of the main census variables used in this study, is divided for 
convenience into two parts. The first covers demographic, social, and income variables, while the second deals with 


labor force concepts. 


Part 1. Definition of Demographic, Social, and Income Concepts 


CENSUS OF CANADA—1981 
Marital Status 


Refers to the conjugal status of a person. Persons 
classified as “now married” (excluding separated) 
include those whose husband or wife is living, unless 
the couple is separated or a divorce has been 
obtained. Persons living common-law are considered 
as ‘“‘now married’. Persons reported as separated 
are those who have been deserted or who have 
parted because they no longer want to live together, 
but have not obtained a divorce. Divorced persons 
are those who have obtained a legal divorce and who 
have not remarried. Widowed persons are those who 
have lost their spouse through death and who have 
not remarried. 


Fertility 


Refers to the number of children ever born alive to 
ever-married women aged 15 years and over. Respon- 
dents were instructed to include children who died 
after birth as well as those residing elsewhere at 
census time and to exclude adopted and stepchil- 
dren. Stillbirths were not to be included. 


Citizenship 


Refers to the legal citizenship status of the individual. 
Persons who are citizens of more than one country 
were instructed to indicate this fact. Canadian citi- 
zens were asked to distinguish between Canadian 
citizenship by birth and Canadian citizenship by nat- 
uralization. This distinction is required to identify the 
immigrant universe. Persons who were born outside 
Canada and who are Canadian citizens by birth were 
requested to report “Canadian by birth”. 


CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES—1980 
Marital Status 


The marital status classification refers to the status of 
persons at the time of enumeration. Persons classi- 
fied as “married” include those who have been 
married only once and have never been widowed or 
divorced, as well as those currently married persons 
who remarried after having been widowed or divorced. 
Persons reported as separated are those living apart 
because of marital discord, with or without a legal 
separation. Persons in common-law marriages are 
classified as now married persons whose only mar- 
riage had been annulled are classified as never 
married. All persons classified as never married are 
shown as “‘single” in this report. 


Fertility 


The data on children ever born were derived from 
answers to a question which was asked of women 15 
years old and over, regardless of marital status. 
Excluded were still-births, stepchildren, and adopted 
children. Ever-married women were instructed to 
include all children born to them before and during 
their most recent marriage, children no longer living, 
and children who were still living in the home. Never- 
married women were instructed to include all children 
born to them. 


Citizenship 


Information on citizenship was used to classify the 
population into two major categories: citizens and non- 
citizens. Citizens are further classified native, as 
defined above, or as naturalized. It was assumed that 
all native persons were citizens. 
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Place of Birth 


Refers to specific provinces if born in Canada or to 
specific countries according to boundaries at the 
census date if born outside Canada. Respondents 
born in parts of Canada which were part of the 
Northwest Territories at the time of their birth, but 
which have since become provinces of Canada, were 
to report their place of birth according to present day 
boundaries. Persons born in Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor before the province joined Confederation were to 
report ‘“‘Newfoundland’”’. Persons born in the six 
counties of ‘‘Northern Ireland” were to report “United 
Kingdom’, while persons born in the other countries 
of Ireland were to report ‘Eire’. If the respondent 
was not sure of the country of birth due to boundary 
changes, the name of the nearest city or district was 
to be written in the space provided. Persons born at 
sea were to report “Born at sea”. 


Period of Immigration 


Refers to groupings of years derived from year of 
immigration reported by persons who are not Cana- 
dian citizens by birth. This is a derived variable based 
on year of immigration. Persons who immigrated to 
Canada after they had already established residence 
here as non-permanent residents were to report the 
year in which they first received landed immigrant 
Status. 


Place of Birth 


Information on place of birth was used to classify the 
population of the United States, into two major cate- 
gories: Native and Foreign born. The category “‘Native”’ 
comprises persons born in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, or an outlying area of the United States. Also 
included in this category, is a small number of 
persons who were born at sea or in a foreign country, 
but have at least one American parent. Persons not 
classified as “Native” were classified as “Foreign 
born’. When information on place of birth was miss- 
ing, nativity was assigned on the basis of related 
information and the answers to the question on 
country of origin. Respondents were instructed to 
report place of birth in terms of the mother’s usual 
State of residence at the time of the birth, rather than 
in terms of the location of the hospital if the birth 
occurred in a hospital. In this report, the native 
population is classified in the following groups: per- 
sons born in the State which they were residing at the 
time of the census; persons born in a different State, 
by region; and persons born abroad or at sea with at 
least one American parent. Persons born in a foreign 
country were asked to report their country of birth 
according to international boundaries as recognized 
by the United States government on April 1, 1980. 
Since numerous changes in boundaries of foreign 
countries have occurred during this century, some 
persons may have reported their country of birth in 
terms of boundaries that existed at the time of their 
birth or emigration, or in accordance with their own 
national preference. Persons not reporting place of 
birth were assigned the birthplace of another family 
member or were allocated the response of another 
person with similar characteristics. Information on 
specific country of birth, however, was not allocated. 
In previous censuses, place of birth data were not 
allocated. 


Period of Immigration 


Foreign-born persons were to indicate the period 
which covered the year they came to stay perma- 
nently in the United States. 


( 


Highest Level of Schooling 


Although this variable is described as “highest level 
of schooling’, implying a hierarchy of educational 
attainment, there are in fact a number of instances 
which are not quite hierarchical. For example, the 
placement of a “‘trades certificate or diploma” above 
the ‘“‘secondary (high) school graduation certificate” 
is justified on the basis of the fact that this educa- 
tional qualification is obtained primarily for employ- 
ment/occupational purposes by persons who were, 
on the whole, beyond the secondary school age level 
at the time. The fact remains, however, that a size- 
able proportion of this group did not obtain their 
secondary school graduation certificate. This propor- 
tion would, therefore, be strictly speaking “out of 
line’ in the hierarchy. In any event, placing this whole 
category below the secondary school level would not 
necessarily resolve the problem, since at least some 
part of this group are secondary school graduates. 


Language 


Refers to the specific language spoken at home by 
the respondent at the time of the census. If more 
than one language was spoken, the language spoken 
most often by the respondent was to be reported. 
Respondents were instructed to report the language 
spoken at home. If more than one language was 
spoken, the respondent was instructed to report the 
language which he/she spoke most frequently. If the 
respondent lived alone, the language used most 
frequently in the daily routine was to be reported. 
Individuals who are deaf were asked to report the 
oral or written language which they use, and write 
“Deaf” in the space provided. For infants who have 
not yet learned how to speak, the language spoken 
most often within the home was to be reported. 
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Years of School Completed 


The questions on educational attainment applied 
only to progress in ‘“‘regular’’ schools as designated 
under the definition for school enrollment. The first 
question called for the highest grade attended, regard- 
less of “skipped” or “repeated” grades. Persons 
whose education was received in foreign school 
systems or an ungraded school were expected to 
report the approximate equivalent grade in the regu- 
lar American school system. An instruction printed on 
the form, “‘If high school was finished by equivalency 
test (GED), mark 12 (meaning grade 12), was to 
ensure that persons who dropped out of school 
before high school graduation but later earned a 
diploma with an equivalency test would be counted 
as high school graduates. Those diploma recipients 
who also attended college would be credited with 
college attendance as reported. The second ques- 
tion on educational attainment asked whether or not 
the highest grade attended had been finished. It was 
to be answered “Yes” if the person had successfully 
completed the entire grade or year indicated in the 
first question. If the person had completed only part 
of the year, had dropped out, or failed to pass the last 
grade attended, the question was to be answered 
“No”. If the person was still attending school in that 
grade, he or she answered “Now attending’. The 
number in each category of highest grade of school 
completed represents the combination of (a) persons 
who reported the indicated grade as the highest 
grade attended and that they had finished it, (b) those 
who had attended the next higher grade but had not 
finished it, and (c) those still attending the next higher 
grade. Persons who have not completed the first year 
of elementary school are classified as having no 
years of school completed. 


Language 


The questions were intended to measure the extent 
to which languages other than English were currently 
being spoken and the number of persons who felt 
that their English ability was limited. These statistics 
are used to identify geographic areas with large 
numbers of non-English speakers, areas with a con- 
centration of speakers of a particular non-English 
language, and areas where large numbers of limited 
English speakers reside. The questions were not 
intended to determine which language was a per- 
son’s native language, or whether a person was 
fluent in the non-English language that he or she 
reported. Therefore, persons who reported speaking 
a language other than English may not have spoken 
English at home and may not have been as fluent in 
English as in the non-English language. 
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Income 


Refers to the total money income received during the 
1980 calendar year by persons 15 years of age and 
over. This is a derived variable. Although the respon- 
dents were asked a direct question on their total 
income, excluding family allowances, this was replaced 
by a derived total income which included an assigned 
amount for family allowances. Thus, total income is 
the sum of incomes from the following sources: 


- total wages and salaries 

- net non-farm self-employment income 

- net farm self-employment income 

- family allowances 

- old age security pension and guaranteed income 
supplement and benefits from Canada or Que- 
bec Pension Plan 

- benefits from unemployment insurance 

- other income from government sources 

- dividends, interest and other investment income 

- retirement pensions, superannuation and annu- 
ities, and other money income. 


Information on money income received in the 1979 
calendar year was requested from persons 15 years 
and over. 


Income 


“Total income” is the algebraic sum of the amounts 
reported separately for wage or salary income; 
non-farm net self-employment income; interest, divi- 
dend, net royalty or rental income; Social Security or 
Railroad Retirement income; public assistance or 
welfare income; and all other income. “Earnings” is 
defined as the algebraic sum of wage or salary 
income and net income from farm and non-farm 
self-employment. The earnings figures represent the 
amount of income received regularly before deduc- 
tions for personal income taxes, Social Security, 
bond purchases, union dues, medicare deductions, 
etc. Receipts from the following sources were not 
included as income: money received from the sale of 
property (unless the recipient was engaged in the 
business of selling such property); the value of income 
“in kind” from food stamps, public housing subsidies, 
medical care, employer contributions for pensions, 
etc.; withdrawal of bank deposits; money borrowed; 
tax refunds; exchange of money between relatves 
living in the same household; gifts and lump-sum 
inheritances; insurance payments, and other types of 
lump-sum receipts. 


— 


Part 2. Definition of Labor Force Concepts 


CENSUS OF CANADA—1981 
Labor Force Activity 


Refers to the labor market activity of the population 
15 years of age and over, excluding inmates, who, in 
the week prior to enumeration (June 3, 1981) were 
Employed, Unemployed or Not in labor force. The 
labor force includes all persons classified as Employed 
or Unemployed. 


Employed 


The Employed includes those persons who, during 
the week prior to enumeration: (a) did any work at all; 
or (b) were absent from their jobs or businesses 
because of own temporary illness or disability, vaca- 
tion, labor dispute at their place of work, or were 
absent for other reasons. 


Unemployed 


The Unemployed includes those persons who, during 
the week prior to enumeration: (a) were without work, 
had actively looked for work in the past four weeks 
and were available for work, or (b) had been on 
lay-off for 26 weeks or less and expected to return to 
their job; or (c) had definite arrangements to start a 
new job in four weeks or less * * New Job To Start In 
Four Weeks Or Less (From Reference Week) Refers 
to persons who did not work and were not absent or 
on lay-off from a job during the reference week, but 
had definite arrangements to start a new job in four 
weeks or less. These persons are considered as 
unemployed unless there were indications that they 
were unavailable if (a) they had attended school 
fuii-time at any time since last September and had no 
education other than secondary or elementary school- 
ing or (b) if they had looked for work but said that they 
could not start work because they were “‘going to 
school” or for “other reasons’. 


Not In The Labor Force 


The Not in Labor Force classification refers to those 
persons, who, in the week prior to enumeration, 
unwilling or unable to offer or supply their labor 
services under conditions existing in their labor mar- 
kets. It includes persons who looked for work during 
the last four weeks but who were not available to 
start work in the reference week as well as persons 
who did not work, have a job, or look for work in the 
four weeks prior to enumeration. 


CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES - 1980 


Labor Force Status 


The data on labor force status were derived from 
answers to questions 22, 25, and 26. The “‘labor 
force” includes all persons in the civilian labor force 
plus members of the Armed Forces (persons 16 
years old and over on active duty with the U.S. Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard). The 
“civilian labor force’ consists of persons classified as 
employed or unemployed in accordance with the 
criteria described below. 


Employed 


Employed persons include all civilians 16 years old 
and over who were either (a) “at work” - those who 
did any work at all during the reference week as paid 
employee or in their own business or profession, or 
on their own farm, or who worked 15 hours or more 
as unpaid workers on a family or in a family business; 
or (b) were ‘“‘with a job but not at work” - those who 
did not work during the reference week but had jobs 
or businesses from which they were temporarily 
absent due to illness, bad weather, industrial dispute, 
vacation, or other personal reasons. Excluded from 
the employed are persons whose only activity con- 
sisted of work around the house or volunteer work for 
religious, charitable, and similar organizations. 


Unemployed 


Persons are classified as unemployed if they were 
civilians 16 years old and over and: (a) were neither 
“at work” nor “with a job but no work” during the 
reference week, (b) were looking for work during the 
last 4 weeks, and (c) were available to accept a job. 
Also included as unemployed are persons who did 
not work at all during the reference week and were 
waiting to be called back to a job from which they had 
been laid off. 


Not In The Labor Force 


Persons 16 years old and over who are not classified 
as members of the labor force. This category con- 
sists mainly of students, housewives, retired workers, 
seasonal workers enumerated in an “off” season 
who were not looking for work, inmates of institu- 
tions, disabled persons, and persons doing only 
incidental unpaid family work (fewer than 15 hours 
during the reference week). 
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Weeks Worked in 1980 


Refers to the number of weeks in 1980 during which 
the population 15 years of age and over, excluding 
inmates, worked even if for only a few hours. It 
includes weeks of vacation or sick leave with pay or 
paid absence on training courses. ‘“Work’’ excludes 
housework or other work around the person’s home 
and volunteer work. 


Occupation 


Refers to the kind of work persons 15 years of age 
and over, excluding inmates, were doing during the 
reference week, as determined by the reporting of 
their kind of work and the description of the most 
important duties in their job. The 1980 Standard 
Occupational Classification (Catalogue No. 12-565) 
was used to code the write-in answers. 


Industry 


Refers to the general nature of the business carried 
out in the establishment where the person (Popula- 
tion 15 years and over, excluding inmates) worked, 
as indicated by the reporting of the name of the 
persons’s employer (or the persons’s own business 
name if self-employed) and the kind of business, 
industry or services engaged in by this establishment. 
The 1970 Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
(Catalogue No. 12-501) was used to code the write-in 
response. 


Class of Worker 


Refers to the classification of employment of persons 
15 years of age and over, excluding inmates, accord- 
ing to whether a person mainly worked for someone 
else for wages, salaries, commission or payment in 
kind, or worked without pay for a relative who is a 
member of the same household in a “‘family farm or 
business’, or mainly worked for himself or herself 
with or without paid help in the job reported. The 
self-employed persons whose farms or business 
were incorporated are included in the paid worker 
category. 


Weeks Worked in 1979 


The number of weeks during 1979 in which a person 
did any work for pay or profit (including paid vacation 
and paid sick leave) or worked without pay on a 
family farm or in a family business. Weeks of active 
service in the Armed Forces are also included. These 
data are tabulated for all persons 16 years old and 
over who worked in 1979, regardless of current labor 
force status. 


Occupation 


The kind of work the person was doing at a job or 
business during the reference week. The write-in 
responses to questions on occupation were taken 
together to assign the respondent to one of 503 
categories. Census occupation categories are defined 
in the Classified Index of Industries and Occupations, 
PHC80-R3. 


Industry 


The kind of business or industrial activity in which the 
person was employed during the reference week. If 
the employer was engaged in more than one activity, 
the respondent was instructed to describe only the 
major activity at the place or facility where the person 
worked. Responses were coded to one of 231 indus- 
try categories. Census industry categories are defined 
in the Classified Index of Industries and Occupations, 
PHC80-R3. 


Class of Worker 


Classification of workers according to the type of 
ownership of employing organization. The determina- 
tion of class of worker is independent of occupation 
and industry classifications, but refers to the same 
job. The classification comprises: 


- Private wage and salary workers. Employees of a 
private company, business or individual who work for 
wages, salary, commissions, tips, or payment in 
kind. 


- Employee of own corporation. Persons who own all 
or most of the stock in a privately held corporation 
(included with the salary workers). 


- Government workers. Persons who work for any 
governmental unit regardless of the activity of the 
particular agency. 


- Self-employed workers. Persons who worked for 
profit, fees in their own unincorporated business, 
profession, or trade or who operate a farm. 


- Unpaid family workers. Persons who work without 
pay on a farm or in a business operated by a person 
to whom they are related by blood or marriage. 
Unpaid family workers who reported working fewer 
than 15 hours during the reference week were not 
considered to be “at work” in the determination of 
the labor force status. 


( 
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Appendix D. Occupation and Industry Conversion Charts 


ADJUSTMENTS TO THE OCCUPATION DATA 


The Canadian Occupational Classification’ and the 
Classification used by the U.S. Bureau of the Census? 
are structured quite differently. Although both classifi- 
cations primarily use the kind of work performed as a 
basis, the weight given to industry as one defining 
criterion varies extensively. The Canadian classification 
makes abundant use of industry to qualify the Type of 
work done. Even at the very broad level, industry is a 
major component of the basis for grouping occupations. 
For instance, a typical example of the Canadian Classi- 
fication can be best illustrated by the Medicine and 
Health major group. This major group comprises occu- 
pations such as medical doctors, dentists, nurses, order- 
lies, laboratory technicians, physiotherapists, etc. Com- 
paratively, in the American classification, these occupations 
would be found with the professional speciality occupa- 
tions (medical doctors, dentists, nurses, physiothera- 
pists), with the technicians and related support occupa- 
tions (laboratory technicians), and with service occupations 
(orderlies). The same can be said about supervisors, 
specialized workers, inspectors, and laborers. The Cana- 
dian classification used in the census of the population 
is based on the Canadian Classification and Dictionary 
of Occupations? (CCDO) and retained the same struc- 
ture. The CCDO was designed as a placement tool 
whereby industrial processes are considered an impor- 
tant requirement. These major structural differences 
necessitated extensive manipulations of the data. 

For practical reasons, the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Occupations system was established as the base for 
comparison. Differences’ were identified by comparing 
the detailed content at the coding level (some 500 unit 


‘Standard Occupational Classification, cat. no. 12-565. 

“Ciassification of Industries and Occupations, PHC80-R3. 

3Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations, volume 1 
cat. no. MP53-171-1. 

‘Differences due to coding procedures or related to any data 
editing practices were not examined. It should be noted, however, that 
the two surveys use similar questions to measure occupation. 


groups for each classification). Even though we wanted 
only to replicate the 11 major categories of the U.S. 
Classification used in this study, because of the struc- 
tural differences explained above, the comparison had 
to be made at the detailed level. In comparing the unit 
groups forming each of the main categories, a decision 
was taken on the degree of coincidence of the content. 
For example, the case of the ‘dental laboratory techni- 
cians” (code 3161 in the Canadian Classification) was 
examined to determine if it should be grouped under the 
American category ‘technicians and related support 
activities.” Dental laboratory technicians includes the 
following job titles in the Canadian Classification: 


3161 Dental laboratory technicians 
Caster and moulder, dental ceramics - sci. & prof. 
equip. ind. 
*Ceramist - health & soc. serv. ind. 
*Dental laboratory worker - sci. & prof. equip. ind. 
*Dental mechanic - any ind. 
*Dental plate maker - any ind. 
*Dental technician - any ind. 
Denture finisher - sci. & prof. equip. ind. 
*Orthodontic technician - sci. & prof. equip. ind. 
Tooth maker - sci. & prof. equip. ind. 


The titles identified with an asterisk were found in the 
American Classification in group 678 ‘‘Dental laboratory 
and medical appliance technicians,” which in turn is part 
of the category “Precision, production, craft, and repair 
occupations.”” Therefore, the decision was made to 
place ‘‘Dental laboratory technicians” in this group. In 
this case, the concordance of content is relatively good. 
In some other cases, this type of judgement was 
arbitrary. Comparison of some 20,000 titles used in the 
U.S. Classification to the 18,000 Canadian titles was not 
only unpractical but clearly beyond the means of this 
project. Decisions were rendered on the basis of two or 
three titles compared and on “a general feeling of 
belonging to this category as opposed to that category.” 

The impact of the adjustments were important and 
affected all categories involved in the comparison. 
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U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Classification of Occupations 


- Executive, Administrative and Managerial 
Occupations 


- Professional Specialty Occ. 


1981 Census of Canada Occupational Coding 
Manual 


. Major Group 11 - Managerial, Administrative and ( 
Related Occupations 


1146 Farm Management Occ. 

5191 Buyers: Wholesale & Retail Trade 

6141 Funeral Directors, Embalmers and Related 
Occupations 

6160 Supervisors: Apparel and Furnishing Service 
Occ: 


+ + 


a 


. Major Group 21 - Occupations in Natural Sciences, 
Engineering & Mathematics 


2117 Physical Sciences Technologies and 
Technicians 

2135 Life Sciences Technologists 
and Technicians 

2163 Draughting Occ. 

2164 Architectural Technologists and Technicians 

2165 Engineering Technologists and Technicians 

2169 Other Occupations in Architecture and Engi- 
neering, n.e.c. 


. Major Group 23 - Occupations in Social Sciences 
and Related Fields 


2353 Technicians in Library, Museum and Archival 


Sciences 
. Major Group 25 - Occupations in Religion 
. Major Group 27 - Teaching and Related one 


tions 


. Major Group 31 - Occupations in Medicine and 
Health 


3132 Orderlies 

3135 Nursing Attendants 

3154 Dispensing Opticians 

3155 Radiological Technologists and Technicians 

3156 Medical Laboratory Technologists & Techni- 
cians 

3158 Dental Hygienists and Dental Assistants 

3161 Dental Laboratory Technicians 

3162 Respiratory Technicians 


. Major Group 33 - Artistic, Literary, Recreational and 
Related Occupations 


3360 Supervisors: Occupations in Sports and Rec- 
reation 

3375 Attendants, Sports & Recreation 

3379 Occupations in Sports and Recreation, n.e.c. 


) 


) 


- Technicians and Related Support Occupations 


- Sales Occupations 


- Service Occupations 


- Farming, Forestry, and Fishing 
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. Composed of the following unit groups: 


+ 


+ 


+ 
a 
+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 


+ + 


+ 


+ + 


BANAT 


Shine) 


. Major 


Soi 
5193 


. Major 


+++! 


+ + 


6141 


6160 


6162 
6165 
6169 
Toad 
3132 
3360 


3375 
3379 


. Major 
Husbandry Occ. 


Physical Sciences Technologists and Tech- 
nicians 

Life Sciences Technologists and Techni- 
cians 

Draughting Occ. 

Architecture Technologists and Technicians 
Engineering Technologists and Technicians 
Other Occupations in Architecture & Engi- 
neering, n.e.c. 

Technicians in Library, Museum and Archival 
Sciences 

Nursing Attendants 

Radiological Technologies and Technicians 
Medical Laboratory Technologists and Tech- 
nicians 

Dental Hygientists and Dental Assistants 
Respiratory Technicians 

Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ.: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rubber, Plastic 
& Related Materials Processing 
Foremen/women: Air Transport Operating 
Occ: 

Air Transport Operating Occ. 

Air Transport Operating Occ., n.e.c. 

Radio and Television Broadcasting Equip- 
ment Operators 

Telegraph Operators 

Sound and Video Recording and Reproduc- 
tion Equipment Operators 

Other Electronic and Related Communica- 
tions Equipment Operating Occ., n.e.c. 


Group 51 - Sales Occupations 


Buyers: Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Route Drivers 


Group 61 - Service Occupations 


Funeral Directors, Embalmers and Related 
(Ome: 

Supervisors: Apparel and Furnishings Ser- 
vice Occ. 

Laundering and Dry Cleaning Occupations 
Pressing Occupations 

Apparel and Furnishings Service Occ., n.e.c. 
Forestry Conservation Occ. 

Orderlies 

Supervisors: Occupations in Sports & Recre- 
ation 

Attendants: Sports & Recreation 
Occupations in Sports and Recreation, n.e.c. 


Group 71 - Farming, Horticultural and Animal 


+ 1146 Farm Management Occupations 


. Major Group 73 - Fishing, Trapping and Related 
Occupations 
. Major Group 75 - Forestry & Logging Occ. 


TH 


Forestry Conservation Occ. 
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- Precision, Production, Craft, and Repair Occupa- 
tions 


. Major Group 77 - Mining and Quarrying including Oil 
and Gas Field Occ. 


- 7717 Mining and Quarrying: Cutting, Handling & 
Loading Occ. 


- 7718 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Mining and Quarrying including Oil and 
Gas Fields 

- 7719 Mining and Quarrying including Oil and Gas 
Field Occ., n.e.c. 

+ 8110 Foremen/women: Mineral Ore 
Treating Occupations 

+ 8130 Foremen/women: Metal Processing & Related 
Occ. 

+ 8150 Foremen/women: Clay, Glass and Stone 
Processing, Forming and Related Occ. 

+ 8155 Forming Occ.: Clay, Glass & Stone 

+ 8160 Foremen/women: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rub- 
ber, Plastic and Related Material Processing 
Occupations 

+ 8210 Foremen/women: Food, Beverage and Related 
Processing Occ. 

+ 8213 Baking, Confectionery Making and Related 
OCE: 

+ 8215 Slaughtering and Meat Cutting, Canning, 
Curing and Packing Occ. 

+ 8217 Fish Canning, Curing and Packing Occ. 

+ 8230 Foremen/women: Wood Processing Occupa- 
tions, Except Pulp & Papermaking 

+ 8250 Foremen/women: Pulp and Papermaking & 
Related Occ. 

+ 8260 Foremen/women: Textile Processing Occ. 

+ 8290 Foremen/women: Other Processing Occ. 

+ 8310 Foremen/women: Metal Machining Occ. 

+ 8311 Tool and Die Making Occ. 

+ 8313 Machinist & Machine Tool Setting-up Occ. 

+ 8330 Foremen/women: Metal Shaping and Form- 
ing Occ., Except Machining 

+ 8333 Sheet Metal Workers 

+ 8337 Boilermakers, Platers and Structural Metal 
Workers 

+ 8350 Foremen/women: Wood Machining Occ. 

+ 8351 Wood Pattern Making Occ. 

+ 8370 Foremen/women: Clay, Glass, Stone & Related 
Materials Machining Occ. 

+ 8390 Foremen/women: Other Machining & Related 
Occ. 

+ 8391 Engravers, Etchers and Related Occ., n.e.c. 

+ 8395 Patternmakers & Mould Makers, n.e.c. 


. Minor Group 851/852 - Fabricating and Assembling 
Occ.: Metal Products, n.e.c. 


- 8511 Engine & Related Equipment Fabricating and 
Assembling Occupations, n.e.c. 

- 8526 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occupations: Fabricating and Assembling Metal 
Products, n.e.c. 
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- 8528 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Fabricating and Assembling Metal Prod- 
ucts, n.e.c. 

- 8529 Other Fabricating and Assembling Occupa- 
tions: Metal Products, n.e.c. 


. Minor Group 853 - Fabricating, Assembling, Install- 
ing and Repairing Occ.: Electrical, Electronic and 
Related Equipment 


- 8536 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ.: Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and 
Repairing Electrical, Electronic and Related 
Equipment 

- 8538 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and 
Repairing Electrical, Electronic and Related 
Equipment 

- 8539 Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and Repair- 
ing: Electrical, Electronic and Related Equip- 
ment 

+ 8540 Foremen/women: Fabricating, Assembling 

and Repairing Occ.: Wood Products 

+ 8541 Cabinet & Wood Furniture Makers 


. Minor Group 855/856 - Fabricating, Assembling and 
Repairing Occ.: Textile, Fur and Leather Products 


- 8563 Sewing Machine Operators, Textile and Sim- 
ilar Materials 
- 8566 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occupations: Fabricating, Assembling and Repair- 
ing Textile, Fur and Leather Products 
- 8568 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing 
Textile, Fur and Leather Products 
- 8569 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occu- 
pations: Textile, Fur and Leather Products, 
n.e.c. 
+ 8570 Foremen/women: Fabricating, Assembling 
and Repairing Occupations: Rubber, Plastic 
and Related Products 


. Minor Group 858 - Mechanics and Repairers, n.e.c. 


. Minor Group 859 - Other Product Fabricating, 
Assembling and Repairing Occupations 


- 8593 Paper Product Fabricating and Assembling 
Occ. 

- 8598 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Other Product Fabricating, Assembling 
and Repairing 

- 8599 Other Product Fabricating, Assembling and 

Repairing Occupations, n.e.c. 

+ 8710 Foremen/women: Excavating, Grading, Pav- 
ing & Related Occ. 

+ 8713 Paving, Surfacing & Related Occ. 


. Minor Group 873 - Electrical Power, Lighting and 
Wire Communications Equipment Erecting, Install- 
ing and Repairing Occupations 
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- Machine Operators, Assemblers and Inspectors 


. Minor Group 878/879 - Other Construction Trades 
Occ. 


- 8798 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Other Construction Trades 

+9510 Foremen/women: Printing and Related Occu- 
pations 

+ 9517 Bookbinding & Related Occ. 


. Minor Group 953 - Stationary Engine and Utilities 
Equipment Operating and Related Occupations 


+ 9550 Foremen/women: Electronic and Related 
Communications 

+ 9590 Foremen/women: Other Crafts and Equip- 
ment Operating Occ., n.e.c. 

+9599 Other Crafts and Equipment Operating Occ., 
n.e.c. 

+ 9910 Supervisors and Foremen/women, n.e.c. 

+ 3154 Dispensing Opticians 

+ 3161 Dental Laboratory Technicians 


. Minor Group 616 - Apparel and Furnishings Service 
Occupations 


- 6160 Supervisors: Apparel and Furnishings Service 
Occ. 

+ 7717 Mining and Quarrying: Cutting, Handling and 
Loading Occ. 

+ 7718 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Mining and Quarrying including Oil 
and Gas Fields 

+ 7719 Mining and Quarrying including Oil & Gas 

Field Occ., n.e.c. 


. Minor Group 811 - Mineral Ore Treating Occ. 


+8110 Foremen/women: Mineral Ore Treating Occu- 
pations 


. Minor Group 813/814 - Metal Processing and Related 
Occupations 


- 8130 Foremen/women: Metal Processing and Related 
Occupations 


. Minor Group 815 - Clay, Glass and Stone Process- 
ing, Forming and Related Occupations 


- 8150 Foremen/women: Clay, Glass, and Stone 
Processing, Forming and Related Occ. 
- 8155 Forming Occ.: Clay, Glass & Stone 


. Minor Group 816/817 - Chemicals, Petroleum, 
Rubber, Plastic and Related Materials Processing 
Occ 


- 8160 Foremen/women: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rub- 
ber, Plastic and Related Materials Processing 
Occupations 

- 8176 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 

- 8178 Occupations in laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rubber, Plastic 
and Related Materials Processing 
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. Minor Group 821/822 - Food, Beverage and Related 

Processing Occ. 

- 8210 Foreman/women: Food, Beverage and Related 
Processing Occ. 

- 8213 Baking, Confectionary Making and Related 
@cc: 

- 8215 Slaughtering and Meat Cutting, Canning, 
Curing & Packing Occ. 

- 8217 Fish Canning, Curing and Packing Occ. 

- 8228 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Food and Beverage and Related 
Processing 


. Minor Group 823 - Wood Processing Occ., Except 
Pulp and Papermaking 


- 8230 Foremen/women: Wood Processing Occ., 
Except Pulp & Papermaking 


. Minor Group 825 - Pulp and Papermaking and 
Related Occupations 


- 8250 Foremen/women: Pulp and Papermaking 
and Related Occ. 


. Minor Group 826/827 - Textile Processing Occ. 


- 8260 Foremen/women: Textile Processing Occu- 
pations 

- 8278 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Textile Processing 


. Minor Group 829 - Other Processing Occ. 
- 8290 Foremen/women: Other Processing Occ. 
. Minor Group 831 - Metal Machining Occ. 


- 8310 Foremen/women: Metal Machining Occupa- 
tions 

- 8311 Tool and Die Making Occ. 

- 8313 Machinist and Machine Tool Setting-up Occ. 


. Minor Group 833 - Metal Shaping and Forming 
Occ., Except Machining 


- 8330 Foremen/women: Metal Shaping and Form- 
ing Occ., Except Machining 

- 8333 Sheet Metal Workers 

- 8337 Boilermakers, Platers and Structural Metal 
Workers 


. Minor Group 835 - Wood Machining Occ. 


- 8350 Foremen/women: Wood Machining Occ. 
- 8351 Wood Patternmaking Occ. 


. Minor Group 837 - Clay, Glass, Stone and Related 
Materials Machining Occ. 


- 8370 Foremen/women: Clay, Glass, Stone & Related 
Materials Machining Occ. 

+ 8393 Filing, Grinding, Buffing, Cleaning and Pol- 
ishing Occ., n.e.c. 
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+ 8396 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 

+ 8399 Other Machining and Related Occupations, 
n.e.c. 

+ 8511 Engine and Related Equipment 
Fabricating & Assembling Occ., n.e.c. 

+ 8526 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ.: Fabricating & Assembling Metal Prod- 
UCIS TILE. Cc 

+ 8529 Other Fabricating and Assembling Occ.: Metal 
Products, n.e.c. 

+ 8536 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ.: Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and 
Repairing Electrical, Electronic and Related 
Equipment 

+ 8546 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ.: Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing 
Wood Products 

+ 8549 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occ.: 
Wood Products, n.e.c. 

+ 8563 Sewing Machine Operators, Textile and Sim- 
ilar Materials 

+ 8566 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ.: Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing 
Textile, Fur and Leather Products 

+ 8569 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occ:: 
Textile, Fur and Leather Products, n.e.c. 


. Minor Group 857 - Fabricating, Assembling and 
Repairing Occ.: Rubber, Plastic and Related Proa- 
ucts 


- 8570 Foremen/women: Fabricating, Assembling and 
Repairing Occ.: Rubber, Plastic and Related 
Products 

- 8578 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing 
Rubber, Plastic and Related Products, n.e.c. 

- 8579 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occ.: 
Rubber Plastic and Related Products 

+ 8593 Paper Products Fabricating and Assembling 
Occ: 

+ 8598 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Other Product Fabricating, Assembling 
and Repairing 

+ 8599 Other Product Fabricating, Assembling and 
Repairing Occ., n.e.c. 

+ 8711 Excavating, Grading & Related Occ. 

+ 8798 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Other Construction Trades 


. Minor Group 951 - Printing & Related Occ. 


- 9510 Foremen/women: Printing and Related Occ. 
- 9517 Bookbinding and Related Occ. 

- 9518 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 

Work: Printing and Related Occ., n.e.c. 

+ 9557 Motion Picture Projectionists 

+ 9591 Photographic Processing Occ. 

+ 9916 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 

Occ., n.e.c. 


( 


) 


- Transportation and Material Moving Occupations 


- Handlers, Equipment Cleaners, Helpers and Labor- 
ers 


+ 5193 Route Drivers 
+ 9111 Air pilots, Navigators and Flight Engineers 


. Minor Group 913 - Railway Transport Operating 
Occupations 


. Minor Group 915 - Water Transport Operating 
Occupations 


. Minor Group 917 - Motor Transport Operating 
Occupations 


. Minor Group 919 - Other Transport Equiprnent 
Operating Occupations 
+ 9310 Foremen/women: Material Handling and Re- 
lated Occ., n.e.c. 
+ 9311 Hoisting Occupations, n.e.c. 
+ 9315 Materials Handling Equipment Operators, n.e.c. 


+ 8178 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rubber, Plas- 
tic and Related Materials Processing 

+ 8228 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Food, Beverage and Related Pro- 
cess ing 

+ 8278 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Textile Processing 

+ 8528 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Fabricating and Assembling Metal 
Products, n.e.c. 

+ 8538 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tary Work: Fabricating, Assembling, Installing 
& Repairing Electrical, Electronic and Related 
Equipment 

+ 8539 Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and Repair- 
ing Occ.: Electrical, Electronic and Related 
Equipment, n.e.c. 

+ 8548 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repair- 
ing Wood Products 

+ 8568 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repair- 
ing Textile, Fur and Leather Products 

+ 8578 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repair- 
ing Rubber, Plastic and Related Products 

+ 8579 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occ.: 
Rubber, Plastic and Related Products, n.e.c. 


. Minor Group 871 - Excavating, Grading, Paving and 
Related Occupations 


-8710 Foremen/women: Excavating, Grading, Paving 
& Related Occ. 

- 8711 Excavating, Grading & Related Occ. 

- 8713 Paving, Surfacing & Related Occ. 


. Minor Group 931 - Material Handling and Related 
Occupations, n.e.c. 


- 9310 Foremen/women: Material Handling & Related 
Occ., n.e.c. 

- 9311 Hoisting Occ., n.e.c. 

- 9315 Material Handling Equipment Operators, 
n.e.c. 

+ 9518 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Printing and Related Activities 

+ 9918 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work, n.e.c. 

+ 9919 Other Occupations, n.e.c. 


edi 


ADJUSTMENTS TO THE INDUSTRY 


) As for occupation, the industry data were adjusted to improve comparability. The U.S. Classification was used as 
a base for the comparison. The 1970 Canadian Standard Industrial Classification? (SIC) and the U.S. Industry 
Classification® are very similar and required only a few adjustments as may be seen in the following conversion chart. 
Content of the industrial categories were compared at the detailed level using the same approach as for occupation. 


U.S. Industrial Classification 


- Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries 


- Mining 


- Construction 
- Manufacturing 
Non Durable Goods 


) Durable Goods 


- Transportation, Communications and Other Public 
Utilities 

- Wholesale and Retail Trade 

- Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

- Business and Repair Services 


©1970 Standard Industrial Classification Manual, cat. no. CS12-501. 


°Classified Index of Industries and Occupations, cat. no. 


Canadian Industrial Classification 


. Division 1 - Agriculture 
. Division 2 - Forestry 
. Division 3 - Hunting and Trapping 


. Division 4 - Mines (including Milling), Quarries and 
Oil Wells 


. Division 6 - Construction Industry 
. Division 5 - Manufacturing Ind. 


Major Group 1 - Food & Beverage Ind. 

Major Group 2 - Tobacco Products Ind. 

Major Group 3 - Rubber and Plastics Products Ind. 
Major Group 4 - Leather Ind. 

Major Group 5 - Textile Ind. 

Major Group 6 - Knitting Mills 

Major Group 7 - Clothing Ind. 

Major Group 10 - Paper and Allied Ind. 

Major Group 11 - Printing, Publishing and Allied Ind. 
Major Group 18 - Petroleum and Coal Products Ind. 
Major Group 19 - Chemical and Chemical Products 
Ind. 

. Division 5 - Manufacturing Ind. 

Major Group 8 - Wood Ind. 

Major Group 9 - Furniture and Fixture Ind. 

Major Group 12 - Primary Metal Ind. 

Major Group 13 - Metal Fabricating Ind. (Exc. Machin- 
ery and Transp. Equip. !nd.) 

Major Group 14 - Machinery Ind. (Exc. Electrical 
Machinery) 

Major Group 15 - Transportation Equipment Ind. 
Major Group 16 - Electrical Products Ind. 

Major Group 17 - Non-Metallic Mineral Products Ind. 
Major Group 20 - Miscellaneous Manufacturing Indus- 
tries 


. Division 7 - Transportation, Communication and 
Other Utilities 


. Division 8 - Trade 
. Division 9 - Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


. Division 10 - Community, Business and Personal 
Service Ind. 

Major Group 5 - Services to Business Management 

excluding the following classes: 

861 - Offices of Accountants 

863 - Offices of Architects 

864 - Engineering and Scientific Services 

866 - Offices of Lawyers and Notaries 

Major Group 8 - Miscellaneous Services excluding 

the following class: 

891 - Labor Organizations and Trade Associations 


D-12 


- Entertainment and Recreation Services 


- Professional and Related Services 


- Public Administration 


* Members of the armed forces are excluded. 


. Division 10 - Community, Business and Personal 
Service Ind. 
Major Group 4 - Amusement & Recreation Services 


. Division 10 - Community, Business and Personal 
Service Ind. 

Major Group 1 - Education and Related Services 

Major Group 2 - Health and Welfare Services 

Major Group 3 - Religious Organizations Plus the 

following classes: 

861 - Offices of Accountants 

863 - Offices of Architects 

864 - Engineering and Scientific Services 

866 - Offices of Lawyers and Notaries 

891 - Labor Organizations and Trade 


. Division 11 - Public Administration and Defense* 


Please fill out this 19380 


) official Census Form 


ere ieeeceon Census of the 
Tuesday, aeeat 1,1980 United States 


- 
If the address shown below has the wrong apartment identification, 
please write the correct apartment number or location here: 

eae 


A message from the Director, 
Bureau of the Census... 


We must, from time to time, take stock of ourselves as a 
people if our Nation is to meet successfully the many national 
and local challenges we face. This is the purpose of the 1980 


A2 A4 AS S| Census. 
L The essential need for a population census was recognized 


almost 200 years ago when our Constitution was written. As 
provided by article |, the first census was conducted in 1790 
and one has been taken every 10 years since then. 


| The law under which the census is taken protects the 

confidentiality of your answers. For the next 72 years — or 
until April 1, 2052 — only sworn census workers have access 
to the individual records, and no one else may see them. 


Your answers, when combined with the answers from other 

. : people, will provide the statistical figures needed by public 

Your answers are confidential and private groups, schools, business and industry, and 

Federal, State, and local governments across the country. 

These figures will help all sectors of American society 

Only after 72 years does your information become available understand how our population and housing are changing. In 

to other government agencies or the public. The same law this way, we can deal more effectively with today’s problems 
requires that you answer the questions to the best of your and work toward a better future for all of us. 

knowledge 


By law (title 13, U.S. Code), census employees are subject to 
fine and/or imprisonment for any disclosure of your answers 


The census is a vitally important national activity. Please do 
your part by filling out this census form accurately and 
completely. If you mail it back promptly in the enclosed 


Para personas de habla hispana postage-paid envelope, it will save the expense and 


(For Spanish-speaking persons) inconvenience of a census taker having to visit you. 
S| USTED DESEA UN CUESTIONARIO DEL CENSO EN ESPANOL 
llame a la oficina del censo. El numero de teléfono se encuentra en 


el encasillado de la direccién 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


O, si prefiere, marque esta casilla OJ y devuelva el cuestionario 
por correo en el sobre que se le incluye 


US Department of Commerce Please continue es 
Bureau of the Census Form Approved 
Form D-2 OMB No 41-S78006 


How to fill out your Census Form 


See the filled-out example in the yellow instruction 
guide. This guide will help with any problems 
you may have. 


If you need more help, call the Census Office 
The telephone number of the local office is 
shown at the bottom of the address box onthe 
front cover 


Use a black pencil to answer the questions. Black 
pencil is better to use than ballpoint or other pens 


Fill circles ‘O" completely, like this) @ 


When you write In an answer, print or write 
clearly 


Page 1 


Make sure that answers are provided for everyone 
here. 
See page 4 of the guide if a roomer or 
someone else in the household does not want 
to give you all the information for the form. 


Answer the questions on pages 1 through 5, and 
then starting with pages 6 and 7, fill a pair of pages 
for each person in the household. 
Check your answers. Then write your name, 
the date, and telephone number on page 20 


Mail back this form on Tuesday, April 1, or as soon 
afterward as you can. Use the enclosed envelope; 
no stamp is needed 


Please start by answering Question 1 below 


Question 1 


List in Question 1 


*Family members living here, including babies still in the 
hospital 


* Relatives living here 
+ Lodgers or boarders living here 
* Other persons living here 


*College students who stay here while attending college, 
even if their parents live elsewhere 


*Persons who usually live here but are temporarily away 
(including children in boarding school below the college 
level) 


* Persons with a home elsewhere but who stay here most of 
the week while working 


Do Not List in Question 1 
-Any person away from here in the Armed Forces. 


-Any college student who stays somewhere else while 
attending college. 


- Any person who usually stays somewhere else most of the 
week while working there. 


-Any person away from here in an institution such as a 
home for the aged or mental hospital. 


- Any person staying or visiting here who has a usual home 
elsewhere 


1. What is the name of each person who was living 
here on Tuesday, April 1, 1980, or who was 
staying or visiting here and had no other home? 


Note 


If everyone here |s staying only temporarily and has a 
usual home elsewhere, please mark this box (7). 


Then please: 

«answer the questions on pages 2 through 5 only, 
and 

-enter the address of your usual home on page 20. 


Please continue -* 


~~ 


Page2 


Here are the | These are the columns 
QUESTIONS for ANSWERS <———<> 


Please fill one column for each 
v person listed in Question 1, 


2. How is this person related to the person 
in column 1? 


Fill one circle. 


If “Other relative”’ of person in column 1, 


give exact relationship, such as mother-in-law, 


niece, grandson, etc. 


3. Sex Fill one circle. 
4. Is this person — 


Fill one circle. 


5. Age, and month and year of birth 


a. Print age at last birthday. 
6. Print month and fill one circle. 


c. Print year in the spaces, and fill one circle 
below each number. 


6. Marital status 


Fill one circle. 


. Is this person of Spanish/Hispanic 
origin or descent? 


Fill one circle. 


. Since February 1, 1980, has this person 
attended regular school or college at 


any time? Fill one circle. Count nursery school, 
kindergarten, elementary school, and schooling which 
leads to a high school diploma or college degree. 


. What is the highest grade (or year) of 
regular school this person has ever 
attended? 


Fill one circle. 


If now attending school, mark grade 
person is in. If high school was finished 
by equivalency test (GED), mark “12.” 


10. Did this person finish the highest 
grade (or year) attended? 


Fill one circle. 


PERSON in column 1 PERSON in column 2 


First name Middle initial } Fi Middle initial 


If relative of person in column 1: 


START in this column with the household © Husband/wife | Father/mother 


| 
; Son/daughter Other relative 
member (or one of the members) in whose 4 y 
( ) a >) Brother/sister | 
| 


name the home is owned or rented, If there 
is no such person, start in this column with If not related to person in column 1: 


any adult household member. > Roomer, boarder | © Other nonrelative 
Partner, roommate, ) 


© Paidemployee | 


Female O © Female 


White Asian Indian © White Asian Indian 
Black or Negro 2 Hawaiian > Black or Negro © Hawaiian 
Japanese © Guamanian OQ Japanese > Guamanian 
Chinese OQ Samoan © Chinese © Samoan 
Filipino OQ Eskimo ) Filipino ) Eskimo 
Korean ) Aleut © Korean Aleut 


Vietnamese Other — Specify >) Vietnamese ) Other — Specify 
Indian (Amer.) y Indian (Amer.) ) 


a. Age atlast cc. Year of birth a. Age at last 
i birthday 


(e@) 


Jan.—Mar. 
Apr.—June 
July—Sept. 
Oct.—Dec. 


Apr.—June 
July—Sept. 
Oct.—Dec. 


i) 


OMNDMHFPwWNHYHA 
OmNanFwWNHeE GS 


B 
1 
Dim 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 « 
9 


(( 


Now married O Separated © Now married © Separated 
Widowed © Never married ) Widowed © Never married 
Divorced © Divorced 


No (not Spanish/Hispanic) O No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 

Yes, Mexican, Mexican-Amer., Chicano Yes, Mexican, Mexican-Amer., Chicano 
Yes, Puerto Rican Yes, Puerto Rican 

Yes, Cuban oS Yes, Cuban i 

Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic Yes, other Spanish/ Hispanic 


CGlOrenon 


No, has not attended since February 1 O No, has not attended since February 1 
Yes, public school, public college ) Yes, public school, public college 
Yes, private, church-related Yes, private, church-related 

Yes, private, not church-related ©. Yes, private, not church-related 


Highest grade attended: Highest grade attended: 
O Nursery school ©. Kindergarten 2 Nursery school ©. Kindergarten 


Elementary through high school (grade or year) Elementary through high school (grade or year) 
A838 256 7B Ol@ivl VASA E eG ey Sito Wz 


@ Gy (Che) @L@y Jee) (OMe) ©, 10) Che (Q) (er (Q@ @V iene) ie) 


College (academic year) Pe College (academic year) ie 
1 23 4 5 6 7 8ormore 1 23 4 5 6 7 8ormore 
@Qv@v@1@7 OC e7O Qi Q ee C @ © 
Never attended school — Skip question 10 © Never attended school — Skip question 10 


Now attending this grade (or year) © Now attending this grade (or year) 
Finished this grade (or year) © Finished this grade (or year) 
Did not finish this grade (or year) ©. Did not finish this grade (or year) 


E-4 


THE HOUSING QUESTIONS ON PAGE 3 
PERSON in column 3 


= eroocrmen memes ALSO ANSWER THE HOUSING QUESTIONS ON PAGE 3 
PERSON in column 5 PERSON in column 6 


PERSON in column 4 


Last name Last name 


First name Middle initial } First name Middle initial | First name Middle initial | First name Middle initial 


If relative of person in column 1: If relative of person in column 1: 
Husband/wife 


{I 
i} 
Son/daughter | 
i] 


If relative of person in column 1: 


Husband/wife | 
Son/daughter | 
i} 
| 
| 


\f relative of person in column 1: 
Husband/wife 
Son/daughter 
Brother/sister 


Father/mother 


Other relative _ 


© Father/mother 


Other relative —~ 


If not related to person in column 1: 


Husband/wife 
Son/daughter 
Brother/sister 


Father/mother 
) Other relative 


» Father/mother 
) Other relative 


Brother/sister 


i] 
| 
H Brother/sister 


If not related to person in column 1: 


If not related to person in column 1: If not related to person in column 1: 


Roomer, boarder | 


Partner, roommate, 
i) 


Paid employee \ 


Male & 


Roomer, boarder | 
Partner, roommate} 


Paid employee | 


Roomer, boarder | © Other 
Partner, roommate| nonrelative 


Paid employee | 


Roomer, boarder } » Other 


Partner, roommate, ey 


Paid employee 


Other nonrelative y Other nonrelative y 


Female 1 Male oa Female © Male fa Female © Male & Female 


White © Asian Indian White © Asian Indian ) White Asian Indian White Asian Indian 

Black or Negro Hawaiian Black or Negro) © Hawaiian Black or Negro. © Hawaiian Black or Negro) © Hawaiian 

Japanese © Guamanian Japanese Guamanian Japanese 2 Guamanian Japanese OQ Guamanian = 
Chinese Samoan Chinese Samoan © Chinese © Samoan Chinese OQ Samoan i 

Filipino Eskimo Filipino Eskimo Filipino © Eskimo Filipino © Eskimo : | 
Korean Aleut Korean Aleut Korean Aleut Korean © Aleut 

Vietnamese Other — Specify Vietnamese Other — Specify Vietnamese Other — Specify Vietnamese © Other — Specify) « 

Indian (Amer.) i Indian (Amer.) y Indian (Amer.) Indian (Amer.) 3 

Print Print Print Print @ 

tribe > tribe > tribe = = 


c. Y 


a. Age at last ear of birth a. Age atlast cc. Year of birth a. Age atlast __c. Year of birth c. Year of birth 


a. Age at last 


birthday _ birthday | birthday yf 
| | a (== | il ea —— ———— 
a ty) 8 a |0 18 C peseced O 18 0 SI 18 0 r fe) 
b. Month of WON j1O 11 C b. Month of 10110 NON HIe 
birth 2 12 ;2 C 12 birth Oh irae) 2012 © 
SS) MEO} J) 1) © ' 3 (6) © By) WE} el || G 
4014 40 14¢ 40140 40140]|¢ 
pete f 6 Omi S cul 00 emu Aa a 50 15 ——¢— # SO 1s oO |e Fay 50150 
Jan.—Mar. 610) 16 Jan.—Mar. 6 ¢ 16 Jan.—Mar. 60160 6 C 16 Oo 
Apr.—June THON jh ©) Apr.—June TAOUT. Apr.—June THOU TRO Apr.—June FiO 17@ 
July—Sept. 80 18 July—Sept. 80 \8 July—Sept. 8 ©) sic July—Sept. 80180 
Oct.—Dec 9 « 19 ( Oct.—Dec. 9 19 Oct.—Dec. 97On 9 1O Oct.—Dec. 90 9 (e) 
' | 2 
Now married Separated Now married Separated Now married Separated Now married Separated e 


Widowed 
Divorced 


Never married Widowed 


Divorced 


Widowed 
Divorced 


Never married © Widowed 


Divorced 


Never married $ Never married 


No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 

Yes, Mexican, Mexican-Amer., Chicano 
Yes, Puerto Rican 

Yes, Cuban @ 

Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic 


No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 

Yes, Mexican, Mexican-Amer., Chicano 
Yes, Puerto Rican 

Yes, Cuban fa 

Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic 


No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 

Yes, Mexican, Mexican-Amer.,Chicano 
Yes, Puerto Rican 

Yes, Cuban i 

Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic 


No, has not attended since February 1 
Yes, public school, public college 
Yes, private, church-related 

Yes, private, not church-related 


No, has not attended since February 1 
Yes, public school, public college 

Yes, private, church-related 

Yes, private, not church-related 


No, has not attended since February 1 
Yes, public school, public college 
Yes, private, church-related 

Yes, private, not church-related 


No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 
Yes, Mexican, Mexican-Amer., Chicano 
Yes, Puerto Rican 

Yes, Cuban a 

Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic 


No, has not attended since February 1 
Yes, public school, public college 
Yes, private, church-related 
Yes, private, not church-related 


Highest grade attended: Highest grade attended: 


Nursery school Kindergarten 


Elementary through high school (grade or year) Elementary through high school (grade or year)| Elementary through high school (grade or year, 
1 23°4°5°6> 7° 8" 91011 12 W273) 4556 8 SPO Nat2 Las) 4 5 OMS) 910 tia 2 


Que! Oro: Woo) G O (9) @ elton fee) (erie) (6) %O Siero) (Oey (ie) LO. 1) 


Highest grade attended: 


Highest grade attended: 


Nursery school Nursery school © Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 
Elementary through high school (grade or year) 
2.3455 065 728 ~9 1047 12 


Nursery school Kindergarten 


College (academic year) BS 
123 4 5 6 7 8ormore 


College (academic year) ae 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8ormore 


College (academic year) a8 
1 2 34 5 6 7 8or more 


oO IS) Se) 1S} (G) 4S) (o} 


College (academic year) ea 
123 4 5 6 7 8ormore 


(Q\t@) (@) lV {@l(@Mol eo) 


@) ii 


© Never attended school — 


’ Never attended school — Skip question 10 Skip question 10 Never attended school-Skip question 10 © Never attended school-Skip question 10 


Now attending this grade (or year) 
Finished this grade (or year) 
Did not finish this grade (or year) 


Now attending this grade (or year) 
Finished this grade (or year) 
Did not finish this grade (or year) 


Now attending this grade (or year) Now attending this grade (or year) 
Finished this grade (or year) © Finished this grade (or year) 
Did not finish this grade (or year) ©. Did not finish this grade (or year) 


CENSUS CENSUS CENSUS 
USE ONLY USE ONLY USE ONLY 


CENSUS | A. 
USE ONLY 


PERSON in column 7 


Last name 


First name 


Middle initial 


— 


If relative of person in col 


Husband/wife 
Son/daughter 
Brother/sister 


If not related to person in 


umn 1: 


Father/mother 


) Other relative 


column 1: 


Indian (Amer.) 
Print 


Roomer, boarder Other 

Partner, roommate} ey 
Paid employee he Ne im tte 
Male & Female 

White Asian Indian 
Black or Negro Hawaiian 
Japanese Guamanian 
Chinese Samoan 
Filipino Eskimo 

Korean Aleut 
Vietnamese Other — Specify 


| 
------- 0 1B 
Mo 14 
20) 12 
| 3 3 
4 i4 
oe a 50 15 
Jan.—Mar. 60 16 
Apr.—June 7 7 
July—Sept 8 18 
Oct.—Dec. 9019 >| 
id be 1 
Now married Separated 


Widowed 
Divorced 


Never married 


Yes, Puerto Rican 
Yes, Cuban 


No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 
Yes, Mexican, Mexican-Amer., Chicano 


Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic 


> =— NOW PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS H1—H12 


If you listed more than 


No 


No 


7 persons in Question 1, 
please see note on page 20. 


1. Did you leave anyone out of Question 1 because you were not sure |H9. Is this apartment (house) part of a condo 


H 
if the person should be listed — for example, a new baby still in the a 


hospital, a lodger who also has another home, or a person who stays here 
once in a while and has no other home? 


H3. Is anyone visiting here who is not already listed? 


Yes — On page 20 give name(s) and reason left out. 


H2. Did you list anyone in Question 1 whois away from home now — 
for example, on a vacation or in a hospital? 


Yes — On page 20 give name(s) and reason person is away. 


FOR YOUR HOUSEHOLD 


O No 
Yes, acondominium 


Page 3 


minium? 


Yes 


H10. /f this is a one-family house — 
Is the house on aproperty of 10 or more acres? 


No 


b. Is any part of the property used as a 


commercial establishment or medical office? 


Yes 


No 


Yes — On page 20 give name of each visitor for whom there is no one 


at the home address to report the person to a census taker. 


Thisisa 


No 
H4. How many living quarters, occupied and vacant, are at this 
~ address? 

One i 


2 apartments or living quarters 

3 apartments or living quarters 

4 apartments or living quarters 

5 apartments or living quarters 

6 apartments or living quarters 

7 apartments or living quarters 

8 apartments or living quarters 

9 apartments or living quarters 

10 or more apartments or living quarters 


mobile home or trailer 


= 


1 


H5. Do you enter your living quarters — 


If you live in a one-family house or a condominium 


unit which you own or are buying — 


What is the value of this property, that is, how 
much do you think this property (house and lot or 
condominium unit) would sell for if it were for sale? 


Do not answer this question if this is — 


e Amobile home or trailer 


® Ahouseon 10 or more acres 


e Ahouse with a commercial establishment 
or medical office on the property 


Less than $10,000 

$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $17,499 
$17,500 to $19,999 
$20,000 to $22,499 
$22,500 to $24,999 


$25,000 to $27,499 
$27,500 to $29,999 


$50,000 to $54,999 
$55,000 to $59,999 
$60,000 to $64,999 
$65,000 to $69,999 
$70,000 to $74,999 
$75,000 to $79,999 


$80,000 to $89,999 
$90,000 to $99,999 


Directly from the outside or through a common or public hall? 
Through someone else's living quarters? 


= 


No, has not attended since February 1 
Yes, public school, public college 
Yes, private, church-related 

Yes, private, not church-related 


Highest grade attended: 


Nursery school 


Elementary through high 


Kindergarten 
school (grade or year) 


iy PE eye ey, 7/ 


College (academic year) 


12S Sea 56 07, 


Never attended school-Skip question 10} 


SS LOI 12 


8 or more 


CENSUS 
USE ONLY 


Now attending this grade (or year) 
Finished this grade (or year) 
Did not finish this grade (or year) 


A. 


N 


shower? 


H6. Do you have complete plumbing facilities in your living quarters, 
— that is, hot and cold piped water, a flush toilet, and a bathtub or 


Yes, for this household only 


$30,000 to $34,999 $100,000 to $124,999 

$35,000 to $39,999 $125,000 to $149,999 
ai $40,000 to $44,999 $150,000 to $199,999 

$45,000 to $49,999 $200,000 or more 


ae 
rary 
Nh 


/f you pay rent for your living quarters — 
What is the monthly rent? 


If rent is not paid by the month, see the instruction 


hy 


Yes, but also used by another household guide on how to figure a monthly rent. 
No, have some but not all plumbing facilities Less than $50 $160 to $169 
No plumbing facilities in living quarters $50 to $59 $170 to$179 
H7. How many rooms do you have in your living quarters? $60 to $69 $180 to $189 
— Do not count bathrooms, porches, balconies, foyers, halls, or half-rooms. $70 to $79 $190 to $199 
$80 to $89 $200 to $224 
lroom ° & 4 rooms 7 rooms 
4 
2 rooms 5 rooms 8 rooms pote v2? gi HEIR 
3 rooms 6 rooms 9 or more rooms $100 to $109 $250 to $274 
aon $110 to $119 $275 to $299 
H8. Are your living quarters — ~~] $120 to $129 $300 to $349 
Owned or being bought by you or by someone else in this household? $130 to $139 $350 to $399 
Rented for cash rent? $140 to $149 $400 to $499 
Occupied without payment of cash rent? $150 to $159 $500 or more 
RS <a — <a —— cers ie x Ss 
SOON ON : FOR : 
| : SRAVS : {¢) ce USE ONLY é SS SS So 
A4. Block AG. Serial B. Type of unit or quarters| For vacant units D. Months vacant F. Total 
~— number |~~ number = C1. Is this unit for — ia ~ persons 
‘ey Teac lirapaght Gompied = Less than 1 month fn 
\ h H " ; First form Year round use Lup to 2 months \ 
a a |e Seasonal/Mig. — Skip C2, atec4tm= 


Continuation 


Group quarters 


Vacant 
Resular For rent 8 1 year up to 2 years 
ce For sale only 2 or more years 
Usual home an) 
& sieeenee Rented or sold, not occupied 3 i 
bt Held for occasional use E. Indicators 
Other vacant 1. Mail return 


First form 
Continuation 


C2. Vacancy status 


C3. Is this unit boarded up? 


Yes 


2upto6 months 


C3, i 
and D: 6 upto 12 months 


2.00 Pop./F 


No 
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H13. Which best describes this building? 


Include all apartments, flats, etc., even if vacant. 


A mobile home or trailer 

A one-family house detached from any other house 
A one-family house attached to one or more houses 
A building for 2 families 

A building for 3 or 4 families 

A building for 5 to 9 families 

A building for 10 to 19 families 

A building for 20 to 49 families 

A building for 50 or more families 


A boat, tent, van, etc. 


H15 


= 
r= 
an 


as 


17 


=x 
= 
fo) 


! 


H19 


H20 


Fill one circle for the kind of heat used most. 


H14a. How many stories (floors) are in this building? 


Count an attic or basement as a story if it has any finished rooms for living purposes. 


1 to 3 — Skip to H15 7 to 12 
4to6 13 or more stories 


b. Is there a passenger elevator in this building? 


Yes No 


a. Is this building — 


On a city or suburban lot, or on a place of less than 1 acre? — Skip to H16 
On a place of 1 to 9 acres? 
On a place of 10 or more acres? 


b. Last year, 1979, did sales of crops, livestock, and other farm products 
from this place amount to — 


Less than $50 (or None) 
$50 to $249 a 


. Do you get water from — 


$250 to $599 
$600 to $999 


$1,000 to $2,499 
$2,500 or more 


= + ae 


A public system (city water department, etc.) or private company? 
An individual drilled well? 

An individual dug well? 

Some other source (a spring, creek, river, cistern, etc.)? 


ALSO ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


H21a. Which fuel is used most for house heating? 


Gas: from underground pipes 


serving the neighborhood eed coke 
Gas: bottled, tank, or LP ae Fey 
Electricity 


No fuel used 


b. Which fuel is used most for water heating? 


Fuel oil, kerosene, etc. 


Gas: from underground pipes 


serving the neighborhood Coal or coke 


CENSUS 
USE 


Ww 
Gas: bottled, tank, or LP oe 
Other fuel 
Electricity Newer 4 
Fuel oil, kerosene, etc. Suse: 
c. Which fuel is used most for cooking? 
aati 
Gas: from underground pipes Caslior coke 
serving the neighborhood Wood 
00 
Gas: bottled, tank, R 
3s eat ras Oe Other fuel 


Electricity 


No fuel used 
Fuel oil, kerosene, etc. 


H22. What are the costs of utilities and fuels for your living quarters? 
a. Electricity 


$ 00 OR Included in rent or no charge 
hae FaOTTEI ae Electricity not used 
b. Gas 
$ 00 OR Included in rent or no charge 


Gas not used 


Included in rent or no charge 


Yearly cost 


d. Oil, coal, kerosene, wood, etc. 


$ 00 OR 


Included in rent or no charge 


Yearly cost These fuels not used 


H23. Do you have complete kitchen facilities? Complete kitchen facilities 
are a sink with piped water, a range or cookstove, and a refrigerator. 


6 No 


Yes 


. Is this building connected to a public sewer? 


Yes, connected to public sewer 
No, connected to septic tank or cesspool 
No, use other means 


. About when was this building originally built? Mark when the building was 
first constructed, not when it was remodeled, added to, or converted. 


1979 or 1980 1960 to 1969 1940 to 1949 


1975 to 1978 1950 to 1959 1939 or earlier 
1970 to 1974 Bj 


. When did the person listed in column 1 move into 
this house (or apartment)? 
1979 or 1980 
1975 to 1978 
1970 to 1974 
1960 to 1969 


1950 to 1959 
1949 or earlier 
Always lived here 


|H26. Do you have a telephone in your living quarters? 


H24. How many bedrooms do you have? 

Count rooms used mainly for sleeping even if used also for other purposes. 
4 bedrooms 
5 or more bedrooms 


2 bedrooms 
3 bedrooms 


No bedroom 
1 bedroom 


. How many bathrooms do you have? 
A complete bathroom is a room with flush toilet, bathtub or shower, and 
wash basin with piped water. 


A half bathroom has at least a flush toilet or bathtub or shower, but does 
not have all the facilities for a complete bathroom. 

No bathroom, or only a half bathroom 

1 complete bathroom 

1 complete bathroom, plus half bath(s) 

2 or more complete bathrooms 


Yes No 


. How are your living quarters heated? | 


Steam or hot water system 

Central warm-air furnace with ducts to the individual rooms 
(Do not count electric heat pumps here) 

Electric heat pump 


H27. Do you have air conditioning? 
Yes, a central air-conditioning system 
Yes, 1 individual room unit 
Yes, 2 or more individual room units 
No 


Other built-in electric units (permanently installed in wall, ceiling, 
or baseboard) 


Floor, wall, or pipeless furnace 

Room heaters with flue or vent, burning gas, oil, or kerosene 

Room heaters without flue or vent, burning gas, oil, or kerosene (not portable) 
Fireplaces, stoves, or portable room heaters of any kind 

No heating equipment 


H28. How many automobiles are kept at home for use by members 
of your household? 
| 2 automobiles 
3 or more automobiles 


None 
1 automobile 


. How many vans or trucks of one-ton capacity or less are kept at 
home for use by members of your household? 


2 vans or trucks 
3 or more vans or trucks 


None 
1 van or truck 


H22b. 


H22c. e 


H22d. 


FOR YOUR HOUSEHOLD 


Please answer H30—H32 if you live in a one-family house 
which you own or are buying, unless this is — 

¢ A mobile home or trailer...... 

e A house on 10 or more acres............ 

@ Acondominium unit.... ............-.-. 


e A house with a commercial establishment 
or medical office on the property..... 


/f any of these, or if you rent your unit or this isa 
multi-family structure, skip H30 to H32 and turn to page 6. a 


H30. What were the real estate taxes on this property last year? 


$ 00 OR None 


H31. What is the annual premium for fire and hazard insurance on this property? 


$ 00 OR None 


H32a. Do you have a mortgage, deed of trust, contract to purchase, or similar 
debt on this property? 


Yes, mortgage, deed of trust, or similar debt 
Yes, contract to purchase 


No — Skip to page 6 


b. Do you have a second or junior mortgage on this property? 


O Yes © No 


d. Does your regular monthly payment (amount entered in H32c) include 


e. Does your regular monthly payment (amount entered in H32c) include 


. How much is your total regular monthly payment to the lender? 
Also include payments on a contract to purchase and to lenders holding 
second or junior mortgages on this property. 


$ 00 OR No regular payment required — Skip to 
SS ee eee page 6 


payments for real estate taxes on this property? 


Yes, taxes included in payment B&B 


No, taxes paid separately or taxes not required 


Payments for fire and hazard insurance on this property? 


Yes, insurance included in payment 


No, insurance paid separately or no insurance 


Please turn to page 6 


WON RoR AAMAS SAC TN SENS : x 
N ~~ WO RA << FOR CENSUS USE ONLY 
2 we S . SSS ~ SASS N . N 


: 4. 


@)? 12. 14. 2) 14. 
| 
| | le a! : We 
S.S. | SiSa | S.S. ! T 7 e 
og! beg aac 
Yes Yes Yes =) 
| é | 4- 
| i} - i] | i} \ 
o 1 2 
\ t 1 \ - [| Ve | 
No | No No 2 
| i 
eS tae 2 | 
| | 
= oo 
12. 4. (2. 14, 12 V4, 
| ! 
| } | 1 ' i) 
SiS SS. ! y |SS. | 
H | 2 \ 4 B | 
| = | S | 
| | | | | | 
vesm { Yes | H Yes | ! 
\ oe) \ | \ 
| ey Nl ' 
a al ae 
i] 1 
No No |} No | 
| a | 
\ | I \ ! \ 
| | ! | 
| = | 
@? wm GQ. gg |H30 H31. gg H32c 
n = 1 
SH 
ih 
1 1 
| 2 i} 
Yes | a 
| | 
| H 
| ! 
No | \ 7 
Pes | 
i} = i} < = 
| i} 
| i} 
i} | 
1 i] 
i i] 
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Lastname  —sS*First name — Middle initial 


11. In what State or foreign country was this person born? 
Print the State where this person's mother was living 
when this person was born. Do not give the location of 
the hospital unless the mother’s home and the hospital 
were in the same State. 


Name of State or foreign country; or Puerto Rico, Guam, etc. 


12. /f this person was born in a foreign country — 
a. Is this person a naturalized citizen of the 
United States? 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 


Born before April 1965 — 
Please go on with questions 17-33 


Name of 16. When was this person born? 
Person 1 
on page 2: 


Born April 1965 or later — 
Turn to next page for next person 


] 


17. In April 1975 (five years ago) was this person — 
a. On active duty in the Armed Forces? 


Yes No 
b. Attending college? 
Yes No 


c. Working at a job or business? 
Yes, full time No 


Yes, part time 


Yes, a naturalized citizen 
No, not a citizen 
g Born abroad of American parents | 
b. When did this person come to the United States 
to stay? 


1975 to 1980, 1965 to 1969} 
1960 to 1964! 


1950 to 1959 


1970 to 1974, Before 1950 


13a. Does this person speak a language other than 
English at home? 


Y 


b. What is this language? 


Yes No, only speaks English — Skip to 14 


(For example — Chinese, Italian, Spanish, etc.) 
c. How well does this person speak English? 


Not well 
Not at all 


Very well 
Well 


14. What is this person's ancestry? /f uncertain about 
how to report ancestry, see instruction guide. 


(For example: Afro-Amer., English, French, German, Honduran, 
Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jamaican, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc.) 


15a. Did this person live in this house five years ago 
(April 1, 1975)? 
If in college or Armed Forces in April 1975, report place 
of residence there. 


Born April 1975 or later — Turn to next page for 


next person 
Yes, this house — Skip to 16 


No, different house 


r 


eee 


18a. Is this person a veteran of active-duty military 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States? 
If service was in National Guard or Reserves only, 
see instruction guide. 


Yes No — Skip to 19 


b. Was active-duty military service during — 

Fill a circle for each period in which this person served. 
May 1975 or later 
Vietnam era (August 1964—April 1975) 
February 1955—July 1964 
Korean conflict (June 1950—January 1955) 
World War Il (September 1940—July 1947) 
World War | (April 1917—November 1918) 
Any other time 


19. Does this person have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 
months and which... 


a. Limits the kind or amount 


b. Prevents this person from working at a job? 


c. Limits or prevents this person 


from using public transportation? ....... 


20. /f this person is a fernale — None 1 23 4 5 6 


How many babies has she ever 
had, not counting stillbirths? 
Do not count her stepchildren 

or children she has adopted. 


7 8 910 11 12 or 
more 


22a. Did this person work at any time last week? 


No — Fill this circle 
if this person 


Yes — Fill this circle if this 
person worked full 

i time or part time. did not work, 

(Count part-time work 


such as delivering papers, 


or did only own 
housework, 
school work, 

or volunteer 


or helping without pay in 
a family business or farm, 
Also count active duty 
in the Armed Forces.) 


Skip to 25 


work, 


oe 


b. How many hours did this person work last week 
(at all jobs)? 
Subtract any time off; add overtime or extra hours worked. 


Hours 


23. At what location did this person work last week? 
/f this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked most last week. 


/f one location cannot be specified, see instruction guide. 


a. Address (Number and street) 


shopping center, or other physical location description. 


. Name of city, town, village, borough, etc. 


. Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city, town, village, borough, etc.? 


io) 


Yes No, in unincorporated area 


. County 


f. ZIP Code 


24a. Last week, how long did it usually take this person 


to get from home to work (one way)? 


Minutes 


21. /f this person has ever been married — 
a. Has this person been married more than once? 


Once More than once 


. How did this person usually get to work last week? 
If this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance. 


Month and year 
of first marriage? 


b. Month and year 
of marriage? 
(Month) (Year) (Month) (Year) 

c./f married more than once — Did the first marriage 

end because of the death of the husband (or wife)? 


Car Taxicab 

Truck Pe Motorcycle 

Van Bicycle 

Bus or streetcar Walked only 
Railroad Worked at home 


Subway or elevated Other — Specify  y 


/f car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c, 


b. plete eed live five years ago Yes No Otherwisexskip:to28) 0.) (2a eee 
; ? k 
(1) State, foreign country, RRONES : Ee eet eee ON a A 
Puerto Rico, Per.|11. MM | 13. 14. | isp. 23. eg VL | 24a. 
g Guam, etc.: No. ; , ; 
Sat ae ieee eS 
| 
! 
C2 EC OL ty fae | 
(3) City, town, | 
village etcetera ' 
(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of that city, town, village, etc.? ' 
Yes No, in unincorporated area i 
a 
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Yes, on layoff 


S Hours 9 
Yes, on vacation; temporary iiiness, labordispute, etc, ff 


PERSON 1 ON PAGE 2 Page 7 
c. When going to work last week, did this person usually — CENSUS 31a. Last year (1979), did this person work, even for a few CENSUS USE ONLY 
© Drive alone — Skip to 28 © Drive others only USE days, at a paid job or in a business or farm? IL —_ 
Share driving Ride as passenger only 21b. Yes rs] 5 No — Skip to 31d 31b. } 3lc. 31d. 
(Oe @@®@ ! a mo) 
d. How many people, including this person, usually rode | Te t1 ; 1 TI 
to work in the car, truck, or van last week? : < b. How many weeks did this person work in 1979? 2 i | 
a ee eis - ; ; ! 
2 re] 4 6 r iT] 2 Count paid vacation, paid sick leave, and military service. EB 
@r3 5 7 or more ees Weeks ee \ 
After answering 24d, skip to 28. AAVPRSS VI aor a aoe eee we eC ie ae Se 2 2) t 5) 
25. Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job =] SA c. During the weeks worked in 1979, how many hours did ! G | 
or business last week? “i this person usually work each week? } 
= | | é 
i} 


No 22b. d. Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks| 32a. | 
was this person looking for work or on layoff from a job? 


[26a.Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weeks?) 


= Yes Noms hipito 27 = fA =, a Sa 25 eee cone 


b. Could this person have taken a job last week? 32. Income in 1979 — 
No, already has a job B Fill circles and print dollar amounts. 
If net income was a loss, write “Loss” above the dollar amount. 
If exact amount is not known, give best estimate. For income 
{ received jointly by household members, see instruction guide. ( (an ie 


No, temporarily ill 
© No, other reasons (in school, etc.) a 
Yes, could have taken a job 


During 1979 did this person receive any income from the 


27. When did this person last work, even for a few days? ; 
following sources? A 


A 3 
1980 1978 , 1970 to 1974 28 Hh 5 il lal ae Deseret nape aE je 
Ri : If “Yes” t f th /ow — How much did this > 4 
1979 1975 to 1977 1969 or earlier Shee, ee Ce clases ide 32c, | 32d. J 
31d ABC person receive for the entire year? ena : 
Never worked : ; a on @ © 
a. Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from TT ; a 
28-30. Current or most recent job activity DEEnE all jobs... Report amount before deductions for taxes, bonds, Si 
Describe clearly this person's chief job activity or business last week. dues, or other items. 
/f this person had more than one job, describe the one at which ea == , - 
this person worked the most hours. GH J $ 00 : : \ a 
If this person had no job or business last week, give information for onene) O No (Annual ‘amount — Dollars) ‘ ye) 
last job or business since 1975. : : 3 CS GG Gi @ 
zl K LM b. Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional Pee eu z 
|28. Industry oie Practice... Report net income after business expenses. S Sm = 
a. For whom did this person work? /f now on active duty in the Yes > § 00 Sa ) e@ 
Armed Forces, print ““AF"’ and skip to question 31. ( @ @nNot ie eee ie a Woe ie we ile 
: = (Annual amount — Dollars) L ; | 
Se) ae ee = 
2 Es ee eee ee Se eS c. Own farm. . . 32e. 32f. : 
(Name of company, business, organization, or other employer) Report net income after operating expenses. Include earnings as 2000! 000" 3 
b. What kind of business or industry was this? a tenant farmer or sharecropper. Ee 1 1 2 
Describe the activity at location where employed. Yes > $ 00 T 
5 \ 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


auto engine manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) 
c. Is this mainly — (Fill one circle) 


Report even small amounts credited to an account. 


i) 
| 
if 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 

a} | 
if 

. Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income... . ! 
1 

i] 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

i 


) Yes > Pt c 
Manufacturing & © Retail trade AF SN 2S Sieh AME Las 00 
Wholesale trade > Other — (agriculture, construction, | NW SS 9 (Annual amount — Dollars) 
service, government, etc. : az = ) 
3 e. Social Security or Railroad Retirement... = = = [--~----- 
29. Occupation 29 i 328 33 
a. What kind of work was this person doing? a ‘5 a OF VES = 1G .00 ; 
aN QO @ ¢ 
Q O INS (Annual amount — Dollars) aaa } 
(For example: “Registered nurse, personnel manager, supervisor of ; T f. Supplemental Security (SSI), Aid to Families with zl : 
order department, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) RS Dependent Children (AFDC), or other public assistance 
b. What were this person’s most important activities or duties? : or public welfare payments . . . 
Una DS Yesio—¢ 00 
(For example: Patient care, directing hiring policies, supervising ee ore (Annual amount — Dollars) ae ee 
order clerks, assembling engines, operating grinding mill, ; | igi ai fie Ye She 
gen e ce Ca XYZ g. Unemployment compensation, veterans’ payments, 


|30. Was this person — (Fill one circle) 


pensions, alimony or child support, or any other sources 


Employee of private company, business, or as of income received regularly . . . ms AO 
individual, for wages, salary, or Commissions . . Exclude lump-sum payments such as money from an inheritance 

Federal government employee...........-...- eC or the sale of a home. Ta 

State government employee .............-....ee0s ) : a OQ Yes > $ 00 ee a 

Local government employee (city, county, etc.)...... O O NO 9 geergrrrr saa Sse 


Self-employed in own business, 33. What was this person's total income in 1979? 
professional practice, or farm — Sx Add entries in questions 32a 


Own business not incorporated.............. oO ( i through g; subtract any losses. $ .00 
Own business incorporated . . 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


) /f total amount was a loss, i 
Working without pay in family business or farm..... C write ‘‘Loss” above amount. OR © None 


=> Please turn to the next page and answer the questions for Person 2 on page 2 
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Pago® ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 
Name of 16. When was this person born? 22a. Did this person work at any time last week? 
Person 2 Born before April 1965 — Yes — Fill this circle if this No — Fill this circle 
on page 2: Please go on with questions 17-33 person worked full if this person 


First name Middle initial 


11. In what State or foreign country was this person born? 


Born April 1965 or later — 
Turn to next page for next person 


Print the State where this person's mother was living 
when this person was born. Do not give the location of 
the hospital unless the mother's home and the hospital 
were in the same State. 


Name of State or foreign country; or Puerto Rico, Guam, etc. 


12. /f this person was born in a foreign country — 
a. Is this person a naturalized citizen of the 
United States? 
Yes, a naturalized citizen 
No, not a citizen 
sg Born abroad of American parents Es] 
b. When did this person come to the United States 
to stay? 
1975 to 1980, 1965 to 1969| 
i} ! 
1960 to 1964} 


1950 to 1959 


1970 to 1974; Before 1950 


13a. Does this person speak a language other than 
English at home? 


, Yes No, only speaks English — Skip to 14 


17. In April 1975 (five years ago) was this person — 
a. On active duty in the Armed Forces? 
Yes No 


b. Attending college? 
Yes > No 


c. Working at a job or business? 


Yes, full time No 
Yes, part time 


service in the Armed Forces of the United States? 

If service was in National Guard or Reserves only, 

see instruction guide. 
Yes 


18a. Is this person a veteran of active-duty military 
L 


No — Skip to 19 


b. Was active-duty military service during — 

Fill a circle for each period in which this person served. 
May 1975 or later 
Vietnam era (August 1964—April 1975) 
February 1955—July 1964 
Korean conflict (June 1950—January 1955) 
World War II (September 1940—July 1947) 
World War | (April 1917—November 1918) 
Any other time 


b. What is this language? 


(For example — Chinese, Italian, Spanish, etc.) 


c. How well does this person speak English? of work this person can do at ajob?..... O Yes No, in unincorporated area 
Il N A : e 
eave Opes B b. Prevents this person from working at a job? : 
Well Not at all areas dc t 
c. Limits or prevents this person ONY i ica nda a i ey eT 
7 5 fro i bli fon? esr 
14. What is this person's ancestry? /f uncertain about POOLS IMS CU SAL Ty 8 
how to report ancestry, see instruction guide. 20. /f this person is a female — None1 23 45 6 e. State f. ZIP Code 
How many babies has she ever SSS SCENPRT NEN a ee 
had, not counting stillbirths? 24a. Last week, how long did it usually take this person G 


(For example: Afro-Amer., English, French, German, Honduran, 
Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jamaican, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc.) 

| 


15a. Did this person live in this house five years ago 
(April 1, 1975)? 


/f in college or Armed Forces in April 1975, report place b. Month and year Month and year | © Car © Taxicab 
of residence there. of marriage? of first marriage? O Truck B 5 Motorcycle 
Born April 1975 or later — Turn to next page for Van » Bicycle 
mext person fo © Bus or streetcar Walked only 
Yes, this h — Ski Month Year, Month Year, : ; 
es, this house — Skip to 16 (Month) (Year) ( ) (Year) Railroad Worked at home 


No, different house 
Ye | end because of the death of the husband (or wife)? é 
e 2 5 ; /f car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c. 
b. Where did this person live five years ago Yes No e = 
: Otherwises'Ski/p1tor2 6 an i ee es 
(April 1, 1975)? =a — z : : . ae = 
OOS OS OS FOR CENSUS USE ONLY SQXQQRERRDCDRQARRL SE \ 
(1) State, foreign country, SS SESS . % ESSE ISOS ON x Ss! 
Puerto Rico, Per.| 11 a T3b: 14 | 15b. i, 4 O VL 24a. 
B CW Gs No. MG) 2@ ©8080 @Oe@e@ |< 
I | t 2 Pt bal AN ale al ih a ad I 
(2) County42-52 = ee ee ee 5 ’ i 


(3) City, town, 
village, etc.: 


(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of that city, town, village, etc.? 


Yes 


19. Does this person have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 
months and which... 


a. Limits the kind or amount 


Do not count her stepchildren 7.8 9.10) 12 les 
or children she has adopted. 5 (ut ) ) 


21. /f this person has ever been married — 
a. Has this person been married more than once? 


Once More than once 


did not work, 
or did only own 
housework, 
school work, 

or volunteer 


time or part time, 

(Count part-time work 
such as delivering papers, 
or helping without pay in 
a family business or farm. 
Also count active duty 

in the Armed Forces.) 


Skip to 25 


work, 


b. How many hours did this person work last week 
(at all jobs)? 
Subtract any time off; add overtime or extra hours worked. 


Hours 


on 


c. /f married more than once — Did the first marriage 


3. At what location did this person work last week? 
/f this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked most last week, 


/f one location cannot be specified, see instruction guide. 


a. Address (Number and street) 


/f street address is not known, enter the building name, 
shopping center, or other physical location description. 


b. Name of city, town, village, borough, etc. 


c. Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city, town, village, borough, etc.? 


to get from home to work (one way)? 


Minutes 


b. How did this person usually get to work last week? 
/f this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance. 


Subway or elevated 


Other — Specify 7) 


No, in unincorporated area 
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Yes, on layoff c 
©. Yes, on vacation, temporary illness, labor dispute, etc. ri Se SSS SSS 


O No 22b. d. Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks 
was this person looking for work or on layoff from a job? 


PERSON 2 ON PAGE 2 Page9 
c. When going to work last week, did this person usually — CENSUS | 31a. Last year (1979), did this person work, even for a few CENSUS USE ONLY 
© Drive alone — Skip to 28 © Drive others only pee days, at a paid job or in a business or farm? 7 T sant | 
: a 21b. Sibeislcossisid: 
©. Share driving . Ride as passenger only ba ves g 5) No =!Skip to sid ne | ! ae 
a) © © (oS) 
d. How many people, including this person, usually rode : TT Taal a 
to work in the car, truck, or van last week? ee b. How many weeks did this person work in 1979? 22 2.2 
iG Pe oO 4 0 6 g hee Count paid vacation, paid sick leave, and military service. 353 2.3 ui 
©.3 O 5 O 7ormore O44 Weeks apie oh | ae Be 
After answering 24d, skip to 28. sn SA re ee am H 
25. Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job oy 2 c. During the weeks worked in 1979, how many hours did G | 
or business last week? : this person usually work each week? Get | 
or 
| | 
| | 


26a. Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weeks?) © 


- os 

a O Yes © No — Skip to 27 |e aa 2 6 ee | Weeks 

b. Could this person have taken a job last week? S 3 32. Income in 1979 — : 
©. No, already has a job B es Fill circles and print dollar amounts. @ 


If net income was a loss, write ‘‘Loss’’ above the dollar amount. > 
G If exact amount is not known, give best estimate. For income le 
fe received jointly by household members, see instruction guide. fe 


©. No, temporarily ill 
© No, other reasons (in school, etc.) & 
Yes, could have taken a job 


During 1979 did this person receive any income from the 


27. When did this person last work, even for a few days? : 
following sources? 


© 1980 © 1978 © 1970 to 1974 28 eee re Mi See tees NE eee 
: CAE =" h his 
1979 © 1975 to 1977 y 1969'or earlier Skip to If “Yes” to any of the sources below — How much did this 32c. 32d. 


31d ABC i j ? 
SiiNeven waked person receive for the entire year 


(e) 
ree Bene Pudn ft 


(@) i) 


a. Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from : 


EI of 
28 —30. Current or most recent job activity DEERE all jobs... Report amount before deductions for taxes, bonds, ee 
Describe clearly this person's chief job activity or business last week. Pe Hee dues, or other iterns. > 3 
If this person had more than one job, describe the one at which ep ves ‘ - es 
this person worked the most hours. GH J B $ 00 : 
If this person had no job or business last week, give information for 4 000 O No (Annual amount — Dollars) = : a 
last job or business since 1975. Sa ee Ee et S 2) 
KLM b. Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional = 2 S 
28. Industry onene’ practice... Report net income after business expenses. ses e au rey TS > 
a. For whom did this person work? /f now on active duty in the O Yes ¢ 00 999°¢ 3S) S73) @ 
Armed Forces, print “AF” and skip to question 31. eee i O No } -7-----=----=-=-- as @) ) (2) AO S 
— (Raia apiodn ee ree al Biers eae | 
Se Se ee ee ee eee E33 Sea c. Own farm. . . 32e. 32f. a. 
(Name of company, business, organization, or other employer) — Report net income after operating expenses. Include earnings as 20e@ ( ee | 3 
b. What kind of business or industry was this? 1 2 @ tenant farmer or sharecropper. een ai ] e 
Describe the activity at location where employed. 55 © YBa G 00 2 ue yer I 
GG OMING: ga) Sorta ee Rais 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


(For example: Hospital, newspaper publishing, mail order house, 
auto engine manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) 


eS d. Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income .. . 
99 Report even small amounts credited to an account. 


c. Is this mainly — (Fill one circle) a 
; O Yes = 
© Manufacturing 4) ©. Retail trade AF O © N ut Ue eee eae 
© Wholesale trade O Other — (agriculture, construction,| NW © eS (Annual amount — Dollars) 


service, government, etc. 
29. Occupation 


i ; - 29. 
a. What kind of work was this person doing? 
NPQ @©0G0}] 202000 
20 Bip eg lh a i alge a es er ©1670 : = = ; Le Ral Ue te a 
(For example: Registered nurse, personnel manager, supervisor of f. Supplemental Security (SSI), Aid to Families with Zee 2 ie OE 
order department, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) RST Dependent Children (AFDC), or other public assistance 32233 3333 
b. What were this person's most important activities or duties? | © °C 7 or public welfare payments .. . fal (ake fs ig Gk Te ia 
U VW O VB==— 5 00 ene 5 > S ° 
(For example: Patient care, directing hiring policies, supervising gor eae (Annual amount — Dollars) EO || aaa 
order clerks, assembling engines, operating grinding mill, XYZ U \ ; ti A A t Em lee coe ¢ 
: . Unemployment compensation, veterans’ payments, S z 2° 
30. Was this person — (Fill one circle) fonome) 8 F ce : P , Lats : 
: ; = pensions, alimony or child support, or any other sources SSS) 1999 
Employee of private company, business, or ie of income received regularly . . . é 
individual, for wages, salary, or commissions ..... © a Exclude lump-sum payments such as money from an inheritance | & 
Federal government employee.................... O : or the sale of a home. iby ak i Uh Tet 
State government employee..................0055 © Ey Panes a © Ve 6 00 Ee ones | Meme e 
Local government employee (city, county, etc.)...... O Aud OQ No (Annual moun teiDollars) 3 2 2 . 8 : 
Self-employed in own business, =) 33. What was this person's total income in 1979? a5 | Sa5 
es BIEIENES, or an FF ted a © © Add entries in questions 32a $ Gus @ 6G « 
wn USES not incorporated.............. O Ce through g; subtract any losses, = 00 ? 7 CEG fen 
Own business incorporated ...............-- O 3 (Annual amount — Dollars) = ate bes 
99 f total amount was a loss, oS 
Working without pay in family business or farm..... O write Loss” above amount. OR © None 
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Page 10 ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 
Name of 16. When was this person born? 22a. Did this person work at any time last week? 
Person 3 Born before April 1965 — Yes — Fill this circle if this No — Fill this circle 
on page 2: Please go on with questions 17-33 | person worked full if this person 
Lastname” Firstname —_—Middle initial @ Born April 1965 or later — time or part time, did not work, 
11. In what State or foreign country was this person born? Turn to next page for next person (Count ee work or did only own 
Print the State where this person's mother was living 17. In April 1975 (five years ago) was this person — such as eateries eon housework, 
when this person was born. Do not give the location of a. On active duty in the Armed Forces? or helping EL, payin school work, 
the hospital unless the mother’s home and the hospital Yes No a family eee or farm. or volunteer 
were in the same State. Also count active duty work, 


b. Attending college? in the Armed Forces.) 


Yes No Skip to 25 
i | 
Name of State or foreign country; or Puerto Rico, Guam, etc.| Working at a job or business? b. feaitcker os did this person work last week 
12. /f thi “ in a forei try — ; 
cn Pe ce pose ine bury Peed fth Yes, full time No Subtract any time off; add overtime or extra hours worked. 
a. Is this person a naturalized citizen of the Yes, part time | 
United States? 
Yes, a naturalized citizen 18a. Is this person a veteran of active-duty military Hours 
No, not a citizen service in the Armed Forces of the United States?) | 
Born abroad of American parents If service was in National Guard or Reserves only, 23. At what location did this person work last week? 
| | see instruction guide. If this person worked at more than one location, print 
b. When did this person come to the United States Yes No — Skip to 19 where he or she worked most last week. 


? a re 2 : If i i i j ide. 
to stay ! b. Was active-duty military service during — one location cannot be specified, see instruction guide 
1975 to 1980, 1965 to HES 1950 to 1959 Fill a circle for each period in which this person served. e 
1970 to 1974; — 1960 to 1964! Before 1950 May 1975 or later a. Address (Number and street) _ aa 
; Vietnam era (August 1964—April 1975) 
13a. Does this person speak a language other than February 1955—July 1964 ee ee a ee ee Se 
English at home? Korean conflict (/une 1950—January 1955) If street address is not known, enter the building name, Ea 
y N | Re ER Bl Seen Shi 14 World War II (September 1940—July 1947) shopping center, or other physical location description. 
= es 0, only speaks English — Skip to ; 
y x World War | (April 1917—November 1918) b. Name of city, town, village, borough, etc. 


Any other time 


19. Does this person have a physical,mental, or other =| — 3 = ee 


iti ich d f ra F 
deine eerste He pes lest couche oc mere c. Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 

~ (For example — Chinese, Italian, Spanish, etc.) ek ; ins es ie limits of that city, town, village, borough, etc.? 
oe, 0a a) ene ae ees [Pca eIiiis the Kind ofamount aa eee Y d 
c. How well does this person speak English? of work this person can do at a job? es © No, in unincorporated area 


b. What is this language? 


V i] N ll fj , 3 e@ 
ete ot we | | b. Prevents this person from working at a job? 


Well Not at all ac t 
c. Limits or prevents this person OU a re Bde ee She 
: 5 f sin, bli ION 
14. What is this person's ancestry? /f uncertain about pi leash Non fallen Le cdoal | 
how to report ancestry, see instruction quide. 20. /f this person is a female — None 1 23 4 5 6 e. State {ZIP Code see ee 
How many, babies has:she:evers fey sey coy ee 
had, not counting stillbirths? 24a. Last week, how long did it usually take this person & 
Do not count her stepchildren TA SLO NOM? onan to get from home to work (one way)? 
(For example: Afro-Amer., English, French, German, Honduran) — or children she has adopted. 
Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jamaican, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, Minutes 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc.) 21. If this personihaseverbeen\marriedi= | ee 
a. Has this person been married more than once? b. How did this person usually get to work last week? 
15a. Did this person live in this house five years ago © Once More than once /f this person used more than one method, give the one 
(April 1, 1975)? Y usually used for most of the distance. 
/f in college or Armed Forces in April 1975, report place b. Month and year Month and year Gar Taxicab 
of residence there. of marriage? of first marriage? Truck B Motorcycle 
Born April 1975 or later — Turn to next page for Van Bicycle 


next person - a ee rs oe SS SS ee = 
Yes, this house — Skip to 16 (Month) (Year, (Month) (Year) Bus or streetcar Walked only 
; = : : Railroad Worked at home 
No, different house c. If married more than once — Did the first marriage Subway or elevated Other — Specify == 77 
1. end because of the death of the husband (or wife)? 


/f car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c. 


.W did thi son live five years ago 
. pers Lee | 8 Yes No |eeeeges SRID NO: 28: Ae ee ee = 


(April 1, 1975)? eee — 


\ \ ~N x X as x Si x x SO 
(1) State, foreign country, SONS \ FOR CENSUS USE ONLY ; } WN 
is VL 4a 


Puerto Rico, Per.f11. MM / 130. 14. BB isp. J23. 
Guam, etc.: No. oO ie 
e . 


; ( i]  ¢ ( ( eC) ( ( ) r ( 

| ( ) 

‘| y I ) 7 

i | 

(2 )iCounty:y 22. = eee ee ee eee | 4 3 3 ie 
¢ ! 7 r ic 1 

1 
| 
i 


(3) City, town, 
village, etc.: 


(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of that city, town, village, etc.? 


Yes No, in unincorporated area 


PERSON 3 ON PAGE 2 


c. When going to work last week, did this person usually — CENSUS 
Drive alone — Skip to 28 Drive others only oSe 
Share driving Ride as passenger only 21b. 
d. How many people, including this person, usually rode ; 
to work in the car, truck, or van last week? ! 
2 4 6 M 
©) 3 i 5: 7 or more ei 
After answering 24d, skip to 28. Wh 
25. Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job 
or business last week? 7 
Yes, on layoff 
Yes, on vacation, temporary illness, labor dispute, etc. 
No 22b. 


26a. Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weeks?) 
- No — Skip to 27 


b. Could this person have taken a job last week? 
) No, already has a job a 
No, temporarily ill 


No, other reasons (in school, etc.) 
© Yes, could have taken a job 


Yes 


oO 


27. When did this person last work, even for a few days? 


) 1980 1978 1970 to 1974 
1979 ) 1975 to 1977 1969 or earlier 
Never worked 


28—30. Current or most recent job activity 
Describe clearly this person’s chief job activity or business last week. 


If this person had more than one job, describe the one at which 
this person worked the most hours. 
If this person had no job or business last week, give information for 


last job or business since 1975. 
28. Industry 


a. For whom did this person work? /f now on active duty in the 
Armed Forces, print “AF” and skip to question 31. 


b. What kind of business or industry was this? 
Describe the activity at location where employed. 


(For example: Hospital, newspaper publishing, mail order house, 
auto engine manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) 


c. Is this mainly — (Fill one circle) 


Manufacturing & ©. Retail trade 


Wholesale trade Other — (agriculture, construction, 
service, government, etc. 


AF 
NW Cc 


29. Occupation 
a. What kind of work was this person doing? 


(For example: Registered nurse, personnel manager, supervisor of 
order department, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) 


b. What were this person's most important activities or duties? 


(For example: Patient care, directing hiring policies, supervising 


order clerks, assembling engines, operating grinding mill, MF 7 
30. Was this person — (Fill one circle) femene) 


Employee of private company, business, or 
individual, for wages, salary, or commissions 


Federal government employee 
State government employee 
Local government employee (city, county, etc.) 


Self-employed in own business, 
professional practice, or farm — Gre 
Own business not incorporated... g 
Own business incorporated 


Working without pay in family business or farm..... @) 


31a. Last year (1979), did this person work, even for a few 
days, at a paid job or in a business or farm? 


b. How many weeks did this person work in 1979? 
Count paid vacation, paid sick leave, and military service. 


Yes No — Skip to 31d 


Weeks 


c. During the weeks worked in 1979, how many hours did 
this person usually work each week? 


d. Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks 
was this person looking for work or on layoff from a job? 


Weeks 


= 
32. Income in 1979 — 


Fill circles and print dollar amounts. 

If net income was a loss, write ‘‘Loss’’ above the dollar amount. 
If exact amount is not known, give best estimate. For income 
received jointly by household members, see instruction guide. 
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Page 11 


CENSUS USE ONLY 


i} 
i} 
i} 
1 
i 
i} 
i} 
| 
{ 
\ 
| 
o. | 
| 
| 
i} 
1 
! 
{ 
i} 
| 
| 
i} 
i} 


Sic; 


L 4 


T 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wth 


During 1979 did this person receive any income from the 
following sources? 


If “Yes” to any of the sources below — How much did this 
person receive for the entire year? 
a. Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from 


all jobs... Report amount before deductions for taxes, bonds, 
dues, or other items. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


. Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 
Practice... Report net income after business expenses. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


. Own farm... 
Report net income after operating expenses. Include earnings as 
a tenant farmer or sharecropper. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


a 


. Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income . . . 
Report even small amounts credited to an account. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


Social Security or Railroad Retirement .. . 


. Supplemental Security (SSI), Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), or other public assistance 
or public welfare payments . . . 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


=~ 


Yes > $ 
© No 


.00 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


. Unemployment compensation, veterans’ payments, 
pensions, alimony or child support, or any other sources 
of income received regularly . . . 

Exclude lump-sum payments such as money from an inheritance 
or the sale of a home. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


a 


33. What was this person's total income in 1979? 
Add entries in questions 32a 
through g; subtract any losses. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 
OR O 


/f total amount was a loss, 


write “Loss” above amount. None 


io” 


=> Please turn to the next page and answer the questions for Person 4 on page 2 
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Page 12 ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 
Name of 16. When was this person born? 22a. Did this person work at any time last week? | 
Person 4 Born before April 1965 — Yes — Fill this circle if this No — Fill this circle 
on page 2: Please go on with questions 17-33 person worked full if this person 

Last name First name Middle initial a Born April 1965 or later — g time or part time. did not work, § 
11. in what State or foreign country was this person born? Turn to next page for next person (COUnY Bartaitne work or did only own 
Print the State where this person's mother was living 17. In April 1975 (five years ago) was this person — such as Deliering PALATE housework, 
when this person was born, Do not give the location of a. On active duty in the Armed Forces? or eaeling without pay in school work, a 
the hospital unless the mother’s home and the hospital Ves No a family business or farm. or volunteer 
Wereunitheane State z) Also count active duty work, 
b. Attending college? in the Armed Forces.) 
Yes No Skip to 25 


b. How many hours did this person work last week 
(at all jobs)? 


c. Working at a job or business? 


12. /f th 5 as born ina forei try — 
he aah Bao aera Yes, full time No Subtract any time off; add overtime or extra hours worked. 
a. Is this person a naturalized citizen of the Yes, part time 
United States? = 

Yes, a naturalized citizen 18a. Is this person a veteran of active-duty military Hours 

No, not a citizen service in the Armed Forces of the United States? — a — — a 

Born abroad of American parents If service was in National Guard or Reserves only, 23. At what location did this person work last week? 

| | see instruction guide, /f this person worked at more than one location, print 

Yes > No — Skip to 19 where he or she worked most last week. 


b. When did this person come to the United States 


to stay? ; b. W tive-dut ilit eine /f one location cannot be specified, see instruction guide. 
! . Was active-duty military service during — e 
1975 to 1980; 1965 to 1969, 1950 to 1959 Fill a circle for each period in which this person served. 
1970 to 1974) — 1960 to 1964! © Before 1950 May 1975 or later a. Address (Number and street) __ Bates oe £8, 4: 
Vietnam era (August 1964—April 1975) 
13a. Does this person speak a language other than February 1955—July 1964 oN re a a) ek rm 
English at home? Korean conflict (June 1950—January 1955) If street address is not known, enter the building name, a 
Y N | KerEnclich on Shi 14 World War II (September 1940—July 1947) shopping center, or other physical location description. 
= es 0, only speaks English — Skip to : 
Y | World War | (April 1917—November 1918) b. Name of city, town, village, borough, etc. 


Any other time 
b. What is this language? 


19. Does this person have a physical,mental, or other | = 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 


: c. Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
a on oe ee eee months and which... Saher ; : 2 
(For example — Chinese, Italian, Spanish, etc.) ae . Ves We limits of that city, town, village, borough, etc.? 
: a. Limits the kind or amount = = 5 
c. How well does this person speak English? of work this person can do at a job?..... Bos Nori unincorporated ea 
V {| N ll F , F 
te Nle re a b. Prevents this person from working at a job? : 
Well Not at all va ac t 
c. Limits or prevents this person cA) Mate tel renga «AE ye Aes eee te se ee 
: : f si Li IONZ ene 
14. What is this person's ancestry? /f uncertain about oe ee oeecuaton |_| 
how to report ancestry, see instruction guide. 20. /f this person is a female — None 1 2 3 4 5 6 e. State f. ZIP Code ez 
How many: babies has. she'ever” oa ie Oh ee eee eee | 
had, not counting stillbirths? 24a. Last week, how long did it usually take this person | 
Do not count her stepchildren 7 18. 9102 ore to get from home to work (one way)? 
(For example: Afro-Amer., English, French, German, Honduran| or children she has adopted. 


Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jamaican, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, Minutes 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc.) 21, If-this persomhasiever beenimarriedi— | eee ee 
eas a. Has this person been married more than once? b. How did this person usually get to work last week? 


15a. Did this person live in this house five years ago © Once SmNoretthantonce /f this person used more than one method, give the one 

(April 1, 1975)? usually used for most of the distance. 
/f in college or Armed Forces in April 1975, report place b. Month and year Month and year Car Taxicab 
of residence there. of marriage? of first marriage? > Truck | | Motorcycle 

Born April 1975 or later — Turn to next page for Van Bicycle 

EXE 2 COSC 11 I a 7p > Bus or streetcar Walked only 
Yes, this hi — Skip to 16 Month Year, Month Year, 
Paget didi: f ) f ) : L : ( = ) Railroad Worked at home 
No, different house c. If married more than once — Did the first marriage Subway or elevated Other — Specify Some f 
ie end because of the death of the husband (or wife)? 


/f car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c. 


b. Where did this person live five years ago © Yes No OtherWiie ehiptoOe 


(April 1, 1975)? 


- SESE 


Ne S Ne =< 
(1) State, foreign country, : WY SAXs OU ES yee een SNS AS 
23. 


Puerto Rico, Per.J11. MM | 13b. 14. isp. 
wg Guam, etc.: No. | goao a0 oO 


(2) County: 
(3) City, town, V 4 
village, etc.: 


(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of that city, town, village, etc.? 


Yes No, in unincorporated area 1) ) a Paes ) 
————— 
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Yes, on layoff : 
Yes: on vacation, temporary iliness, labor dispute, ete. | fo STS 


No 22b. d. Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks| 32a. | | 32b. 


? 
26a. Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weakel was this person looking for work or on layoff from a jobi 


Hours 


PERSON 4 ON PAGE 2 Page 13 
c. When going to work last week, did this person usually — CENSUS | 31a. Last year (1979), did this person work, even for a few CENSUS USE ONLY 
Drive alone — Skip to 28 . Drive others only ee USES days, at a paid job or in a business or farm? d 
21b. SI besles misild: 
Share driving Ride as passenger only Yes Fat No — Skip to 31d , | 
© & ( OO 
d. How many people, including this person, usually rode | [1 ! Ti 
to work in the car, truck, or van last week? b. How many weeks did this person work in 1979? } ! 
2 4 6 wi ' Count paid vacation, paid sick leave, and military service. ate oO 
| 
3 e 5 7 or more Weeks 
After answering 24d, skip to 28. a || ee a Ee ae | 
25. Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job c. During the weeks worked in 1979, how many hours did | 
or business last week? this person usually work each week? | 
| \ 
i | 
i] | 
1 | 


i 

| 

t Yes No=Ship tol 7 a ae eee |e ee |e non ee ee. Weeks 
lex 

b. Could this person have taken a job last week? 32. Income in 1979 — | 
No, already has a job B Fill circles and print dollar amounts. 


If net income was a loss, write “‘Loss”’ above the dollar amount. 


No, temporarily ill ‘ j 
If exact amount is not known, give best estimate. For income 


No, other reasons (in school, etc.) 


| 
| 
B received jointly by household members, see instruction guide. H 
Yes, could have taken a job i H © 
27, When did this person last work, even for a few days? During 1979 did this person receive any income from the 
. d i following sources? A A 
1980 1978 1970 to 1974 28 5 , poe eee Oe ae ee 
Skip to > If “Yes” to any of the sources below — How much did this = Saat 
197 : / 32c. | 32d. 
1979 5 to 1977 ee 31d A BEC person receive for the entire year? 
L a. Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from rea Pe 
28—30. Current or most recent job activity De Ear all jobs... Report amount before deductions for taxes, bonds, 
Describe clearly this person's chief job activity or business last week. dues, or other items. } 
If this person had more than one job, describe the one at which Vast \ 
this person worked the most hours. Gaines $ 00 E 
If this person had no job or business last week, give information for > No (Annual amount — Dollars) 2) I 
last job or business since 1975. - ; ; ; Si 
KLM b. Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 22 
28. Industry Oc Practice... Report net income after business expenses. ee 
. = — i} 
a. For whom did this person work? /f now on active duty in the Yes > ¢ 00 5 ; @ 
Armed Forces, print “AF” and skip to question 31. Ba Nom 0 455225 Se A } A eS 
(Annual amount — Dollars) eee Rie 
oh aye a ie ee ae Ee eee eae ee c. Own farm. . . 32e. | 32f. 
_(Name of company, business, organization, or other employer) Report net income after operating expenses. Include earnings as ° | 
b. What kind of business or industry was this? a tenant farmer or sharecropper. | 
Describe the activity at location where employed. Yes > $ 00 
2 ae See 2 | 
Z ; 2) AN (Annual amount — Dollars) 1 ea 
(For example: Hospital, newspaper publishing, mail order house, d. Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income . . . ; 
auto engine manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) F 
Pate thie iiniainly =a one cueie) Report even small amounts credited to an account. | 
) Yes > | 
Manufacturing &) Retail trade AF z LL Rea > ees. 00 
Wholesale trade ) Other — (agriculture, construction, | NW 2 Me (Annual amount — Dollars) | 
service, government, etc. ; : ; = H 
2k) ier e. Social Security or Railroad Retirement... [| ~~~ --_~- [a el 
; i ; ; 29. - 32g. 33 
a. What kind of work was this person doing? ea w@ 4 VS = .00 = 
Q No (innisal omount = Dollars) 
(For example: Registered nurse, personnel manager, supervisor of 7 f. Supplemental Security (SSI), Aid to Families with 
order department, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) RS Dependent Children (AFDC), or other public assistance 
b. What were this person’s most important activities or duties? or public welfare payments . . . 
U VW OWS 3 .00 
(For example: ‘Patient care, , directing hiring policies, su supervising egNG (Annual ‘amount — Dollars) 
order clerks, assembling engines, operating grinding mill) —! XYZ memo Zima ep orien RET pe 
30. Was this person — (Fill one circle) AA aa ; ve y 
: ’ pensions, alimony or child support, or any other sources 
Employee of private company, business, or ws of income received regularly . . . A 
individual, for wages, salary, or commissions Exclude lump-sum payments such as money from an inheritance 6 1 
Federal government employee............... Sere or the sale of a home. I tt 2 
State government employee .................... ; Pa > Yes $ 00 
Local government employee (city, county, etc.). i DNOe Se ence 3 3 3 3 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 
Self-employed in own business, 33. What was this person's total income in 1979? 
professional practice, or farm — ( 

Own business not incorporated. . 

Own business incorporated....... Bete Seca ner 


Add entries in questions 32a 
through g; subtract any losses. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


If total amount was a /oss, 
Working without pay in family business or farm ..... S write ‘Loss’ above amount. OR © None S) Ss) } tS) 


______ __. ™ Please turn to the next page and answer the questions for Person 5 on page 2 
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Name of 16. 


Person 5 


First name Middle initial 


11. In what State or foreign country was this person born? 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 


When was this person born? 


©. Born before April 1965 — 
Please go on with questions 17-33 


© Born April 1965 or later — 
Turn to next page for next person 


Print the State where this person's mother was living D7e 
when this person was born. Do not give the location of 
the hospital unless the mother's home and the hospital 


were in the same State. 


Name of State or foreign country; or Puerto Rico, Guam, etc. 


12. /f this person was born in a foreign country — 
a. Is this person a naturalized citizen of the 
United States? 


In April 1975 (five years ago) was this person — 


a. On active duty in the Armed Forces? 


O Yes O No 


b. Attending college? 


O Yes O No 


c. Working at a job or business? 


Yes, fulltime © No 


Yes, part time 


Yes, a naturalized citizen 
© No, nota citizen 
ra © Born abroad of American parents a 


b. When did this person come to the United States 
to stay? 


1975 to 1980| 
i] 


| 
1965 to 1969; © 1950 to 1959 
i] 


1970 to 1974; 1960 to 1964! Before 1950 
| | 


13a. Does this person speak a language other than 
English at home? 


, ) Yes O No, only speaks English — Skip to 14 ig 


b. What is this language? 


18a. Is this person a veteran of active-duty military 


service in the Armed Forces of the United States? 


22a. Did this person work at any time last week? 


O Yes — Fill this circle if this © 
person worked full 
Cs] time or part time. 

(Count part-time work 
such as delivering papers, 
or helping without pay in 
@ family business or farm. 
Also count active duty 

in the Armed Forces.) 


Skip to 25 


No — Fill this circle 
if this person 
did not work, 
or did only own 
housework, 
school work, 
or volunteer 
work, 


b. How many hours did this person work last week 
(at all jobs)? 
Subtract any time off; add overtime or extra hours worked, 


Hours 


If service was in National Guard or Reserves only, 
see instruction guide. 


O Yes O No — Skip to 19 


b. Was active-duty military service during — 


Fill a circle for each period in which this person served. 


©. May 1975 or later 

© Vietnam era (August 1964—April 1975) 

) February 1955—July 1964 

© Korean conflict (June 1950—January 1955) 
O World War II (September 1940—July 1947) 
© World War | (April 1917—November 1918) 
© Any other time 


| 19. 


a. 
c. How well does this person speak English? 


(For example: Afro-Amer., English, French, German, Honduran, 

Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jamaican, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, 

Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc.) B 
a. 


ne Did this person live in this house five years ago 
(April 1, 1975)? 

If in college or Armed Forces in April 1975, report place b. 
of residence there. 


Born April 1975 or later — Turn to next page for 


next person 
Yes, this house — Skip to 16 


No, different ‘house ce 


b. Where did this person live five years ago 
(April 1, 1975)? 


Do not count her stepchildren 
or children she has adopted. 


Does this person have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 
months and which.. . 


Limits the kind or amount 


23. At what location did this person work last week? 


If this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked most last week. 


If one location cannot be specified, see instruction guide. 


a. Address (Number and street) 


If street address is not known, enter the building name, 
shopping center, or other physical location description. 


b. Name of city, town, village, borough, etc. 


ee ye | 


c. Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city, town, village, borough, etc.? 


O Yes © No, in unincorporated area 


pelyawes Net well & b. Prevents this person from working atajob? © © 
Well Not at all ic acca auGount 
c. Limits or prevents this person : CURLEY) Se het 5a a Ae OS 
; s f si bli HON? serene 2 SS 
14. What is this person's ancestry? /f uncertain about OBL MEE DUD le Rotisporiaucn, |_| 
how to report ancestry, see instruction guide, 20. /f this person is a female — None 1 2 3 4 5 6 e. State f. ZIP Code 

Howimany) babies hasishe ever @i ia) Geel ec i ee ieee 
had, not counting stillbirths? 24a. Last week, how long did it usually take this person 


7859 100 T2"or 
more 


(@) (@) ) (©) (6) e! 


/f this person has ever been married — 
Has this person been married more than once? 


O Once © More than once 


Month and year 
of marriage? 


Month and year 
of first marriage? 


(Month) (Year) (Month) (Year) 


/f married more than once — Did the first marriage 
end because of the death of the husband (or wife)? 


O Yes O 


(1) State, foreign country, 


Puerto Rico, 
a Guan; etc;2e4 a ee see he ee ee 
(2) County: 2-2 ee ee 


(3) City, town, 
village, etc.: 


(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of that city, town, village, etc.? 


O Yes © No, in unincorporated area 


BB 130. 


(nC) (6) i Go a ©) ©@0Q0@,0@ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
It 


/f car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c. 
Otherwise, skip to 28. 


No 
= SEaN ON ars 
<\ SRN K < x FOR CENSUS USE ONLY. 
14. 


15b. 


to get from home to work (one way)? 


Minutes 


b. How did this person usually get to work last week? 
If this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance. 


O Car © Taxicab 

©. Truck B © Motorcycle 

© Van ) Bicycle 

© Bus or streetcar Walked only 

©. Railroad Worked at home 


Subway or elevated 


Other — Specify oe 2 


< 


PERSON 5 ON PAGE 2 
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c. When going to work last week, did this person usually — CENSUS | 31a. Last year (1979), did this person work, even for a few CENSUS USE ONLY 
F , USE idi H j ? 
Drive alone — Skip to 28 ©. Drive others only days, at a paid job or in a business or farm? : : 
i 3lb. i3lc. /|31d. 
Share driving Ride as passenger only Yes & No — Skip to 31d H i 
1 | 
d. How many people, including this person, usually rode 1 \ ae a 
to work in the car, truck, or van last week? b. How many weeks did this person work in 1979? | 
2 = 4 & Ri iT] Count paid vacation, paid sick leave, and military service. s a 
Omak} 5 7 or more Weeks | 
After answering 24d, skip to 28. iit || i ees 5 
25. Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job c. During the weeks worked in 1979, how many hours did 
or business last week? ny this person usually work each week? 
| i] 
© Yes, on layoff Hours a 
Yes, on vacation, temporary illness, labor dispute, etc, ff aa | | 
) No 22b. d. Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks| 32a. bed : 32b. 
F ; i i n looking for work or on layoff f job? } 
26a. Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weeks? Was) (its pers Sone Tor, y cob auch 
70 Yes Nom SHIRE LT ooo 2 eee hime tial iam ANS Sil ass ee icons 
i) 
b. Could this person have taken a job last week? 32. Income in 1979 — 
) No, already has a job B Fill circles and print dollar amounts. ! 
No, temporarily ill If net income Was a loss, write plossmabove the gees Gaia: 
No, other reasons (in school, etc.) a If Sn re a aie give val estimate. oy Wreeiie e 
© Yes, could have taken a job received jointly by household members, see instruction guide. 
5 . During 1979 did thi n receive any income from the 
27. When did this person last work, even for a few days? et E id.this persorurecelve any : ' 
following sources? A | A 
1980 1978 1970 to 1974 A ; ! 
4 ] Vege f th /ow — How much didthis [345,-~~~~~ Gar ee cars| 
1979 © 1975 to 1977 ToGolomeorion Skip to I es" to anyio t Sou ce below 32c. 130d. 
31d person receive for the entire year? H 
Never worked : 
a. Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from ; a 
28—30. Current or most recent job activity DEF all jobs... Report amount before deductions for taxes, bonds, ; 
Describe clearly this person's chief job activity or business last week. dues, or other items. 
If this person had more than one job, describe the one at which Verte \ 
this person worked the most hours. GH J $ 00 | 
If this person had no job or business last week, give information for No (Annual amount — Dollars) oi 
last job or business since 1975. 3 4 : ( G | 
K LM b. Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 
| 3 : . 
28. Industry - Practice... Report net income after business expenses. = 
a. For whom did this person work? /f now on active duty in the Yes > ¢ 00 @ 
Armed Forces, print “AF”’ and skip to question 31. , | No Vee ae eee ee ms A i A 
(Annual amount — Dollars) | 
pee 
oo, Se See BE ees Soe Se Se c. Own farm. . . 32e. | 32f. 
(Name of company, business, organization, or other employer) Report net income after operating expenses. Include earnings as @ | 
b. What kind of business or industry was this? a tenant farmer or sharecropper. | ' 
Describe the activity at location where employed. Yes > $ 00 ; 
A See Ss ae oe ee | 
pe ae (Annual amount — Dollars) | & 
(For example: Hospital, newspaper publishing, mail order house, d. Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income... 
auto engine manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) ; y 
5 = = x Report even small amounts credited to an account. \ 
c. Is this mainly — (Fill one circle) | 
P f ) Yes > 
© Manufacturing [MJ © Retail trade AF q LD Bead hee. 00 | 
© Wholesale trade Other — (agriculture, construction, | NW 2 (Annual amount — Dollars) | 
service, government, etc. = x : \ 
A e. Social Security or Railroad Retirement... [| _______ sie 
29. Occupation 29 328 33 
a. What kind of work was this person doing? e " @ YES = 1G .00 ; ; 
ey No (aniclanode= Dofar) 7 
(For example: Registered nurse, personnel manager, supervisor of f. Supplemental Security (SSI), Aid to Families with 
order department, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) RST Dependent Children (AFDC), or other public assistance 
b. What were this person's most important activities or duties? = or public welfare payments . . . 
U VW Yes > ¢ 00 
(For example: Patient care, directing hiring policies, supervising Ie (Annual amount — Dollars) 
order clerks, assembling engines, operating grinding mill, XYZ 5 fee 
; ‘ g. Unemployment compensation, veterans’ payments, 
30. Was this person — (Fill one circle) c : ; ; 
; = pensions, alimony or child support, or any other sources 
Employee of private company, business, or a of income received regularly .. . yt 
individual, for wages, salary, or commissions .. . . Exclude lump-sum payments such as money from an inheritance |_ i 
Federal government employee.................... or the sale of a home. 
State government employee .................. 005. fe) aa Yes > ¢ 00 G 
Local government employee (city, county, etc.)...... 1 No VAcmiial Ged Dolla a) : 3 
Self-employed in own business, 33. What was this person's total income in 1979? 
asta practice, or farm — 2 Add entries in questions 32a $ 
BUTE TS not incorporated.............. O through grsubtract any losses. 00 
Own business incorporated ................. (Annual amount — Dollars) 
/f total amount was a loss, 
Working without pay in family business or farm..... write ‘Loss’ above amount. OR None 


=> 


Please turn to the next page and answer the questions for Person 6 on page 2 
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Page 16 ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 
Name of 16. When was this person born? 22a. Did this person work at any time last week? 
Person 6 Born before April 1965 — Yes — Fill this circle if this No — Fill this circle 
on page 2: : ad ; Please go on with questions 17-33 ra person worked full if this person 
i Last name First name Middle initial gi Born April 1965 or later — time or part time. did not work, ; 
11. In what State or foreign country was this person born? Turn to next page for next person (Count part-time work or did only own | 
Print the State where this person’s mother was living 17. In April 1975 (five years ago) was this person — such as Biers papers, housework, 
when this person was born. Do not give the location of a. On active duty in the Armed Forces? or helping without pay in school work, A 
the hospital unless the mother's home and the hospital Vises No a family business or farm. or volunteer 
were in the same State. Also count active duty work, 
b. Attending college? in the Armed Forces.) 
Yes No Skip to 25 


Name of State or foreign country; or Puerto Rico, Guam, etc. c. Working at a job or business? 


b. How many hours did this person work last week 


iS ; 5 
12. /f this person was born ina foreign country — Yes, full time No WOU es ; ; 
Is thi haralizedltciti fth L Subtract any time off; add overtime or extra hours worked. 
a. Is this person a naturalized citizen of the Yes, part time 
United States? 
Yes, a naturalized citizen 18a. Is this person a veteran of active-duty military Hours 
Nownotarcitican service in the Armed Forces of the United States? | 
Born abroad of American parents /f service was in National Guard or Reserves only, 23. At what location did this person work last week? 
& e see instruction guide. /f this person worked at more than one location, print 
b. When did this person come to the United States Yes No — Skip to 19 BOS IRE Or core oes ees, ® 
to stay? b. Was active-duty military service during — /f one location cannot be specified, see instruction guide. 
1975 to 1980 1965 to 1969 1950 to 1959 Fill a circle for each period in which this person served. 
1970 to 1974 1960 to 1964 —- Before 1950 May 1975 or later OSS GEICO A bso aa 
: Vietnam era (August 1964—April 1975) 
13a. Does this person speak a language other than Sate tay MESON Me ee SP re OE eg ey Is, 
English at home? Korean conflict (June 1950—January 1955) If street address is not known, enter the building name, 
a vee Nov onhysoeaks Encient= ise tars World War II (September 1940—July 1947) shopping center, or other physical location description. 
y BS World War | (April 1917—November 1918) b. Name of city, town, village, borough, etc. 
: = Any other time 
b. What is this language? 
19: Does'this person havea physical, mental, or other) |) 2 ee ee 
health condition which has d for 6 or more ae : 
onthe and seg : tasted tere oF c. Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
(For example — Chinese, Italian, Spanish, etc.) j a vias We limits of that city, town, village, borough, etc.? 
ean MC MLIMMiS Ce KING OlalnOlnat = y 
c. How well does this person speak English? of work this person can do ata job?..... es No, in unincorporated area 
Vi i] N i 
Soa ERE B b. Prevents this person from working at a job? e 
Well Not at all canal ac 
c. Limits or prevents this person s COUY fe Eee = a Sa ape ee a 
is thi f i i Ti csas nee — 
14. What is this person's ancestry? /f uncertain about poruusing public transpertesonis: & 
how to report ancestry, see instruction guide. 20. /f this person is a female — None 1 2 3 4 5 6 eaState f. ZIP Code oat 
How many Dabies.has:she:ever ~ cS y ahe 
had, not counting stillbirths? 24a. Last week, how long did it usually take this person | 
Do not count her stepchildren 78 9) 10t1 W2 On to get from home to work (one way)? 
(For example: Afro-Amer., English, French, German, Honduran, or children she has adopted. 
Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jamaican, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, \|— Minutes 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc.) 21. /f this person has ever been married — ee a ee ee 
a. Has this person been married more than once? b. How did this person usually get to work last week? 
15a. Did this person live in this house five years ago Once More than once /f this person used more than one method, give the one 
(April 1, 1975)? usually used for most of the distance. 
If in college or Armed Forces in April 1975, report place b. Month and year Month and year © Car © Taxicab 
of residence there. of marriage? of first marriage? © Truck @ Motorcycle 
Born April 1975 or later — Turn to next page for Van Bicycle 
next person = Se i A 2 SS 
Yes, this house — Skip to 16 a (Month) (Year) (Month) (Year) Bus or streetcar Walked only 
; = ; = Railroad Worked at home 
No, different house c. If married more than once — Did the first marriage Subway or elevated Other — Specify aw: 
1. end because of the death of the husband (or wife)? ; 
: : 5 5 /f car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c. 
b. Where did this person live five years ago Y : ; 
es No Otherwise, skip to 28. 
(April 1, 1975)? 2 ih ip (ea leds Se aaa 
: Sow FOR CENSUS USE ONLY SS OSS] 
(1) State, foreign country, NERS ES > ; Ses SSNS 
PuGrio Rice! Per.|11. (| 130. 14. | isp. 23, By lesa. 
wi Guam, etc.: No. ( ®@ ¢ Aee@ 
ca es a re 
| if ] i} 
i} 
(2) County: 2 97 Ee ee ee e 
(3) City, town, 
Village: etc!42e —. oe eae Oop eee ae 1 
(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits i 
of that city, town, village, etc.? 1 
Yes No, in unincorporated area H 
al IL. i 


PERSON 6 ON PAGE 2 
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c. When going to work last week, did this person usually — 


Drive alone — Skip to 28 
Share driving 


Drive others only 
Ride as passenger only 


d. How many people, including this person, usually rode 
to work in the car, truck, or van last week? 
2 4 6 
a & 5 7 or more 
After answering 24d, skip to 28. 


25. Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job 
or business last week? 


Yes, on layoff 


Yes, on vacation, temporary illness, labor dispute, etc. 
No 


26a. Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weeks? 
i No — Skip to 27 


b. Could this person have taken a job last week? 
No, already has a job Ba 
No, temporarily ill 


No, other reasons (in school, etc.) 
Yes, could have taken a job 


Yes 


27. When did this person last work, even for a few days? 


1980 1978 1970 to 1974 
1979 1975 to 1977 1969 or earlier 
Never worked 


Skip to 
31d 


28 —30. Current or most recent job activity 
Describe clearly this person's chief job activity or business last week. 
If this person had more than one job, describe the one at which 
this person worked the most hours. 
/f this person had no job or business last week, give information for 
last job or business since 1975. 


28. Industry 
a. For whom did this person work? /f now on active duty in the 
Armed Forces, print “‘AF”’ and skip to question 31. 


b. What kind of business or industry was this? 
Describe the activity at location where employed. 


c. Is this mainly — (Fill one circle) 


Manufacturing B Retail trade 


Wholesale trade Other — (agriculture, construction, 
service, government, etc. 


29. Occupation 
a. What kind of work was this person doing? 


(For example: Registered nurse, personnel manager, supervisor of 
order department, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) 


b. What were this person's most important activities or duties? 


30. Was this person — (Fill one circle) 


Employee of private company, business, or 
individual, for wages, salary, or commissions 


Federal government employee 
State government employee 


Local government employee (city, county, etc.) 


Self-employed in own business, 
professional practice, or farm — 
Own business not incorporated. . 
Own business incorporated . . 


Working without pay in family business or farm . 


CENSUS 


21b. 


USE 


31a. Last year (1979), did this person work, even for a few 


days, at a paid job or in a business or farm? 


CENSUS USE ONLY 


Yes 


. How many weeks did this person work in 1979? 
Count paid vacation, paid sick leave, and military service. 


No — Skip to 31d 


Weeks 


. During the weeks worked in 1979, how many hours did 
this person usually work each week? 


Hours 


31b. | 31c. 


31d. 


22b. 


ABC 


E 


. Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks 
was this person looking for work or on layoff from a job? 


Weeks 


32. Income in 1979 — 
Fill circles and print dollar amounts. 
If net income was a loss, write ‘‘Loss’’ above the dollar amount. 
If exact amount is not known, give best estimate. For income 
received jointly by household members, see instruction guide. 


During 1979 did this person receive any income from the 
following sources? 


If “Yes” to any of the sources below — How much did this 
person receive for the entire year? 
a. Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from 
all jobs... Report amount before deductions for taxes, bonds, 
dues, or other items. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


. Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 
practice... Report net income after business expenses. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


. Own farm. . . 
Report net income after operating expenses. Include earnings as 
a tenant farmer or sharecropper. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


. Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income... 
Report even small amounts credited to an account. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


. Social Security or Railroad Retirement... 


=~ 


. Supplemental Security (SSI), Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), or other public assistance 
or public welfare payments .. . 

Yes > $ 
No 


00 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


. Unemployment compensation, veterans’ payments, 
pensions, alimony or child support, or any other sources 
of income received regularly .. . 

Exclude lump-sum payments such as money from an inheritance 


33. 


or the sale of a home. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


33. What was this person's total income in 1979? 
Add entries in questions 32a 
through g; subtract any losses. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 
OR O 


/f total amount was a loss, 


write ‘‘Loss" above amount. None 


=> Please turn to the next page and answer the questions for Person 7 on page 3 
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Page 18 
Name of 16. When was this person born? 
Person 7 Born before April 1965 — 
on page 3: Please go on with questions 1 


Last name First name Middle initial © Born April 1965 or later — 


11. In what State or foreign country was this person born? 


7-33 


Turn to next page for next person 


Print the State where this person's mother was living 
when this person was born. Do not give the location of 


the hospital unless the mother's home and the hospital Yes > No 
were in the same State, 
b. Attending college? 
Yes 2 No 


Name of State or foreign country; or Puerto Rico, Guam, etc. c. Working at a job or business? 


No 


12. /f this person was born in a foreign country — 
a. Is this person a naturalized citizen of the 
United States? 


Yes, a naturalized citizen 


No, not a citizen 
Born abroad of American parents 


Yes, full time 
Yes, part time 


b. When did this person come to the United States 


see instruction guide. 


Yes © No — Skip 


17. In April 1975 (five years ago) was this perso 
a. On active duty in the Armed Forces? 


to 19 


n— 


18a. Is this person a veteran of active-duty military 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States? 
/f service was in National Guard or Reserves only, 


to stay? 1 
1975 to 1980; 1950 to 1959 
i] 


Before 1950 


i} 
1965 to 1969} 
1 


1970 to 1974; 1960 to 1964) May 1975 or later 
\| i} 


13a. Does this person speak a language other than February 1955—July 1964 


English at home? 


b. What is this language? 


Yes No, only speaks English — Skip to 14 


© Any other time 


Vietnam era (August 1964—April 1975) 


months and which... 


(For example — Chinese, Italian, Spanish, etc.) 


a. Limits the kind or amount 


c. How well does this person speak English? 


Not well 
Not at all 


Very well 
Well 


c. Limits or prevents this person 


14. What is this person's ancestry? /f uncertain about 


b. Prevents this person from working at a job? 


from using public transportation? ....... 


b. Was active-duty military service during — 
Fill a circle for each period in which this person served. 


Korean conflict (/une 1950—January 1955) 
~ World War Il (September 1940—/uly 1947) 
World War | (April 1917—November 1918) 


19. Does this person have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 


how to report ancestry, see instruction guide. 20. /f this person is a female — 


How many babies has she ever 
had, not counting stillbirths? 
Do not count her stepchildren 

or children she has adopted. 


(For example: Afro-Amer., English, French, German, Honduran, 
Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jamaican, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, 


None 1 2 3:4 5 6 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 


sit 


7 Se SNOWTS2 ior 
more 


Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc.) 21. /f this person has ever been married — 


15a. Did this person live in this house five years ago fe) 
(April 1, 1975)? 
If in college or Armed Forces in April 1975, report place 
of residence there. 


Once O 


b. Month and year 
of marriage? 


Born April 1975 or later — Turn to next page for 


More than once 


Month and year 
of first marriage? 


a. Has this person been married more than once? 


b. Where did this person live five years ago 


Yes No 


(April 1, 1975)? 


(1) State, foreign country, 


—< 


Puerto Rico, 
re] Guam, etc.: 


nn. WW fise. 


l It Lee 


(2) County: 


(3) City, town, 1 fa 4 
village, etc.: 


(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of that city, town, village, etc.? 


Yes No, in unincorporated area SI) 


inextiperson) ||) a= = a2 =e ee 
Yes, this house — Skip to 16 (Month) (Year) (Month) (Year) 
No, different house c. /f married more than once — Did the first marriage 
hs — end because of the death of the husband (or wife)? 


5 aS DUS = x TEES 
FOR CENSUS USE ONLY. \\XXXQA SI 


22a. Did this person work at any time last week? 
Yes — Fill this circle if this 
person worked full 
i time or part time. 
(Count part-time work 
such as delivering papers, 
or helping without pay in 
a family business or farm. 
Also count active duty 
in the Armed Forces.) 
Skip to 25 


a ae EB ES Ts oe 
b. How many hours did this person work last week 

(at all jobs)? 

Subtract any time off; add overtime or extra hours worked. 


No — Fill this circle 
if this person 
did not work, 
or did only own 
housework, 
school work, 
or volunteer 
work, 


23. At what location did this person work last week? 
If this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked most last week, 


If one location cannot be specified, see instruction guide. 


a. Address (Number and street) 


If street address is not known, enter the building name, 
shopping center, or other physical location description. 


b. Name of city, town, village, borough, etc. 


c. Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city, town, village, borough, etc.? 


Yes No, in unincorporated area 


f. ZIP Code 


. Last week, how long did it usually take this person 
to get from home to work (one way)? 


Minutes 


b. How did this person usually get to work last week? 
If this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance. 


O Car © Taxicab 

2 Truck 3 © Motorcycle 

SD Van Bicycle 

© Bus or streetcar Walked only 

» Railroad Worked at home 


Subway or elevated Other — Specify +} 


/f car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c. 
Otherwise, skip to 28. 


23. 
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PERSON 7 ON PAGE 3 ' 
c. When going to work last week, did this person usually — ieee 31a. Last year (1979), did this person work, even for a few CENSUS USE ONLY 
© Drive alone — Skip to 28 Drive others only days, at a paid job or in a business or farm? = 
21b. 3lb. 3le. 31d: 
Share driving Ride as passenger only Yes & No — Skip to 31d Sot ; 
d. How many people, including this person, usually rode Ta ! I i 
to work in the car, truck, or van last week? : b. How many weeks did this person work in 1979? We 
2 ay 4 6 a iT] Count paid vacation, paid sick leave, and military service. 
3 5 7 or more om Weeks ees Il \ 
After answering 24d, skip to 28. oes |) 2 eee : 
25. Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job : c. During the weeks worked in 1979, how many hours did | 
or business last week? er this person usually work each week? H 
| 
Yes, on layoff ; Hours Ton ) 
Yes, on vacation, temporary illness, labor dispute, etc. es oe \ \ 
—————_ 
No 22b. d. Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks| 32a. SB | 32b. 


26a. Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weeks?} © © 
f Yes No — Skip to 27 


b. Could this person have taken a job last week? 
> No, already has a job 


No, temporarily ill 
© No, other reasons (in school, etc.) 
Yes, could have taken a job 


@ 


27. When did this person last work, even for a few days? 


© 1980 1978 1970 to 1974 
1979 © 1975 to 1977 1969 or earlier 
Never worked 


28—30. Current or most recent job activity 
Describe clearly this person’s chief job activity or business last week. 
If this person had more than one job, describe the one at which 
this person worked the most hours. 
If this person had no job or business last week, give information for 
last job or business since 1975. 


_— 


28. Industry 
a. For whom did this person work? /f now on active duty in the 
Armed Forces, print “AF” and skip to question 31. 


b. What kind of business or industry was this? 
Describe the activity at location where employed. 


(For example: Hospital, newspaper publishing, mail order house, 
auto engine manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) 


c. Is this mainly — (Fill one circle) 


© Manufacturing & © Retail trade 


© Wholesale trade Other — (agriculture, construction, 
Service, government, etc. 


29. Occupation 
a. What kind of work was this person doing? 


(For example: Registered nurse, personnel manager, supervisor of 


order department, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) RST 
b. What were this person's most important activities or duties? | ~ 
UVW 
(For example: Patient care, directing hiring policies, supervising MoS) 
order clerks, assembling engines, operating grinding mill, 


30. Was this person — (Fill one circle) 


Employee of private company, business, or 
individual, for wages, salary, or commissions . 


Federal government employee.................... 
State government employee ..................0005 e) 
Local government employee (city, county, etc.)...... S) 


Self-employed in own business, 
professional practice, or farm — 

Own business not incorporated.............. () 
Own business incorporated 5 


Working without pay in family business or farm 


7 


was this person looking for work or on layoff from a job? 


Weeks 


~ |33. What was this person's total income in 1979? 


32. Income in 1979 — 
Fill circles and print dollar amounts. 
/f net income was a loss, write “‘Loss’’ above the dollar amount. 
If exact amount is not known, give best estimate. For income 
received jointly by household members, see instruction guide. 


During 1979 did this person receive any income from the 
following sources? 


A 
if “Yes” to any of the sources below — How much did this eye e a 
person receive for the entire year? ; 
a. Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from 1 
all jobs... Report cmount before deductions for taxes, bonds, 
dues, or other items. 
Yes > $ 00 
Ne (Annual amount — Dollars) ie 
( ( = ¢ 
b. Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional ; PF 
Practice... Report net income after business expenses. 2 > 
a O Yes > $ 00 2 
OAS (Aantal amount = Dollars} ob 
c. Own farm. . . 32e. 
Report net income after operating expenses. Include earnings as Q@eQe0¢ 
a tenant farmer or sharecropper. Tot 7 
2 Yes > $ 
2 No 
d. Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income .. . 
Report even small amounts credited to an account. 
Oo Yes > $ 00 fet 
ete (Annual amount ~ Dollars) 
e. Social Security or Railroad Retirement... 
a ( Yes > $ 00 
pte (Annual amount ~ Dollars) 
f. Supplemental Security (SSI), Aid to Families with 


Dependent Children (AFDC), or other public assistance 
or public welfare payments .. . 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


. Unemployment compensation, veterans’ payments, 
pensions, alimony or child support, or any other sources 
of income received regularly... 

Exclude lump-sum payments such as money from an inheritance 


or the sale of a home. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 


| 


Add entries in questions 32a GG 
through g; subtract any losses. 


(Annual amount — Dollars) 
OR .O 


/f total amount was a /oss, 
write ‘‘Loss"’ above amount. 


None 
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Please Make Sure You Have 
Filled This Form Completely 


For persons who answered in Question 1 that they are staying 
here only temporarily and have a usual home elsewhere. enter 
the address of usual home here 


House number Street or road Apartment number or location 


County 


For Answers to Questions H1, H2,. and H3 


H1. Name of person(s) left out and reason 


H2. Name of person(s) away from home and reason away: 


H3. Name of visitor(s) for whom there 1s no one at the 
home address to report the person to a Census Taker: 


NOTE 


lf you have listed more than 7 persons in Question 1, please 


make sure that you have filled the form for the first 7 people 


Then mail back this form. A Census Taker will call to obtain the 


information for the other people 


1 Check to be certain you have: 


e Answered Question 1 on page 1 


« Answered Questions 2 through 10 for each person you 
listed at the top of pages 2 and 3 


Answered Questions H1 through H32 on pages 3, 4, and 5 


Filled a pair of pages for each person listed on pages 2 and 
3. That 1s, pages 6 and 7 should be filled for the Person In 
column 1; pages 8 and 9 for the Person in column 2, etc. 


Please notice we need answers to questions 17 through 33 for every 
person born before April 1965 even though they may not seem to apply to 
the particular person 


For example. you may have forgotten to fill all the necessary circles on 
work or On income for a teenager going to school, or a retired person To 
avoid our having to check with you to make sure of the answer. please be 
certain you have given all the necessary answers 


2 Write here the name of the person who filled the form, the 
date the form was completed, and the telephone number on 


which the people in this household can be called 
Name 
Date 


Telephone Number 


3 Then fold the form the way it was sent to you. Mail it back in 


the enclosed envelope. The address of the US. Census 
Otfice appears on the front cover of this questionnaire 
Please be sure that before you seal the envelope the address 
shows through the window. No stamp is required 


Thank you very much 


* GPO : 1979 - 305-095 
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Form 2B: Population and Housing 
Questionnaire (Long form) 


ae Statistics Statistique 
Canada Canada 


y 


1981 Census of Canada 


Please complete your questionnaire on 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981 


| Prov. FED No. | EA No. VN 1. 
| 
L | | 2. 
Hhid. No. Doc. No. of persons | Quest. No. | 
type of 1 (lem 6 (OTe 
3 | pg 8 2 8 & 
rf ee Eee? UD 4 ER 


a Peed = = : = Se | 


Aux francophones: Please complete address or exact location: 


Si ce questionnaire anglais vous a été remis par erreur et si vous 


desitez un questionnaire francais, veuillezeappeler le,services | | = 7 3 
auxiliaire télephonique. Les numéros a composer figurent sur Street and No. or lot and concession —_ 
la Couverture arriére. On vous remettra un questionnaire dans 

apa ee Vor cicholx: CAa TON ilccenral aicinal\ Gj mie ae eee moe 
Laniqaepiitntiake- = OD ee eS ee ee ee | ( eoateieae| 


Province or territory Postal code 


Telephone number: 


) The census of Canada is taken under the authority of the 
Statistics Act, which requires everyone to provide the infor- 
mation requested. 


Confidential when completed 


; ‘oe ; ; ; To Temporary Residents 
The information you will give will be kept confidential and 


used only for the production of statistics. No one will see the 
answers you give except for persons sworn to secrecy under 

the Statistics Act. These persons are subject to prosecution and 
legal penalties if they disclose personal census information. 


If all members of this household are Temporary Residents 
(i.e., persons staying here temporarily who have a usual 
home elsewhere in Canada), enter the total number of 
temporary residents in this box ............... 

and do not complete this questionnaire. Follow the 

return instructions indicated on the envelope which 
contained this questionnaire. 


To Foreign Residents 


if all members of this household are Foreign Residents 

(see below), mark this box ...........0 0002 ee eee a) 
and do not complete this questionnaire. Follow the return 
instructions indicated on the envelope which contained this 
questionnaire. 


Foreign Residents 
(any person in the following categories): 


® government representatives of another country attached 
to the legation, embassy or other diplomatic body of that 
country in Canada, and their families; 

® members of the Armed Forces of another country, and 
their families; 

® students from another country attending school in Canada, 
and their families; 


NOTE: 


The guide should provide the answers to any problems that may : 
p) | arise. If not, don’t hesitate to call our Telephone Assistance ¢ workers from another country in Canada on Employment 
Service. The numbers to call are listed on the back cover of Visas, and their families; and 


this questionnaire and all calls are free of charge. @ residents of another country visiting in Canada temporarily. 


TBS — B102201 
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A message to all Canadians... . 


Every five years Canada takes a census — a national stock-taking 
of its people and their housing. From the information it provides, 
we, as a nation, are better equipped to meet the many challenges 
facing us at every level, national, regional and local. 


The answers you give, when compiled into statistics, are used in 
determining economic and social policies, planning industrial 
development, and estimating needs for schools, roads and many 
other public services. 


Population figures are used to determine electoral district bound- 
aries, and to calculate per capita grants to provinces and munici- 
Palities. For every person who does not initially respond, addi- 
tional funds must be spent on follow-up procedures. The failure 
to count yourself in could result in the loss of revenue to your 
own community. 


The Statistics Act, under which the census is carried out, not only 
defines your obligation to co-operate, but ensures that the 
information you provide will be kept confidential and used only 
for the purposes of that Act. 


Your co-operation is essential. Please do your part by completing 
this questionnaire promptly, as of June 3, 1981, in accordance 
with the instructions provided. 


Thank you for your co-operation. 


Census statistics tell us that: 


e In 1976 the population of Canada was 22,992,604, an increase 
of almost one and a half million since 1971. 


Between 1971 and 1976 the percentage of married women who 
were in the labour force increased from 37% to 44%. 


Between 1971 and 1976 the under 30 population decreased to 
53.8% of the total from 55.5%. 


Between 1971 and 1976 the number of children in Canada 
under 10 years old decreased by 450,000. At the same time, 
Canadians 50 years of age and over increased by 618,000. 


In 1976, 1,205,000 Canadians were living alone, an increase of 
almost 400,000 since 1971. More than one third (429,000) 
were 65 years of age and over. 


How to Fill Out This Questionnaire 


Please mark [X) all your answers clearly 
with a dark pencil or pen. 


Answer the questions on pages 2 through 5. Then, starting with 
page 6, fill three pages for each person in your household, using 
the same order as you used in Question 1. For example, informa- 
tion for Person 2 will be entered on pages 9, 10, 11; information 
for Person 3 on pages 12, 13 and 14, etc. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR QUESTION 1 


; ORDER OF LISTING OF HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS 


To ensure that all persons in the same family group are listed to- 
gether, the following order should be used when entering the 
names of all members of the household in Question 1: 

| (a) Person 1; 


| Choose one of the following as Person 1: 


— either the husband or the wife in any married couple living 
here 


— either partner in a common-law relationship 


— the parent, where one parent only lives with his or her 
never-married son(s) or daughter(s) of any age. 


If none of the above applies, choose any adult member of 
this household. 


(b) husband or wife (or common-law partner) of Person 1; 
(c) never-married children or stepchildren of Person 1; 
(d) other children of Person 1, and their families; 


(e) other relatives of Person 1 (whether related by blood, marriage, 
adoption or common-law), and their families; 


| (f) persons not related to Person 1, and their families. 


WHOM TO INCLUDE 


To make certain that every resident of Canada is counted in the 
census (and that no one is counted more than once), the following 
guidelines should be used when deciding who should be included 
on this questionnaire. 


Include 


e all persons who usually live here, even if they are temporarily 
away (such as on business or at school); 


e® any persons staying or visiting here who have no other usual 
home; 


e persons who usually live here but are now in an institution (such 
as a hospital, correctional institution), if they have been there 
for less than six months; 


unmarried persons who have a home elsewhere but stay in this 
dwelling most of the week while working; 


e infants born on or before June 2, 1981; 


e deceased persons who were alive at midnight between June 2 
and June 3, 1981. 


Do not include 


e persons who are now in an institution and have been there for 
the past six months or longer; 


e infants born on or after June 3, 1981; 
e persons permanently away in the Armed Forces; 


Post-secondary students who are financially independent and 
who live elsewhere; 


unmarried sons or daughters who live elsewhere most of the 
week while working, even if they return home on the weekends; 


e foreign residents (see front cover). 


HOUSEHOLDS WITH MORE THAN SIX PERSONS 


If there are more than six persons in this household, enter the first 
six ON One questionnaire and continue with the seventh person on 
a second questionnaire, starting in the row marked ‘‘Person 2”. 


If you need additional questionnaires, see the instructions for 
Question 1 in the Guide. 


) 
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1. NAME 


Using the instructions given on 
the left, print below the names 
of all persons usually living 
here as of Wednesday, June 3, 
1981. 


Person 1 


Given name and initial 


Person 2 


Given name and initial 


Person 3 


Last name 


Given name and initial 


Person 4 [04 | 


Given name and initial 


Person 5 05 | 


Given name and initial 


Person 6 


Given name and initial 


[ 2. RELATIONSHIP TO PERSON 1 
For each person in this household, mark ) one box only to describe his or her relationship to Person 1. 


If you mark the box ‘‘Other relative’ or ‘Other non-relative”, print in the relationship to Person 1. 
Some examples of the ‘‘Other”’ relationships are: 


grandmother room-mate’s daughter 
uncle employee's husband 


For further examples and special cases, see Guide. 


[ALi nce 


01 X) Person 1 


02 (J Husband or wife of Person 1 09 (_] Brother-in4daw or sister-in- 12 CJ Lodger 


03 al ommend av Partner of law of Person 1 13 feel] Lodger’s husband or wife 
erson j 
10 CO Grandchild of Person 1 14 oO Lodger’s son or daughter 


11 = Nephew or niece of Person 1 15 fal Roommate 
Other relative of Person 1 16 Oo Employee 


6 
04 tel Son or daughter of Person 1 
05 (e Father or mother of Person 1 


06 fe Brother or sister of Person 1 (print below) ; 
CJ Other non-relative 
07 i Son-in-law or daughter-in-law (print below) 
of Person 1 
08 1 Father-in-law or mother-in- 7 
law of Person 1 St ES tire anne Ieee, ee ec Ona = 
09 oO Brother-in-law or sister-in- 12 im Lodger 


law of Person 1 
10 (ml Grandchild of Person 1 
11 (ies Nephew or niece of Person 


13 CO Lodger’s husband or wife 
14 (o Lodger’s son or daughter 
15 [_] Room-mate 

16 fe] Employee 


= 


04 CJ Son or daughter of Person 1 


05 (a Father or mother of Person 1 (a) Other relative of Person 1 


06 [_] Brother or sister of Person 1 (print below) GOmerron cine 
07 = Ss eu daughter-in-law (print below) 
08 io Father-in-law or mother-in- 12 
law of Person 1 he eaeh  B i,  Sath a, O L Ip Sate we, ins RR A ee bm my 


12 et Lodger 
13 ey Lodger’s husband or wife 
14 fe} Lodger’s son or daughter 
15 [_] Room-mate 
16 (= Employee 

(_] Other non-relative 


09 ca Brother-in4aw or sister-in- 
law of Person 1 


10 C) Grandchild of Person 1 
11 CO Nephew or niece of Person 1 


fa] Other relative of Person 1 
(print below) 


04 fa] Son or daughter of Person 1 
05 (j= Father or mother of Person 1 
06 CJ Brother or sister of Person 1 


07 [_] Son-in-law or daughter-in-law (print below) 
of Person 1 
08 (yl Father-in-law or mother-in- 
law of Person 1 Ay Gol Na a hn, Se ne al a eT 
09 fa Brother-in4daw or sister-in- 12 C Lodger 


law of Person 1 
10 (_] Grandchild of Person 1 
11 (4 Nephew or niece of Person 
C Other relative of Person 1 


13 (=) Lodger’s husband or wife 
14 zy Lodger’s son or daughter 
15 [_] Room-mate 

16 LJ Employee 


= 


04 ‘GI Son or daughter of Person 1 
05 (_] Father or mother of Person 1 


06 Brother or sister of Person 1 (print below) 
O ume Age bite (_] Other non-relative 
07 [_] Son-in-law or daughter-in-law (print below) 
of Person 1 
08 ‘i Father-in-law or mother-in- 7 | 
law of Person 1 1 is ya nas A, Kage gh I es = sa, AE a eT 
09 CC Brother-in4taw or sister-in- 12 f=] Lodger 


law of Person 1 
10 ‘a Grandchild of Person 1 
11 fe) Nephew or niece of Person 1 


{a Other relative of Person 1 
(print below) 


13 C Lodger’s husband or wife 
14 (ea, Lodger’s son or daughter 
15 [_] Room-mate 

16 fe] Employee 


eal Other non-relative 
(print below) 


04 bal Son or daughter of Person 1 
0s fix] Father or mother of Person 1 
06 CO Brother or sister of Person 1 


07 fa Son-in-law or daughter-in-law 
of Person 1 


08 C Father-indaw or mother-in- 
law of Person 1 
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3. DATE OF BIRTH 


Print day, month and year. Example: 
\f you were born on the 10th of 
February, 1945, you would enter 

10 

Oey 

02 

If exact date is not known, enter 
best estimate. 


1945 


You 


| Day 
| —~ 
ro(ieia |) [eae ool 
Month Year 
Day 
| ~ == 
ie t8| ere 
Month Year 
{ 
| 
| os 
| Day 
| | 


Month Year 


bo cers 


4. SEX 


19 [_} Male 


20 Bo Female 


19 [_] Male 


20 ff) Female 


19 [_] Male 


CL) Female 


19 [_] Male 

| 20 [J Female 
| 
| 


reared 


| 


19 [_] Male 


20 C] Female 


19 [_] Male 


20 Ca Female 


5. MARITAL STATUS 


What is your marital 
status? 


(See Guide for further 
information.) 


Mark one box only 


[See senses] 


21 fe] Now married 
(excluding separated) 


22 CJ Separated 
23 i) Divorced 
24 (_] Widowed 


25 ‘Ba Never married 
(single) 


fa 


21 CJ Now married 
(excluding separated) 


22 CJ Separated 
23 CJ Divorced 
24 (_] Widowed 


25 (=) Never married 
(single) 


21 C Now married 
(excluding separated) 


23?) bs} Separated 
23 LJ Divorced 
24 (_] Widowed 


25 (zy Never married 
(single) 


21 is] Now married 
(excluding separated) 


249) CJ Separated 
23 lead Divorced 
| 24 [_] Widowed 


m5) (J Never married 
(single) 


| er nce aarrarmiremmcne 


| 21 [_] Now married 
| (excluding separated) 


pip. () Separated 
23 e) Divorced 
24 [ia] Widowed 


25 C) Never married 
(single) 


a 


Pei C] Now married 
(excluding separated) 


22 (I Separated 
23 ea Divorced 
| 24 (_] Widowed 


Pats Ci Never married 
(single) 


What is the language you first 
leerned in childhood and still 
understand? 


Mark one-box only 


57 (_] English 
58 (a French 


59 (a) German 
60 fa Italian 
61 O Ukrainian 


efi] | 


57 (_] English 
58 CJ French 


59 ie German 
60 [_] Italian 
61 (al Ukrainian 


Other (specify) 


57 (_] English 
58 (_] French 
59 ca German 
60 (_] Italian 

61 fe) Ukrainian 


Other (specify) 


57 J English 
58 C) French 


59 a German 
60 Oo Italian 
61 i) Ukrainian 


(AL 


57 (= English 
58 (aj French 


59 CJ German 
60 [_] Italian 
61 OC Ukrainian 


Other (specify) 


57 Le] English 
58 [_] French 
59 [_] German 
60 (_] Italian 

61 (_] Ukrainian 


Page 3 
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A dwelling is a separate set of living quarters with a private | Les ORS DER ece 


entrance from the outside or from a common hallway or stair- Mark one box only 
way inside the building. This entrance should not be through 


ee 05 [_] single house — a single dwell- 
someone else’s living quarters. 


ing not attached to any other 
building and surrounded on 
all sides by open space? 


7. Enter the name of the person (or one of the persons) who lives here 
a eae eee at the rent, or mortgage, or taxes, or elec- 06 fe detached ordouble 
07 | f oy : house — one of two dwellings 
[07 attached side by side but not 


ing and surrounded on al! 
other sides by open space? 


1 GE eae ne 


Last name Given name and initial 


| attached to any other build- 


This person should answer the following questions about this dwelling. 


07 (_] duplex — one of two dwell- 
a ings, one above the other, 

NOTE: If no one living here makes any such payments, mark not attached to any other 

building and surrounded on 
all sides by open space? 


here fal and answer the dwelling questions yourself. 


How many persons usually live here (according to the WHOM TO 
INCLUDE item in the INSTRUCTIONS FOR QUESTION 1)? 


02 | Number of persons 


08 i row house — one of three or 
more dwellings joined side by 
side but not havingany other | 
dwellings either above or “= 


below? 
9. Did you leave anyone out of Question 1 because you were not sure 
whether he or she should be listed? For example, a student, a lodger : ee 
who also has another home, a new baby still in hospital, or a former o9 LJ spartment in & building that 
occupant of this household who has become a patient in a hospital has five or more storeys — for 
or sanatorium within the past six months. example, a dwelling unit in a 
highrise apartment building? 
el Yes = No 
i 
i) If ‘‘Yes'’, print the name of each person left out and the reason. 
| | 10 ‘s apartment in a building that 
Name I 2 ee ae | 


has lees than five storeys — 


ie a 2S So Se for example, a dwelling unit 
fi in a triplex, quadruplex or a 
AEC UE, Ss ee ped eh Eee Re ies ey oe Powe, Ss al oy ee dwelling unit in a non-resi- 


r oe : eee : ] | dential building or in ahouse 


that has been converted? 


Name | => ph es ee en a ee aon = 2 ea = 4 | 11 (_] house attached to a non-resi- 
-—- —- -— dential building — a single 

[ | | dwelling attached at ground 
Reason = Bn fy BS Bee ef SS Sell Sa oe ee SRI level to another building 


separated from it by acom- | 7 MO}. 
| mon wall running from 
| ground to roof? 


= Business 
] (such as a store, etc.) but a 


/f you require more space, please use the Comments section on the 
back cover. 


12 [_] mobile home (designed and 
constructed to be transported 


On its own chassis andcapable ” , siete i fou gucT., 
of being moved on short ‘a 42: , = Te 


notice)? 


How many persons who have a usual home elsewhere in Canada are 
staying or visiting here temporarily (as of Census Day, June 3)? 


i= None 


OR 


[| Number of persons 


13 [_] other moveule dweiling (such 


as a tent, travel trailer, rail; = /. d me fe loo | = 
road car or houseboat)? ey A Wace a ee 


OFFICE USE ONLY 
Is this dwelling: = 
14 Trans. 


Mark one box only 
rs ealtca 
03 (_] owned or being bought by you or a member of this household? 16 CORet 19 JIC —B 
ef. 


04 [_] rented (even if no cash rent is Paid)? 
17 [=] Miss. 


18 JIC-—A 
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13. When was this dwelling or the building containing this dwelling origi- 
nally built? (To the best of your knowledge, mark the period in which 
the building was completed, not the time of any later remodelling, 
additions or conversions.) 


Mark one box only 


01 ‘a 1920 or before 
o2 (_) 1921-1945 
03 (_]1946 - 1960 
04 [(_] 1961-1970 


os (_] 1971-1975 
o6 (_] 1976-1979 
07 [_] 1980 
os (_] 1981 


How long have you lived in this dwelling? 
Mark one box only 


09 ie] Less than one year 
10 (=) One to two years 
11 ‘a Three to five years 
12 C) Six to ten years 

13 ie More than ten years 


How many rooms are there in this dwelling? (Include kitchen, bed- 
rooms, finished rooms in attic or basement, etc. Do not count bath- 
rooms, halls, vestibules and rooms used solely for business purposes.) 


14 ee Number of rooms 


16. How many bathrooms are there within this dwelling? 


(See Guide for further information.) 


15 ‘| None 
OR 


16 Number of complete bathrooms 


17 Number of half bathrooms 


17. What is the main type of heating equipment for this dwelling? 


Mark one box only 


18 [_]Steam or hot water furnace 

19 ‘a Forced hot air furnace 

20 pel Installed electric heating system 

21 CJ Heating stove, cooking stove, space heater 
22 ie) Other (fireplace, etc.) 


18. (a) Which fuel is used most for heating this dwelling? 
a 


23 J Oil or kerosene 204) (aa Wood 
24 fe] Piped gas, e.g., natural 28 in Coal or coke 


ae 29 Other fuel 
25 eal Bottled gas, e.g., 
Propane 


26 ey Electricity 


(b) Which fuel is used most for water heating in this dwelling? 
34 {4 Wood 

35 [_] Coal or coke 

36 (4 Other fuel 


30 FE] Oil or kerosene 


31 a) Piped gas, e.g., natural 
gas 


32 fj Bottled gas, e.g., 
propane 


33 [=] Electricity 


19. Is this dwelling in need of any repairs? (Do not include desirable 
® remodelling or additions.) 


37 (a No, only regular maintenance is needed (painting, furnace 
cleaning, etc.) 


38 (= Yes, minor repairs are needed (missing or loose floor tiles, 
bricks or shingles, defective steps, railing or siding, etc.) 


39 (fe Yes, major repairs are needed (defective plumbing or electrical 
wiring, structural repairs to walls, floors or ceilings, etc.) 
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Answer Questions 20 to 22 for only the dwelling that you now occupy, 
even if you own or rent more than one dwelling. If exact amount is not 
known, please enter your best estimate. 6 


NOTE: If you are a farm operator living on the farm you operate, 
mark here 


40 et and go to page 6. 


For this dwelling, what are the yearly payments (last 12 months) for: 


(a) electricity? 


41 OJ None, or included in rent or other payments, 
OR 
Dollars Cents 


42 | | 00| per year 


(b) oil, gas, coal, wood or other fuels? 


43 [al None, or included in rent or other payments, 
OR 
Dollars Cents 


44 [ [00 | per year 


(c) water and other municipal services? 


45 C None, or included in rent, municipal taxes or other payments, 
OR 


Dollars Cents 


46 | 00 | per year 


21. For RENTERS only: What is the monthly cash rent you pay for 
B® this dwelling? 


47 (= Rented without payment of cash rent 
i G 6 
o to page 
Dollars Cents ae, i 


48 | x [00 | per month 


22. For OWNERS only: 
a 


(a) What are your total regular monthly mortgage (or debt) pay- 
ments for this dwelling? 


49 [_] None > Go to Question 22(c) 
OR 
Dollars Cents 


50 [ 00 | per month 


(b) Are your property taxes (municipal and school) included in the 
amount shown in Question 22(a)? 


51 (_] Yes > Go to Question 22(d) 


52 [_]No 


(c) What are your estimated yearly property taxes (municipal and 
school) for this dwelling? 


53 ‘es None 
OR 
Dollars Cents 


54 [oo | per year 
(d) 1f you were to sell this dwelling now, for how much would you 
expect to sell it? 


Dollars Cents 
| [oo | 


(e) Is this dwelling part of a registered condominium? 


56 [_] Yes 
57 C) No 


) 
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| NAME OF PERSON 1 


Last name 


23. Where were you born? (Mark according to present boundaries.) 
r 


rea | 


Given name and initial 


IN CANADA OUTSIDE CANADA 
Mark one bog only Mark one box only 
o1 LJ Nfld. 13 [_] United Kingdom 


02 LJP.E.1. 
03 L_]N-S. 
04 LJN.B. 


14 i) Italy 

1S) UPS As 

16 (=) West Germany 
05 (a Que. 17 (il East Germany 
06 (J Ont. 18 [_] Poland 

07 (ia Man. 

08 [_] Sask. | 
09 C] Alta. 
Lie.c. 
| Yukon 
LI N.w.T. 


2 


~ Other (specify) 


Ol 


Of what country are you a citizen? 


Mark as many boxes as apply 


20 (a) Canada, by birth > Go to Question 26 

Dal al Canada, by naturalization 

22 [_] Same as country of birth (other than Canada) 
23 (_] Other 


Go to 
Question 25 


In what year did you first immigrate to Canada? 
Print year below 
If exact year is not known, please enter best estimate. 


7 a 


eS ee 


Year 


To which ethnic or cultural group did you or your ancestors belong 
On first coming to this continent? 


(See Guide for further information.) 


25 |J French Native Peoples 

26'L] English 37 LJ tnuit 

al (ea Irish 38 im Status or registered Indian 
28 (ea Scottish 39 Non-status Indian 
29 [_] German 40 L_] Metis 

30 a Italian 

=H | ce] Ukrainian 

32 |_| Dutch (Netherlands) 

33 [_] Polish 

34 [_] Jewish 

35 ‘ee Chinese 


ef IL 


Other (specify) _ 


What is your religion? 


Mark one box only 


41 eo Roman Catholic 49 Ukrainian Catholic 
42 Cl United Church 50 |_|} Pentecostal 
43 [] Anglican 51 {_] Jehovah's Witnesses 
44 a Presbyterian 52 LC Mennonite 
45 a) Lutheran 53 J Salvation Army 
46 @ Baptist 54 ea Islam 
47 fa Greek Orthodox 55 (a No religion 
48 [_] Jewish — f * 
sul | 


Other (specify) 


28. What language do you yourself speak at home now? 
& (If more than one language, which language do you speak most often?) 


Mark one box only 
(ie) English 
(i French 


LJ German 
(_] Italian 


=) Ukrainian 


Sd/ 
58 


59 
60 
61 


62 


Other (specify) 


29. Can you speak English or french well enough to conduct a conver- 


® sation? 


(See Guide for further information.) 
Mark one box only 

(ma English only 

ei French only 

[| Both English and French 

ea Neither English nor French 


63 
64 
65 
66 


30. Were you born before June 3, 1966? 
[_]No ® END HERE FOR THIS PERSON 
Cl Yes > Continue with Questions 31 to 46 


What is the highest grade or year of secondary (high) or elementary 
school you ever attended? 


(See Guide for further information.) 


67 [_] No schooling or kindergarten only | 


OR 
68 


How many years of education have you ever completed at university ? 


69 oo None 
70 LJ Less than 1 year (of completed courses) 


TH" Number of completed years 


Highest grade or year (1 to 13) of secondary 
or elementary school 


How many years of schooling have you ever completed at an 
institution other than a university, secondary (high) or elementary 
scnool? Include years of schooling at community colleges, insti- 
tutes of technology, CEGEPs (general and professional), private 
trade schools or private business colleges, diploma schools of 
nursing, etc. 


(See Guide for further information.) 


L_} None 


a2 
3) 


Less than 1 year (of completed courses) 


Number of completed years 


What degrees, certificates or diplomas have you ever obtained? 


74 


@ (See Guide for further information.) 


Mark as many boxes as apply 


75 |_| None 

76 |_} Secondary (high) school graduation certificate 

77 (_] Trades certificate or diploma | 

78 |_| Other non-university certificate or diploma (obtained at 
community college, CEGEP, institute of technology, etc.) 

79 (a University certificate or diploma below bachelor level | 


80 [_] Bachelor's degree(s) (e.g., B.A., B.Sc., B.A.Sc., LL.B.) 
81 oa) University certificate or diploma above bachelor level j 
82 Master's degree(s) (e.g., M.A., M.Sc., M.Ed.) 
83 a Degree in medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine or | 
optometry (M.D.,D.D.S.,D.M.D., D.V.M., 0.0.) 
= 
84 


Earned doctorate (e.g., Ph.D., 0.Sc., D.Ed.) 
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QUESTIONS FOR PERSON 1 — CONTINUED 


35. Have you attended a school, college or university at any time since 
last September? (Include attendance at elementary or secondary 
schools, business or trade schools, community colleges, institutes 
of technology, CEGEPs, etc.) 


| [10 | Mark one box only 
01 CJ No 


02 J Yes, full-time 
03 C Yes, part-time, day or evening 


36. Where did you live 5 years ago on June 1, 1976? 
Mark one box only 


NOTE: /f your place of residence 5 years ago was a municipality 
within a large urban area, be careful not to confuse suburban munic- 
ipalities with the largest city. For example, distinguish between 
Montréal-Nord and Montréal, Scarborough and Toronto, West 
Vancouver and Vancouver. 


04 a This dwelling 


05 [a Different dwelling in this city, town, 
village, borough, or municipality 


06 (a Outside Canada 


07 [a] Different city, town, village, borough, or municipality in 
Canada (specify below) ars 


is mgt oa eee 


City, town, village, borough, or municipality 


| pianos, 


County Province or territory 


i a ie 


37. For WOMEN who are married or have ever been married: How many 

® children were ever born to you? (Count all children including those 
who may have died since birth or who may now be living elsewhere. 
However do not include stillbirths.) 


09 a None OR 
0) Number of children 


38. For ALL PERSONS who are married or have ever been married: 


Go to Question 37 


What were the month and year of your first marriage? 


If exact month or year are not known, enter best estimate. 


39. (a) Last week, how many hours did you work (not including house- 
work or other work around your home) ? 


Include: 

© working for wages, salary, tips or commission, 

® working in your own business, farm or professional practice, 
© working without pay ina family farm or business. 


12 [_} None > Continue with Questions 39(b) to 46 


OR 
13 | Hours (to the nearest hour) ® Go to Question 41 
® (b) Last week, were you on temporary lay-off or absent from your 
job or business? 
Mark one box only 
14 __JNo 
15 |_} Yes, on temporary lay-off 
16 |_} Yes, on vacation, ill, on strike or locked out, or absent for 
other reasons 
® (c) Last week, did you have definite arrangements to start a new job 


within the next four weeks? 


ie, No 


_] Yes ae | 


(d) Did you look for work during the past four weeks? For example, 
did you contact a Canada Employment Centre, check with 
employers, place or answer newspaper ads? 


Mark one box only 
19 LJNo » Go to Question 40 
20 ts Yes, looked for full-time work 
ant (a Yes, looked for part-time work (less than 30 hours per week) 


(e) Was there any reason why you could not start work last week? 
Mark one box only 

22 Ea No, could have started work 

23 i Yes, already had a job 

24 |_| Yes, temporary illness or disability 


25 |_] Yes, personal or family responsibilities 


26 |_J Yes, going to school 


Oo Yes, other reasons 


When did you last work, even for a few days (not including house- 
work or other work around your home)? 


Mark one box only 
28 (_JIn 1981 
29 (_]In 1980 


30 (_] Before 1980 
31 a Never worked in lifetime 


» Answer Questions 41 to 46 


» Go to Question 46 


NOTE: Questions 41 to 44 refer to your job or business last week. 
\f none, answer for your job of longest duration since January 1, 
1980. If you held more than one job last week, answer for the job 
at which you worked the most hours. 


(a) For whom did you work? 


Department, branch, division, section or plant 


(b) What kind of business, industry or service was this? 


Pate | 


Give full description. For example, paper box manufacturing, 
road construction, retail shoe store, secondary school, dairy farm. 


ee 


At what address did you work? If no usual place of work, see Guide. 
Mark one box only 

33 [_] Worked at home (includes living and working on the same farm) 
34 [_] Worked outside Canada 

35 |_]Worked at address below (please specify) heey 


Number Street 
/f street address is not known, give the building name, shop- 
Ping centre or street intersection, etc. 


City, town, village, borough, township or other municipality 


Important: /f you worked ina suburban municipality within a 
large urban area, specify that municipality, not the main city. 


County Province or territory 


“COLIC »O so 
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QUESTIONS FOR PERSON 1 — CONCLUDED (46) During the year ending December 31, 1980, did you receive any income 
a or suffer any loss from the sources listed below? 
: Rane ; 
43. (a) What kind of work were you doing? — If yes, please check the ‘’Yes’’ box and enter the amount; in case of 
: — a loss, also check the ‘‘Loss’’ box. 
[ | — If no, please check the ‘‘No”’ box and proceed to the next source. 
SSeS SSeS J A SS — Do not include family allowances. 
For example, accounting clerk, sales representative, civil engineer, Me Picaccrconeultthe Guide fordetails 
secondary school teacher, chief electrician, metal worke’. 
AMOUNT 
(b) In this work, what were your most important activities or duties? Dollars ents 
(a) Total wages and salaries inc/ud- 13 (J Yes> i | 
ing commissions, bonuses, tips, 
etc., before any deductions 14 [_] No 
For example, verifying invoices, selling electrical tools, managing 
the research department, teaching mathematics, supervising 
[11 | construction electricians, operating lathe (If in the Armed eine ; c 3 
Forces give rank.) b) Net non-farm self-employment f | 
income (gross receipts minus 15 L] Yes > Osh 
aie expenses) from unincorporated 16 _] oss 
01 52 8 business, professional practice, On 
etC., ON Own account or in 17 ©) 
partnership 
44. (a) In this job were you mainly: 
02 fe] working for wages, salary, tips or r at 
commission? 
; : : Go to Question 45 (c) Net farm self-employment 18 a oars | 
03 [_] working without pay for a relative income (gross receipts minus 
in a family farm or business? expenses) from agricultural 19 (] Loss 
F operations on own account 20 No 
04 a self-employed without paid help? Canine warts fin partnership [a 
05 [_] self-employed with paid nelp? Question 44(b) 


® (b) If self-employed, was your farm or business incorporated? (d) Old age security pension and 
guaranteed income supplement 


{ ‘ as 
06 (al No from federal government only, 21 Yes Pee eS ee 


Oo y and benefits from Canada or TIN 
07 cS Quebec Pension Plan (Provincia) 22 J Ne 
income supplements should be 
(a) In how many weeks did you work during 1980 (not including reported in (f)) 
housework or other work around your home)? 
: ; f : a 
Include those weeks in which you: } | 
D ; Pag} el Yes P| it 
¢ worked full-time or part-time; (e) Benefits from Unemployment 
® were on vacation or sick leave with pay, Insurance 24 ] No 
© were self-employed. 
08 [_] None b Go to Question 46 
OR (f) Other income from government : a A 
sources including provincial 
| income supplements and social 25 [_] Yes PL 1 
09 as Weeks assistance, @.g., veterans’ pen- CN 
sions, workers’ compensation, 7° S 
welfare payments (Do not 
(b) During most of those weeks, did you work full-time or part-time? include family allowances) 
Mark one box only + 
10 (J Full-time (g) Dividends and interest on bonds, 27 [_] Yes >| | | 
Tiel! Parca deposits and savings certificates, 
A and other investment income, 28 I Loss 


e.g., net rents from real estate, 29 ey No 
CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 46 interest from mortgages 


OFFICE USE ONLY 


(h) Retirement pensions, superan- a | 
nuation and annaities and 30 L] Yes» 
other money income, ¢.g., 
alimony, scholarships (Do not 23! LJ No 
include family allowances) 
| aire > ace eee a 
(1) Total income from a// of the U 
above sources (Do not include 33 LC) Loss 
family allowances) 34 LJ No 


* Questions 23 to 46 have been asked 
to each person listed on page 2 of 


) this questionnaire. END OF QUESTIONS FOR PERSON 1 


| PERSON 2 — CONTINUE | 


od 
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